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INTRODUCTION 


Of all the weapons unleashed against Cuba by the United States, perhaps the least understood is 
psychological warfare — or “psywar” for short. Though psywar campaigns have become a 
mainstay of international conflict, they often go overlooked in news reports and historical works. 
The documents compiled in this book will help redress this shortcoming, at least in the case of 
Cuba. Almost four decades of records are on display here, and they will reveal a great deal to 
readers who have a basic awareness of the unique and sometimes misleading jargon used by 
psywar experts and practitioners. 

To begin with, what, exactly, constitutes psychological warfare? The U.S. military, which now 
prefers the term psychological operations (or PSYOP), offers this definition in a recent publication 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff: “Planned operations to convey selected information and indicators to 
foreign audiences to influence their emotions, motives, objective reasoning, and ultimately the 
behavior of foreign governments, organizations, groups, or individuals.” 

This is an appropriately broad definition, inclusive enough to apply to most of the anti-Castro 
propaganda programs conducted by the United States. The psywar against Cuba’s revolutionary 
government — one of the largest international persuasion campaigns ever waged — has taken 
varied forms over the years. The far-reaching methods the United States has used to try to 
influence public opinion in and about Cuba have included anti-Castro “goon squads,” rumor 
campaigns, posters, newspapers, books, comics, newsreels, leaflet drops, and radio and TV 
broadcasts from airplanes, blimps, boats, submarines, secluded islands and the U.S. mainland. 

] have expanded the regular definition of psywar to include domestic U.S. operations as well. 
One area of the anti-Castro psywar that has received virtually no coverage is the U.S.-generated 
propaganda that in effect targeted the citizens of the United States. As the first few chapters of this 
book make clear, during the early 1960s there was extensive but behind-the-scenes news 
management by White House and CIA officials, who used their close ties with major media figures 
to skew coverage of Cuban issues and suppress reports about covert operations against the island. 

As psywar techniques have evolved, different terminology has been used to refer to the 
operations. Aside from psywar, PSYOP, and propaganda, common terms included political 
warfare, public diplomacy, and most recently, perception management. By whatever name, the 
objective remained largely the same: to coax or coerce target audiences toward support of U.S. 
objectives with propaganda. In this book, I generally use the terminology of the era that is being 
discussed, but for reasons of brevity I also use the term “psywar” throughout. 

Three “shades” of propaganda are referred to in several of the documents. “White” propaganda 
identifies its source, and makes an overt appeal to the target audience. The broadcasts of the U.S. 
Information Agency are an example. “Gray” propaganda spreads the message favored by the 
source, but is issued in the name of some other entity. The Central Intelligence Agency’s Cuban 
exile front groups disseminated this type of psywar material. “Black” propaganda is the most 
deceptive form; these messages are issued in the name of the source’s enemy — this is a means of 
literally putting words into the mouth of the opponent. Several CIA document forgeries, a common 
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black propaganda tactic, are described in the first, second and fourth chapters. 

Aside from the psywar lexicon, there are a few other considerations that will put the materials 
in this book into perspective. A few comments about how these documents were selected: | 
reviewed tens of thousands of documents concerning the anti-Castro psywar, some available at 
government archives and public libraries and some obtained through the Freedom of Information 
Act, a U.S. law that allows researchers access to many documents that were previously classified. 
In choosing records to include here I emphasized documents that provide one or more of the 
following: 


e perspective on the full range of psywar tactics used against Cuba, including as many overt 
and covert programs as could be identified; 

e an inside view of the propaganda policy process, from the Eisenhower administration to the 
Clinton administration; 

e an accurate view of both psywar planning and actual operations, and the rationale and 
methods of key officials involved in the efforts; 
an overview of the political, legal, and strategic aspects of the psywar; 

e insight on the context of each stage of the psywar, with an emphasis on contemporaneous 
developments in Cuban-U.S. relations; 
indications of the further friction in relations caused by U.S. propaganda projects; 
evidence of the influences and events that led to controversies at U.S. broadcasting stations, 
in particular the manner in which pressure from Cuban exile leaders affected U.S. 
propaganda. 


The declassified paper trail provides many of the details about the psywar against Cuba, but 
documents in and of themselves are hardly a complete record of what actually occurred. Some 
official documents tell the whole story of a given operation, some leave out embarrassing details. 
Some of the memos included here document only the seeds of psywar campaigns that were shelved 
before becoming operational. To fully appreciate the context and meaning of each memo, cable and 
report, readers should consult the introduction found directly before the given document. The 
comments and sources found in the endnotes will provide elaboration for those who want to know 
more about a particular phase or episode of the psywar. 

I made an effort to track down every publicly available document on anti-Castro propaganda 
operations, searching archival holdings throughout the United States as well as collecting Cuban 
materials on this topic. That said, it is important to note that this is a necessarily incomplete history, 
given that the majority of U.S. government records on operations against Cuba are still classified. 
Within the last two years, significant quantities of these records have been released to the public, 
but by the CIA’s own admission, a great many more are still secreted away at CIA headquarters. 

After a thorough check of U.S. archives, I can testify to the fact that the paper trail concerning 
secret CIA operations against Cuba dries up in the mid-1960s. President Clinton is reported to have 
called off all CIA operations against Cuba in 1994. That leaves roughly three decades of secret 
plots against Cuba that are still fully classified. I have been able to detail several of the covert 
psywar operations from these years, however, by examining the memoirs and oral histories of the 
participants, interviewing former officials, and reviewing congressional records, investigative news 
reports, and history books. 

With future declassifications will certainly come further revelations and understanding about 
the anti-Castro psywar. For the time being, the documents collected here are a representative 
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sampling of those that are now available to the public. Because many of the documents were not 
declassified until 1997 or 1998, this compilation can accurately be called up-to-date. 

Lastly, readers should keep in mind that this story appears to be far from over, at this writing. 
Radio and TV Marti are still pumping propaganda into Cuba, despite the controversies that have 
called both stations into question in the U.S. Congress. The psywar remains a key point of 
contention in Cuban-U.S. relations. As further campaigns in the propaganda attack unfold, 
informed observers will know that these operations are the latest chapters in a prolonged saga: the 
unique and dramatic history of the psywar against Cuba. 


Jon Elliston 
June 1998 
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CHRONOLOGY 
Key Events in the Anti-Castro Psywar 


January 1, 1959: Cuban rebels led by Fidel Castro seize control of Cuba, ousting the U.S.-backed 
regime of Fulgencio Batista. 

Late 1959: CIA officials in Washington begin laying the groundwork for covert action against 
Cuba’s revolutionary government. 

Early 1960: CIA officers in Havana begin clandestine propaganda operations to encourage 
opposition to the revolutionary government. 

March 17, 1960: President Dwight Eisenhower authorizes the CIA to enact a plan of covert 
operations against Cuba. The plan calls for a “massive propaganda offensive,” including radio 
broadcasts, speaking tours, and publishing projects. 

May 17, 1960: Radio Swan, the CIA’s first major anti-Castro radio station, begins broadcasting to 
Cuba and the Caribbean. Located on a tiny island off the coast of Honduras, the station is 
supposedly owned by a private U.S. company which in fact is a CIA front. 

Summer 1960: The CIA forms the Democratic Revolutionary Front, the first of many Cuban exile 
political front groups. The group launches several propaganda projects with CIA funds. 

September 26, 1960: Speaking before the United Nations General Assembly, Fidel Castro 
denounces Radio Swan and alleges that the United States is behind the station and other 
aggressive moves against Cuba. Three weeks later, the U.S. State Department responds, 
publicly denying any official involvement with the station. 

Late 1960: The CIA creates the Cuban Freedom Committee, an ostensibly private group in the 
United States that will prepare additional anti-Castro radio programming, tapes of which are 
broadcast under the name “Free Cuba Radio.” 

Early 1961: The new president, John Kennedy, mulls over. the CIA’s Cuba operation and 
eventually approves an invasion by U.S.-backed exiles. Kennedy stresses the requirement that 
the U.S. role in the attack be deniable, and he and other top government officials intercede with 
various media outlets to tone down and suppress coverage of the invasion plans. 

March 1961: The CIA forms a new exile coalition, the Cuban Revolutionary Council, to serve as 
cover the upcoming invasion and the psywar measures that will accompany it. 

April 15-19, 1961: The CIA stages the invasion at the Bay of Pigs. As the exile brigade is defeated 
by Cuban forces, the U.S. cover story deteriorates. Despite carefully orchestrated damage 
control work by U.S. officials, the Kennedy administration is caught lying about its anti-Castro 
project. 

Summer 1961: With a renewed determination to overthrow Cuba’s revolutionary government, the 
Kennedy administration keeps up the pressure with continued propaganda operations. The 
CIA’s Radio Swan is renamed Radio Americas. 

December 1961: President Kennedy and his brother, Attorney General Robert Kennedy, make 
preparations for Operation Mongoose, another major assault against Cuba. 

Early 1962: Brig. Gen. Edward Lansdale, Mongoose operational commander, plans a multi- 
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faceted covert action program to overthrow the Cuban government. Lansdale, a psywar 
enthusiast, mandates the use of “all media” in the propaganda component of the operation. 

October 1962: Just as the Kennedy administration is escalating Operation Mongoose, the White 
House learns that the Soviet Union is constructing nuclear missile sites in Cuba. The Cuban 
missile crisis is soon underway, during which the United States greatly expands its Cuba 
broadcasting operations. 

Late 1962: While most of the special broadcasting measures of the missile crisis are terminated, 
various U.S. agencies remain engaged in continued anti-Castro psywar operations. 

May 1963: U.S. government funding for the CIA’s largest exile front, the Cuban Revolutionary 
Council, is officially cut off. The agency continues to fund several exile political groups and 
propaganda projects. 

Mid 1960s: U.S. propaganda against Cuba continues on various fronts, but as Washington turns its 
attention to Vietnam, there is less emphasis on the anti-Castro psywar. 

May 15, 1968: Radio Americas (formerly Radio Swan), the CIA’s main anti-Castro station, ceases 
operations. Limited broadcasts to Cuba continue under the auspices of the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

April 1, 1973: The Voice of America begins to phase out its only remaining programming that is 
specifically designed for a Cuban audience. The daily show “Cita con Cuba” is reduced from 
one hour to half-an-hour in length. 

December 1, 1974: Following budget cuts, the Voice of America cancels the show “Cita con 
Cuba.” The VOA’s regular programming for Latin America is still directed at Cuba. 

January 1981: Ronald Reagan is inaugurated as president of the United States. A short time later 
White House officials encourage the establishment of the Cuban American National Foundation 
(CANF), an anti-Castro lobbying group based in Miami. 

September 3, 1981: White House National Security Adviser Richard Allen issues a strongly 
worded statement declaring that “this administration has decided to break the Cuban 
Government’s control of information in Cuba” by creating a new station to broadcast to the 
island. The station will be called Radio Marti. 

October 14, 1981: The U.S. Interests Section in Havana protests the plan for Radio Marti in a 
cable to the State Department and the USIA. Wayne Smith, chief of the diplomatic facility, 
soon leaves government service due to his opposition to Reagan administration policies. 

1982-1984: Reagan’s Radio Marti proposal is scrutinized, debated, and modified in the US. 
Congress. A key impediment to authorizing legislation is the opposition of commercial 
broadcasters in the United States, who fear that Cuba will respond to Radio Marti by turning 
powerful transmitters toward U.S. airwaves. 

May 30, 1984: President Reagan appoints Jorge Mas Canosa, a Miami businessman and veteran of 
CIA propaganda operations who chairs the lobbying group CANF, as chair of the President’s 
Advisory Board for Broadcasting to Cuba. Mas will become the most controversial figure in 
U.S. Cuba broadcasting, and retain the board position until his death in late 1997. 

May 20, 1985: President Reagan signs a top secret directive authorizing Radio Marti to begin 
broadcasting immediately. The station takes to the air, and Cuba responds by withdrawing from 
a new immigration agreement with the United States. 

Summer 1985: Radio Caiman, a new CIA clandestine radio station targeting young Cubans, 
begins broadcasting. 

August 6, 1989: As preparations are made for TV Marti, the United States probes Cuba’s 
television airwaves with a secret, massive and multi-faceted reconnaissance operation. 
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March 1990: Radio Marti Director Ernesto Betancourt is ousted from his position; he charges he 
was fired because of his resistance to Jorge Mas’ meddling at the station. 

March 27, 1990: TV Marti begins broadcasting to Cuba, and Cuban leaders denounce the new 
station. A month later Cuban transmitters interfere with U.S. stations in retaliation. 

August 1990: Congress’ General Accounting Office completes a study concluding that TV Marti 
viewership survey results are deceptively inflated. This is the first of many controversies over 
the size of station’s audience, which most analysts conclude is minuscule. 

June 8, 1994: The USIA’s Office of Inspector General opens a wide-ranging investigation of 
problems at Radio and TV Marti. The investigation, which turns up evidence of biased 
programming, reprisal against dissenting employees, and pervasive politicization of the stations, 
is terminated before a final report can be issued. 

September 1994: As thousands of Cubans take to the Florida Straits in rafts and small boats, the 
Clinton administration orders the largest expansion of broadcasting to Cuba since the 1962 
missile crisis. The broadcasts urge Cubans to stay on the island. 

December 1994: President Bill Clinton terminates most CIA covert operations against Cuba, 
according to a later report in the Miami Herald. Among the canceled destabilization projects is 
Radio Caiman, a clandestine anti-Castro station created in 1985. 

Late 1996: The Office of Cuba Broadcasting begins a move from. Washington to Miami. 
Legislation mandating the relocation, a long-time objective of the CANF, was quietly 
shepherded through Congress without hearings or debate. 

November 1997: TV Marti’s broadcasts are switched from VHF to UHF, in an effort to strengthen 
the station’s signal in Cuba. 

April 1998: A USIA research office surveys Cuban visa applicants in Havana to measure the effect 
of TV Marti’s UHF transmissions. Only six percent of those surveyed claim to have seen the 
station during the preceding year. 
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Chapter 1: Counterrevolution and Invasion 

la: CIA, “A Program of Covert Operations Against the Castro Regime,” with Tab B: 
“Propaganda,” March 16, 1960. 

1b: Richard Bissell, CIA Deputy Director for Plans, “Biographic Summary of Certain Senior 
Officials,” from “An Analysis of the Cuban Operation,” January 18, 1962. 

lc: J.S. Earman, CIA Inspector General, “Report on Plots to Assassinate Fidel Castro,” May 
23, 1967. 

1d: National Security Council, “Discussion at the 441st Meeting,” April 14, 1960. 

le: Henry Loomis, Voice of America Director, “Broadcasting to Cuba,” to Edward Murrow, 
USIA Director, February 10, 1961. 

lf: Arthur Schlesinger, Special Assistant to the President, Memorandum to President Kennedy, 
February 11, 1961. 

lg: Arthur Schlesinger, Special Assistant to the President, “Cuba: Political, Diplomatic and 
Economic Problems,” to President Kennedy, April 10, 1961. 

lh: Tracy Barnes, CIA Assistant Deputy Director for Plans, “Cuba,” to Arthur Schlesinger, 
Special Assistant to the President, April 11, 1961. 

li: David Phillips, Chief of Propaganda, CIA Cuban Task Force, Cable to CIA Station, Miami, 
March 25, 1961. 

1j: Cuban Revolutionary Council “War Bulletins,” Prepared by the CIA, Issued by Lem Jones 
Associates, April 17-19, 1961. 

1k: Adlai Stevenson, Ambassador to the United Nations, Telegram to Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk and CIA Director Allen Dulles, April 16, 1961. 

11: Donald Wilson, USIA Deputy Director, Draft Memorandum for the Taylor Committee, to 
Edward Murrow, USIA Director, April 25, 1961. 

Im: CIA, “Brief History of Radio Swan,” circa May 1961. 
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Document Ia: CIA, “A Program of Covert Operations Against the Castro Regime,” with Tab 
B: “Propaganda,” March 16, 1960. [excerpt] 


The Cuban revolution brought swift but secret counteraction from the United States. Less than a 
year after the January 1, 1959 triumph of Cuban rebels against dictator Fulgencio Batista, the 
Eisenhower administration’s top officials were piecing together the policy for what would become 
one of the CIA’s greatest crusades: covert operations against Cuba’s revolutionary government. 
U.S. officials emphasized psychological warfare attacks against Fidel Castro from the beginning of 
the campaign. 

In November 1959, CIA Director Allen Dulles briefed the Special Group, a panel of high- 
ranking national security officials responsible for approving covert operations, on his “Cuba 
propaganda project” — a proposal for anti-Castro radio broadcasts from Mexico.’ A month later, 
Dulles approved a proposal from J.C. King, head of the CIA’s Western Hemisphere Division, for 
destabilization projects including “clandestine radio attacks from Caribbean countries of the liberal 
group, working closely with us and using Cuban nationals for broadcasting,” and “intrusion 
operations” to disrupt Cuban TV and radio broadcasts.” 

By March 1960 the CIA developed a detailed plan to overthrow the Cuban leadership. On 
March 17 the agency obtained President Eisenhower’s approval for a policy paper titled “A 
Program of Covert Action Against the Castro Regime.” (Document 1a) 

The plan called for a wide range of intelligence, political, paramilitary and psychological 
warfare operations “to bring about the replacement of the Castro regime with one more devoted to 
the true interests of the Cuban people and more acceptable to the U.S. in such a manner as to avoid 
any appearance of U.S. intervention.” As President Eisenhower met with top national security 
officials to discuss the plan, he stressed that “our hand must not show in anything that is done.” 

The CIA paper called for “a means for mass communication to the Cuban people so that a 
powerful propaganda offensive can be initiated in the name of the declared opposition.” The 
“declared opposition” would be a Cuban exile junta, formed and funded by the CIA. The junta 
would play the important role of operational cover for the CIA’s paramilitary and propaganda 
attacks. The “major voice of the opposition” would be a covertly supported radio station. Swan 
Island near Honduras would serve as the transmitter base. The main radio propaganda outlet would 
be supported with broadcasts already placed on private U.S. stations. 

Meanwhile, the CIA was secretly funding Miami newspapers and anti-Castro speaking tours 
throughout Latin America. “The mission of these men will be to gain hemisphere support for the 
opposition of Castro,” the CIA explained. The anti-Castro lectures would be amplified by all of the 
CIA’s “controlled Western Hemisphere [media] assets” and “selected American journalists who 
will be briefed prior to Latin American travel.” 

Not all of the propaganda weapons would strike from outside of the island. Within Cuba, the 
CIA told Eisenhower, “a CIA-controlled action group is producing and distributing anti-Castro and 
anti-Communist publications regularly.” 

On the military front, Eisenhower authorized the CIA to train a force of armed exiles to 
infiltrate the island and foment rebellion. The plan would change shape over the coming months as 
it developed from guerrilla infiltration to amphibious invasion, but psywar remained a continual 
and crucial component of U.S. strategy. 
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ES onnt COPY 


16 March 1960 


A PROGRAM OF COVERT ACTION AGAINST THE CASTRO REGIME 

1. Objective: The purpose of the program outlined herein 
is to bring about the replacement of the Castro regime with one 
more devoted to the true interests of the Duban people and mre 
acceptable to the U.S. in such e manner as to avoid any 
appearance of U,S. intervention. Essentially the method of 
accomplishing this end will be to induce, support, and so far 
as possible direct action, both inside and outside of Cuba, by 
selected groups of Cubans of a sort that they might be expected 
to and could undertake on their own initiative. Since a crisis 
inevitably entailing drastic action in or toward Cuba could be 
provoked by circumstances beyond control of the U,S. before 
the covert action program has accomplished its objective, 
every effort will be made to carry it out in such a'way as pro- 
gressively to improve the capability of the U.S. to act ina 


crisis. 
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PROPAGANDA 


1. Articulation and transmission of opposition views has 
already beg. Private opposition broadcasts (4.e. purchase of 
commercial time by private individuals) have occurred in Miami 
(medium wave) and arrangements have been made with Station WRUL 
for additional broadcasts from Massachusetts (short wave) and 


Florida (brosdcast bend). (IY ..: Sy 


have also agreed to the use-of commercial ‘stations for short 
wave broadcasts from Qi nc Gy CIA has 
furnished support to these efforts through encouragement P 
negotiating help and providing some broadcast material. 

2. As the major voice of the opposition, it is proposed 
to establish at least one “gray” U.S.-controlled station. This 
will probably be on Swan Island and will employ both high 
frequency and broadcast band equipment ef substantial power. 
The preparation of scripts will be done in the U.S. and these 
will be transmitted electronically to the site for broadcasting. 
After some experience and as the operation progresses, it may 
be desirable to supplement the Swan Island station with at 
least one other to ensure fully adequate coverage of all parts 


of Cuba, most especially the Havana region. Such an additional 
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facility might be installed on a U.S. base in the Bahamas or 
temporary use might be made of a shipborne station if it is 
desired to avoid "gray" broadcasting from Florida. 

3. Newspapers are also being supported and further support 
is planned for the future. Avance, a leading Cuban daily 
(Zayas! paper), has been confiscated as has El Mundo, another 
Cuban daily. Diario de la Marina, one of the hemisphere's 
outstanding conservative dailies published in Havana, is having 
difficulty and may have to close soon. Arrangements have al- 
ready been made to print Avance weekly in the U.S. for introduc- 
tion into Cuba clandestinely and mailing throughout the hemi- 
sphere on a regular basis. As other leading newspapers are 
expropriated, publication of “exile” editions will be considered. 

4, Inside Cuba, a ClIA-controlled action group is producing 
and distributing anti-Castro and anti-Commnist publications 
regularly. CIA is in contact with groups outside Cuba who will 
be assisted in producing similar materials for clandestine 
introduction into Cuba. 

5. Two prominent Cubans are on lecture tours in latin 
America. They will be followed by others of equal calibre. The 
mission of these men will be to gain hemisphere support for the 


opposition to Castro. Controlled Western Hemisphere assets 
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3 
(press, radio, television) will support this mission as will 
selected American journalists who will be briefed prior to Latin 


American travel. 
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Document 1b: Richard Bissell, CIA Deputy Director for Plans, “Biographic Summary of 
Certain Senior Officials,” from “An Analysis of the Cuban Operation,” January 18, 1962. 


[excerpt] 


Richard Bissell, the CIA’s Deputy Director for Plans and top official for the agency’s Cuba project, 
described the Bay of Pigs operation as one involving “a very heavy reliance on psychological 
warfare.” He assigned several experienced clandestine operatives to the task of mounting the 
propaganda offensive. 

David Atlee Phillips, a former Havana operative for the CIA and a veteran of the agency’s 
1954 coup against Guatemalan president Jacobo Arbenz, became chief of propaganda for the CIA’s 
Cuban Task Force. “What’s the plan?” he asked at headquarters in Washington. “The Guatemala 
scenario,” a CIA officer replied.” 

And so the psywar campaign of the CIA’s greatest failure, the Bay of Pigs invasion, was born 
in the spirit of the one of the agency’s most “successful” covert operations. Code-named 
PBSUCCESS, the CIA’s overthrow of Arbenz was trumpeted within the U.S. intelligence 
community as a prime example of how psywar could be used to destabilize a government that was 
standing in the way of U.S. objectives. Phillips ran the CIA’s Radio Liberacidn, a station hidden 
away in Honduras that berated Arbenz and claimed to operate from within Guatemala. Leaflet 
drops also played an important role.° 

The same tactics would be brought to bear against Cuba, but on a larger scale. Phillips was not 
the only PBSUCCESS veteran with psywar duties in the new operation. His friend E. Howard 
Hunt, a maverick, ultraconservative CIA officer, had directed the political propaganda for the anti- 
Arbenz movement. Hunt, who later became enmeshed in the Nixon administration’s Watergate 
scandal, was assigned to handle much of the organization and financing of the CIA’s Cuban exile 
front groups. 

Hunt handled the field work for the CIA’s chief of political action, Gerry Droller. One of the 
legendary figures of the Bay of Pigs operation, Droller was known in Miami by his cover name 
“Frank Bender” (or sometimes, just “Mr. B”). Claiming to represent a group of wealthy 
businessmen, Droller approached anti-Castro leaders in exile and offered massive financial 
assistance for operations against Cuba.’ 

Joining in the effort was an assistant to Phillips who generated anti-Castro propaganda from 
the fertile ground of the Miami exile community. The CIA officer, who went by the cover name 
“Douglas Gupton,” was in charge of dispensing subsidies to several exiled editions of Cuban news 
publications, including Avance, El Mundo, Diaro de la Marina, and Bohemia. “Subscriptions to 
Latin Americans were sold at nominal cost to spread the anti-Castro word in countries where Fidel 
was regarded sympathetically,” according to Hunt.* 

“Gupton’s” real name was Philip Toomey, according to a CIA inspector general’s report 
written after the Bay of Pigs invasion. Bissell profiled his propaganda men in his 1962 response to 
the report. (Document 1b) 

Inspector General Lyman Kirkpatrick wrote a scathing report, but for all his blunt remarks 
about CIA failings during the Bay of Pigs operation, he did praise the “well qualified” 
propagandists. “Propaganda activity had gotten off to an early start and had developed rapidly,” he 
noted. Phillips and his associates succeeded in building a massive, multifaceted propaganda 
machine to combat Castro.’ 
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David A. Phillips E.O.D. April 1955 C/PP Section/Cuban Task Force 


Originally a contract agent and. covert associate in‘ ’ 
Mr. Phillips became a staff employee with the Agency on assignment to P&P 
Staff and PP/Operations. He then had assignments to the Havana Station.and 
QUEER Noted as an outstanding propagandist with excellent supervisory 
qualities. Mr. Phillips has fluent Spanish with excellent area knowledge as 
evidenced by the fact that he often speaks publicly on the area, including 
having been on the "Town Hall of the Air". 


Philip A. Toomey E.O.D. December 1951 DC/Propaganda Section /Cuban 


Task Force 


Entered on duty with the Agency in December 1951 and has had prior 


assignment with OPC/WE/Plans and Ops, served abroad GEE as 2 
PP Ops Officer, returned to the PP Staff in Headquarters and was serving 


#O-65CGRTT 
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with WH/3 at the time of his assignment to the Project. He has native 
Spanish and possesses ability to handle a tremendous amount of work. 


Mature judgment and skill in the propaganda field are only a couple of his 
attributes. 


Gerard Droller £,0,D, September 1949 C/PA/Cuban Task Force 


7 _Extremely capable PP Officer, original, enthusiastic, aggressive, 
equires challenge. Outstanding PA man. Long time EE Officer. Entered 
on oo aes the Agency in 1949 in OPC tour in GARP..-52-54 excellent 
reports, Respectively. C/O s Ee, C / Gans Gaara 
Ck Y. Pp » Of ae DC ay 


E. Howard Hunt E.O.D. November 1949 PP/PM/Cuban Task Force 


Mr. Hunt's background prior to his service with the Agency was.working 
as a writer and as a correspondent for Time, Inc. He was assigned to OPC 
and served in for three (3) years, was then reassigned to SE/P & PW 
Staff. He was then assigned as a PP Officer to Gitepeeaemeeneeyy before being 
selected as Gegpeeeeeeemry. He was rated, before his assignment to the 
Cuban Task Force, as having outstanding ability in the covert action field. 
He is exceptionally talented and imaginative in the PP field. His assignment 


See drew outstanding reports. He has fluent Spanish. 
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Document Ic: J.S. Earman, CIA Inspector General, “Report on Plots to Assassinate Fidel 
Castro,” May 23, 1967. [excerpt] 


The mass communications component of the anti-Castro psywar was augmented by an organized 
program of dirty tricks. On March 2, 1960, the CIA’s Richard Bissell briefed Vice President 
Richard Nixon on the agency’s new Cuba operations, including the use of “goon squads” — teams 
of agitators paid by the CIA to undermine pro-Castro organizations. According to a still-classified 
CIA report examined by author Evan Thomas, these squads harassed groups and gatherings 
throughout Latin America. The operations, as described in the CIA report, included: 


disruption in Mexico City of 400 Castro sympathizers gathered to celebrate the 26th of 
July movement through the use of stink bombs set off in the meeting place; in Lima, 
Peru, a counter-demonstration against some 200 Castro sympathizers gathered to 
celebrate the 26th of July movement... In San Jose, Costa Rica, a meeting of the Amigos 
de Cuba was broken up... an agent in the station sprayed the two principal speakers, 
prominent Cuban leftists, with “Who, Me?” (an obnoxious scent). 


In addition to pranks like these, the CIA used “black propaganda” tactics to manufacture 
indications of Cuban meddling in other countries. One November 1960 operation in Peru caused an 
outcry that contributed to that country’s decision to break relations with Cuba one month later. A 
squad of armed Cuban exiles working for the CIA’s Lima station raided the Cuban embassy and 
stole a large number of documents. What happened next was later described by former CIA officer 
Philip Agee, who was then working in Ecuador: “The Lima station inserted among the authentic 
documents several that had been forged by TSD [the CIA’s Technical Services Division] including 
a supposed list of persons in Peru who received monthly payments from the Cuban government 
totaling about 15,000 dollars monthly.” 

The forgeries were fed to the media as proof of Cuban subversion. When Cuban officials 
protested that the documents were fakes, the CIA had another one of its agents, a Cuban defector 
who once worked at the embassy, declare that they were genuine.’ 

Other CIA psywar plots focused on striking Fidel Castro personally. Bissell also informed 
Nixon of a plan to use a drug, “which if placed in Castro’s food, would make him behave in such 
an irrational manner that a public appearance could have very damaging results for him.” 
According to a later report by the CIA’s inspector general, over the following six months the CIA 
considered but did not implement a number of other outlandish schemes to damage Castro’s 
credibility with the Cuban public, including using a depilatory substance “to destroy Castro’s 
image as ‘The Beard’ by causing the beard to fall out.” (Document Ic) 

Many of these “wills-o’-the-wisp” plots, as they are described in the inspector general’s 
report, originated with David Phillips and Bissell’s assistant, Tracy Barnes. Another CIA officer 
involved with Cuban operations, Jake Esterline, later recalled that Phillips and Barnes “thought up 
nonlethal means to make Castro look ridiculous.” The two men “sat around and kicked around 
what to do with cigars to make Castro look foolish, to make his hair fall out. It was a fun thing.”” 
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dl 
Miscellasceous Scheses Prior co Air2s2 1950 
pence ea a a TNS ET Ba a a AP ican, Pa et ee SS 


March to August 1960 


We find evidence of at least three, end perraps four, tcheses 
that were imcer consideration vell before the Zay of Pigs, but ve 
can fix the time frame only speculatively. ‘Trose «ho have sone 
knovledg= of the episodes guessed at dates reozing fica 1959 throuzh 
1961. ‘The March-to-August span ve have fixed may be too rarrov, but 
1t best fits the limited evidence ve have. 

@. None of those ve intervieved who vas first assigzed to 
the Cuba tasx force after the Bay of Pigs xovs of any of these 
echezes. 

b. J. D. (Jame) Esterline, vho vas head of the Cuba task 
force in pre-Bay of Pigs days, fs probably tke most reltable 
witcess on general tini=g. He ray not have been prix; to the 
precise cetails of any of the plans, but te seers at least to 
have known of all of them. Ee is no lorg=r able to keep tke 
details of are plan separete from those o2 acocher, but each of the 
facets he recalls fits somevnere into cre of the scheses. Eence, 
ve conclude that all of chese scheres «ere uncer consideration 
vhile Esterline tad direct responstoility for Cuba Oferaticas. 


ec. Esterlire himself f:rnishes the test clue as to the 
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Possible size spas. He cninzs it unlizely “nat eny pi2antias 
of this sort ~culd have progressed to “22 poiat of consicerecisa 
of means until after U.S. policy concernirg Cuda was decided 
upon about March 1960. Sy edout the eat of the third quarter 
of 1950, the total energies of the task force were ccasentrated 
On the main-torust effort, acd trere would have beea ro interest 
in nor tine for pursuing such vills-o'-the-wisp as these. 
We are unadle to establisn even a tentative sequence enong the scne=es; 
they may, in fact, have been wer conside>stion simlteneously. We 
find no evidence that any of these scheses was approved at any 
level higher than division, if that. We thick 1% post likely that 
no higher-level approvals vere sought, because none of tae scneses 
progressed to the point vbere epproval to lacch would have been 
needed. 


Aerosol Attack on Rad‘o Sta<cion 


Gait of TSD, resesbers discussion of a scheze to 


conteminate the air of the recta studio where Castro brcadcass his 


speectes wita aa aerosol spray of a cheaical that preecuces reactfoss 


Siziiar to those cf lysergic acid (LSD). “otning came of the idea. 


a -:: Ee. sad discouragec tae schexe, cecause the chemicel 
could not be relied upoa to te eriective. Ga. elso o? TS), 
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recalle experisenteticon siun psychic esergicer= 25% ceorast relate it 
ts Castro asa target. we Zcund so cze else wi > repecdered enything 
of this plot, vith the possible exceptioa of Jexe Psterline vho 


may tave it contused with other sckeszes. 


Contartinated Cizars 


Jake Esterline claircs to have bad in his possession in pre-Bay 
of Figs days a tox of cigars that had Seen treated with scce sort 
of ches{cal. In our first interview vith him, bis recollection vas 
that the chemical was interded to produce temporary personality 
disorientation. The thought vas to smehov'contrive to have Castro 
emoke one before maxing a speech and then to ceke a pudlic spectacle 


of himself. Esterline distinctly recalls havicg had toe cigars in 


béfés perssmal sofs eetit te less YE ond thee they Zetintcely vere 


intended for Castro. He does not resesber how they came into his 
possession, but he thinks ttey must have been prepared vy 
In a second interview with Esterline, ve menticned that ve had learned 
since first speaxizcg with tis of a scheme to cause Castro's beard to 

fall out. He then said t43t bis cigars might have beer associated 

with tkat plan. Esterlirce finally said that, al*to--gn 1% ves 

evicent that ke =o longer recemverec tre inteaced efrect of che 


cisars, he wus positive taey vere cot letuwl. Tae cigars sere oxver 
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used, accordicg 20 isterlins, secase WA/S could cot figure out hov 
to Geliver trea witnout Cangers of bluviace cn ibe Agtocy. C2 says 
we destroyed thea before leaving Why* ta June 1951. 

Sidaey Cottlied, of TSD, clsins to reneacer distinctly a plot 
involving cigars. ‘ ezpcasize the clerity o? Afs menory, t2 named 
the officer, then assigned to Wa/CA, «40 apvor-oacted hin vith the 
scheme. Althouga there cay vell have teen such a plot, the officer 
Cottlieb nazed was tren assigzued in India and has rever yorked in 
VH Divistoa nor hed anytairg *o do vit Cuta croeratfons. Cottlieb 
remembers the schene as beirg cne toat was taize|ed etout frequently 
but not widely ard as being cozcermed vith killing, rot cerely with 
influencing tehaviour. As fer es Cottlieb kmovs, this {dea cever 
got beyond the talki=z stage. TSD nosy tave gore ahead and prepared 
the cigars just in case, but Cottlieb 1s certain that he did not get 
the DD/P’s (Richard Bissell) persoral crvroval to release thes, as would 
have been cone {if the operation kad gone that far. We ere unabvle to 
discover whether Zsterline exod Gottlieb are speaking of a single 
cigar episcde or of tvo vareiared scheses. We found no one else vith 
firm recollecticsas of letoal cigars teiag considered prior to August 


1960. 
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FG secalis a ecnene involving <2lliitm salts, a 


chealcal used by women es a depilatory--the thought ceirg to destroy 
Castro's inage as “The Beard” dy ceusing the deerd to fall out. 

Tne chemical say be edsinistered either oraiiy or by etsorption 
through the sxin. ‘The right doseage causes depiistics; too much 
produces paralysis. Gs -.--: that the idea origirated in 
connection with a trip Castro was to have made outside of Cuba. The 
icea wae to dust thallium power into Castro's sices shen tuey vere 
put out at night to be shined. ‘he schere progressed as far as 


procuring tke chemical and testirg it on an‘cals. i 


recollection is that Castro did not make the intend#d trip, and 


the scheme fell through. one remenbers consiceration 


being given to use of thallium salts (perhaps azainst Castro) and 


sanething having to do vith boots or aos RR -: not 


remember with whom he cealt on this plot. We Zourd ro one else 


witb fira knowledge of it. 
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Document Id: National Security Council, “Discussion at the 441st Meeting,” April 14, 1960. 
[excerpt] 

Document le: Henry Loomis, Voice of America Director, “Broadcasting to Cuba,” to Edward 
Murrow, USIA Director, February 10, 1961. 


While the CIA was eager and equipped to fight a covert war to influence public opinion, the U.S. 
Information Agency (USIA), which would handle the overt side of U.S. anti-Castro propaganda, 
acted tentatively at first. Given the USIA’s professed role as an objective, honest, and 
nonbelligerent provider of news, the agency was less inclined than the CIA to disseminate hostile 
anti-Castro commentary. Declassified USIA records show that officials were initially wary of 
launching a war of words against the new Cuban government. 

In September 1959 a joint State Department/USIA directive noted that thus far the Eisenhower 
administration was “seeking to avoid any impression that the United States is hostile to the regime 
of Prime Minister Fidel Castro or unsympathetic to the achievement within Cuba of the proclaimed 
humanitarian objectives of the Revolution which he heads.” The United States had “sought to avoid 
statements or actions which singly or cumulatively would suggest or imply a systematic campaign 
against Cuba.” The directive called for increased criticism of the revolutionary government, but 
cautioned that such messages must not appear to be of U.S. origin: “any information which may 
assist in focusing Latin American opinion on the negative aspects of the Castro regime shall not be 
attributed to any U.S. Government source.”!* 

However, the anti-Castro momentum in Washington eventually swept up the USIA as well. 
USIA Director George Allen became fully involved in the top-level planning for anti-Castro 
operations, which expanded overt propaganda to compliment the secretly funded CIA psywar 
projects. At an April 14, 1960 meeting of the National Security Council, Allen told President 
Eisenhower that the USIA was reviewing several options for cranking up the U.S. capability to 
broadcast to Cuba, including: building a new radio station in Florida, renting time on U.S. 
commercial stations, and broadcasting television from an airborne transmitter. Allen noted a major 
drawback of the aircraft broadcasting plan: it “would give Castro a platform from which to 
denounce the U.S. for television aggression.” (Document 1d) 

(Technical and political problems kept the United States from broadcasting television to Cuba 
until 1990, when TV Marti was initiated. When the station went on the air, the Cuban government 
responded as Allen had predicted, labeling TV Marti an instrument of “teleagresion.” See Chapter 
7.) 

Less than a year later, USIA had implemented a massive increase in its output to Cuba and all 
of Latin America. In February 1961, Voice of America Director Henry Loomis reviewed USIA and 
CIA broadcasting to Cuba for Edward Murrow, the Kennedy administration’s incoming USIA 
director. (Document le) 

Loomis reported that there was an “important division of labor between USIA and CIA.” 
While the CIA was handling covert psywar through its propaganda assets like Radio Swan, USIA 
had beefed up the overt side of the effort. VOA was now beaming its programs throughout the 
hemisphere over 12 short-wave transmitters. In addition, Loomis reported, USIA programs had 
“tremendous placement on the local radios throughout Latin America.” Some 140 stations were re- 
broadcasting parts of VOA programs. “In addition,” he noted, “we place roughly 400 hours:a day 
on some 1,500 local stations in Latin America.” The VOA “is now doing all it can and should,” 
Loomis concluded. 
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‘BOP SECRET 


April 14, 1960 


oe v 
blew sma: 


SUBJECT: Discussion at the 44lst Meeting 
of the National Security Council, 
Thursday, April 14, 1960 


Present at the 441st NSC Meeting were the Vice President of 
the United States, presiding; Mr. C. Douglas Dillon for the 
Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; and the Direc- 
tor, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. Also present 
at the Meeting and participating in the Council Actions below 
were the Secretary of the Treasury and the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget. Also attending the Meeting were the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelligence; 
the Director, U.S. Information Agency; the Special Assistants 
to the President for National Security Affairs (Items 3 & 4), 
for Science and Technology, and for Security Operations Coor- 
dination; Assistant Secretary of State Gerard C. Smith; Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense John N. Irwin, IT; Mr. Huntington 
Sheldon, CIA; the Assistant White House Steff Secretary; the 
Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, 
NSC. 


There follows a summary of the discussion at the Meeting 
and the main points taken. 


Mr. Lay said he regretted that Mr. Gray would be unable 
to attend the beginning of the Meeting but might be able to 
join the Meeting before it ended. 


1. SIGNIFICANT WORLD DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING U.S. SECURITY 


2. U.S. POLICY TOWARD CUBA 
(NSC Action No. olo0-b-(1); NSC oe NSC Actions Nos. 2177, 
2213 


2191, 2195, 2201, 2206 and 
3. U.S. POLICY TOWARD THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


(NSC 5902/1; NSC Actions Nos. 2176 and 2212) 
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Mr. Allen said USIA had been discussing means of presenting 
factual information to the Cuban people. His agency had been 
under some pressure from U.S. newspapers and Members of Congress 
on this point. The Senate had recently passed a resolution allo- 
cating $100,000 to be used by USIA to buy time on Florida radio 
stations for programs aimed at Cuba. However, a conference con- 
mittee had refused the allocation of additional money, suggesting 
that funds already appropriated be used for the purpose. Studies 
in USIA had developed two possibilities for getting the factual 
information to the Cuban people. One project would be a 500 
kilowatt mobile standard-wave radio station in Florida transmit- 
ting programs beamed to Cuba. It would take at least nine months 
and possibly up to twenty months to put this project into oper- 
ation. A second project was the proposal to fly an aircraft over 
Key West for the purpose of beaming television programs into 
Cuba, probably on Channel 8. This project could be put into 
operation in about eight weeks if the Navy would provide USIA 
with a Super-Constellation aircraft now being used on weather 
patrol duties. However, this project was fraught with certain 
difficulties. The Federal Communications Commission, although 
4t would of course cooperate if directed to do so by the NSC or 
the President, was strongly opposed to the operation because it 
feared that the result would be a radio war in the Western Hemis- 
phere. In any case, FCC would like to be heard before being 
directed by the NSC to proceed. Mr. Allen pointed out that if 
Mexico or Canada beamed programs to one of our cities from an 
aircraft, we would be furious. A similar reaction might be ex- 
pected from Castro. Moreover, if it became known that we were 
broadcasting on a particular channel, Castro could shift his 
television stations to this channel and jam our programs. In 
fact, jamming is so easy that Castro might retaliate by jamming 
other U.S. stations. So mch for the technical difficulties of 
this problem. There were other difficulties also. Beaming tele- 
vision programs to Cuba from an aircraft would give Castro a plat- 
form from which to denounce the U.S. for television aggression. 
He could pose as a martyr, saying he was a victim of the power- 
ful U.S.,and ask other Iatin American countries to rally to his 
defense. In the light of all these difficulties, USIA was 
searching for alternate means of getting factual information to 
the Cuban people. Our short-wave broadcasts to Cuba have been 
augmented. The difficulty with short-wave broadcasts is that 
there are only about 150,000 short-wave sets in Cuba, most of 
which were imported by Castro during his days as a guerrilla. 

It might be possible for USIA to buy time on local stations in 
Florida for broadcasting Cuban programs. The most useful station 
for this purpose is one owned by Mr. Storer, who is most cooperative 
and whose station has broadcast to Cuba on an experimental basis. 
Most radio stations do not wish to rent two or three hours of good 
listening time to the USIA for Spanish-language programs because 
they are fearful of losing their regular listeners. Mr. Allen con- 
cluded by saying he would welcome guidance on the USIA problen. 


6. TOP SECRET 
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Mr. Dillon was inclined to think that any contrived 
solution such as broadcasting television programs from an air- 
craft would be less than productive in our relations with 
Latin American countries unless the operation produced a very 
definite dividend. Mr. Allen said it had been suggested thet 
we broadcast Big League baseball games to Cuba since the Cubans 
appeared to be baseball fans. Mr. Dillon doubted that broad- 
casting baseball games to Cuba would advance our policy very 
far. Mr. Allen said of course we would mention other news in 
the pause between innings of the baseball game. On balance, 

Mr. Allen agreed that while baseball broadcasting to Cuba had 
some attractions, it was not sufficiently dignified for a U.S. 
progrem. The Vice President egreed that broadcasting from an 
airplane would be counter-productive; it would not produce 

enough benefits to compensate for its disadvantages. The Vice 
President had no objection to taking action which would be bit- 
terly protested by Castro provided such ection would really 
damage the Castro regime but he saw no point in taking action 
which would merely irritate Castro without producing tangible 
benefits for the U.S. No doubt Castro would charge the U.S. 

with aggression if a U.S. broadcast prevented Cubans from listen- 
ing to his speeches. Overt action of this kind should not be 
undertaken by the U.S. unless we are sure that it will result 

in great benefits to us. The Vice President wondered about the 
possibility of buying time on Miami stations. Mr. Allen said 
most of these stations were low-powered stations although there 
was a Spanish-language station in Miami. The Vice President 
thought the power of the low-powered stations might be increased. 
Mr. Allen felt we should expand our short-wave broadcasts, in- 
vestigate the possibility of buying more time on local stations, 
etc. He also pointed out that the International Telecommnications 
Conventions contained the principle that nations wishing to broad- 
cast internationally should do so by short-wave and that standard 
wave or television broadcasts should use only enough power to 
cover the territory of the broadcasting state. The Conventions 
also contain the principle that nations should not broadcast on 
standard-wave or television from the high seas. 
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SEGRET - EYES ONLY 


I - Mr. Murrow February 10, 1961 
IBS - Henry Loomis 


Broadcasting to Cuba 


In view of the questions raised in the press and in Congress about 
increasing broadcasts to Cuba, you may be interested in knowing what 
is being done and the problems involved in doing more. 


Consideration of the problem of broadcasting to Cuba is only mean- 
ingful when the assets of the entire U.S. Government are considered. 
There must be an important division of labor between USIA and CIA. 


The U. S. Government has the following assets: 
ASSETS: 


USIA 
Over a dozen powerful short wave transmitters in the U.S. Seven 
short wave transmitters with a total power of 530 KW are now being used 
for our hour long Spanish broadcast at 8:00 p.m. each evening. An hour 
later this program is repeated over two West Coast transmitters with a 
total power of 200 KW. 


In addition to the short wave broadcasts, the Agency enjoys a tre- 
mendous placement on the local radios throughout Latin America. About 
140 stations now relay portions of our short wave broadcast. In addition, 
we place roughly 400 hours a day on some 1,500 local stations in Latin 
America. 


VOA also broadcasts 41/2 hours a day in English to Latin America 
on short wave. 


CIA 

~ Radio Swan. A 50 KW medium wave transmitter located on Swan Island 
off the Honduran Coast. Swan broadcasts 6 days a week, 8 hours daily in 
Spanish, and 1/2 hour daily in English. It also has a 71/2 KW short wave 
transmitter which carries the same programs. 


CIA has also utilized mobile clandestine transmitters. I understand. 


the attrition has been heavy. - DECLASSIFIED 
SECRET - EYES ONLY E.O. 12958, Sec. 3.5 
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Private U.S. 

WRUL has five short wave transmitters in Boston with a total of 
220 KW. These now broadcast several hours a day in Spanish and English 
to Latin America. While much of their program is music, CIA did place 
programs on them until Swan was operating. 


Half a dozen commercial U.S. medium wave stations can be heard in 
some parts of Cuba, particularly late at night. WGBS in Miami has the 
best coverage. CIA is now placing two hours a day of Spanish on WGBS -- 
one hour late in the evening, one hour early in the morning. WGBS broad- 
casts 50 KW in the daytime but is required to reduce power to 10 KW at 
night. CIA is attempting to get special FCC permission to raise the power 
of WGBS during its broadcast. To date CIA has not been successful. 


Last year a VOA technical monitor toured the entire island of Cuba 
and obtained complete and accurate data on both medium wave and short 
wave reception, city-by-city. He found that in addition to WGBS, the Atlanta, 
Nashville, and New Orleans stations had fair reception in limited areas, 
especially late at night. 


FACTS: 


It is estimated that there are about 1,100, 000 radio receivers in Cuba, 
of which at least 10% can tune short wave. There is considerable evidence 
that the number of short wave receivers may be significantly larger how- 
ever -- many of them having been smuggled into Cuba during the Batista 
regime in order to hear Castro's short wave broadcasts. 


There are 135 medium wave transmitters on the island. While most 
are quite low power, at least two are 50 KW. Most of these stations are 
concentrated in urban areas. Twenty-five FM transmitters are mainly 
used for relay purposes. Six low powered short wave transmitters are 
now in use but a 100 KW transmitter purchased from the Swiss last year 
should be on the air shortly, 


‘The large number of medium wave transmitters, particularly in the 
Havana area, effectively block reception of medium wave stations from 
outside the area. Since Cuban radios no longer operate independently, 
Castro can assign many to a jamming function without interfering with his 
domestic coverage. For the last six weeks he has been jamming Swan 
medium wave with increasing effectiveness. He has attempted jamming 
on short wave but physics is against him and the short wave Jamming has 
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been largely ineffective. If Castro chose, he could change the frequency 
of his most powerful transmitters and interfere with U.S. commercial 
broadcasts as far north as New York and as far west as the Mississippi. 


In February, 1960 the Senate ratified the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement to which Canada, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Mexico, and the West Indies are signatories. The treaty, negotiated over 
ten years ago, assigns specific frequencies and powers to the different 
countries for the express purpose of minimizing interference between 
countries. If the U.S. Government overtly broadcasts on medium wave to 
Cuba, it would be a clear violation of this treaty. 


In view of the above, CIA and we have divided the job as follows: 


VOA short wave broadcasts are aimed at an audience throughout Latin 
America. They discuss problems of interest to all of Latin America, 
including the Cuban problem. The US-Cuban position is explained not only 
to Cubans but to other Latin Americans. Its tone is objective and unexcited. 
Short wave broadcasts are massively supplemented by placement of 
material on local radios. 


Radio Swan is for Cubans to talk to Cubans. Its purpose is to excite 
its listeners and to ridicule and undermine the regime. The CIA program 
on WGBS, while also Cuban to Cuban, is designed to be more objective, 
more certain of its accuracy, and quieter in tone. 


All evidence points to both VOA and Swan having wide audiences. Many 
listen to both; to VOA for confirmation; to Swan for titilation. Some say 
that Swan has carried too many unfounded rumors and that its credibility 
is low. CIA is well aware of this and is watching it carefully, but we all 
agree the purpose of Swan is to be exciting. It should not have the same 
broadcast policy as the Voice. The WGBS program is just starting. All of 
this can perhaps best be summed up in the following direct quote froma 
Cuban defector who arrived in Mexico last week: 


'VOA is the only thing we have, now that Radio Swan is being 
jammed. People spend the whole day waiting for the Voice of 
America broadcast. They consider it truthful and completely 
reliable. We know that when the Voice says it, it's true. It is 
dangerous to be caught listening to the Voice of America, but 
everybody is doing it. There are many short wave sets in Cuba 
because they were popular when Fidel was broadcasting from the 
Sierra Maestra. Now they are being used to hear the Voice. We 
also try to hear Miami on the regular broadcast band, but it is 
not as clear or as strong as hearing the Voice from Washington." 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 


The '62 Eisenhower budget calls for an increase of:one hour in Spanish. 
The B budget you approved would call for an additional hour over that, 
which would make a total of three hours of daily originations in Spanish. I 
believe that this would be ample. | 


VOA has been urged by many to build a medium wave station in Florida. 
We have done the engineering studies of this. I do not recommend it how- 
ever since it would be a clear violation of the NARBA Treaty; Castro could 
jam it in all the major cities; it would give him an excuse throughout Latin 
America when he started interfering with U.S. domestic broadcasts. 


Many have also urged us to buy time on commercial stations. In fact, 
the Congress last year under the urging of Senator Mundt appropriated 
$100,000 for this purpose. I did not and do not recommend that VOA do 
this since CIA is now doing it without attribution, making it more effective. 
Incidentally, we and CIA have worked very closely in this affair. We helped 
them contact WGBS and they used our engineering studies in picking the 
station. 


CONCLUSIONS: 
VOA is now doing all it can and should. Since you will be unable to 


mention the CIA program, there is no easy way to answer the many who 
press us to do more. 


cc: I - Mr. Wilson 
Mr. Dave Phillips 
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Document If: Arthur Schlesinger, Special Assistant to the President, Memorandum to 
President Kennedy, February 11, 1961. 


As John F. Kennedy entered the White House in January 1961, some of his advisers sensed that the 
chances of hiding the U.S. role in the assault on Cuba were perilously slim. On February 7, as top 
State Department, CIA and military officials met to review plans for the upcoming attack, the 
discussion turned to ways of concealing U.S. sponsorship. Assistant Secretary of State Thomas 
Mann observed that “anyone who knows how to read already knows that the United States is 
supporting training bases in Guatemala and financing revolutionary groups in the United States.” 

Mann was right; during the previous few months, major U.S. newspapers had begun to publish 
selected details of the operation, despite the sometimes effective attempts by CIA and White House 
officials to suppress media reports on the topic.'® 

“Plausible denial was a pathetic illusion,” the CIA’s inspector general would later conclude.”’” 
Word had begun to seep out in late 1960, when several U.S. news outlets including The Nation 
magazine broke parts of the story. Then, on January 10, 1961, the New York Times reported on the 
CIA’s facility in Guatemala in a front-page article titled “U.S. Helps Train an Anti-Castro Force At 
Secret Guatemalan Air-Ground Base.” The Jimes article did not mention the CIA, but it did note 
the significant but behind-the-scenes U.S. role. At the base, the article said, “commando-like forces 
are being drilled in guerrilla warfare tactics by foreign personnel, mostly from the United States.” 

The word was out, but the operation was still on. On February 11, 1961, Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., a Harvard historian serving as special assistant to the president, warned Kennedy that 
deniability was lost. “However well disguised any action might be, it will be ascribed to the United 
States,” he wrote. An attack on Cuba could “fix a malevolent image of the new Administration in 
the minds of millions,” Schlesinger warned. (Document 1f) 

Though Schlesinger thought the proposed invasion was risky and misguided, he offered 
President Kennedy some tips on how to shield the United States from charges of illegal 
intervention. One option he suggested was a covert operation to provoke Cuba into providing a 
pretext for the U.S. attack. “Would it not be possible to induce Castro to take offensive action 
first?” Schlesinger wondered. 

As the invasion date loomed, Schlesinger himself was drawn into the crumbling cover-up. In 
early April Gilbert Harrison, publisher of the New Republic, sent Schlesinger a copy of an exposé 
by journalist Karl Meyer that the magazine planned to run soon. The article was, in Schlesinger’s 
words, “a careful, accurate and devastating account” of the CIA’s involvement with the exile force. 
Harrison inquired as to whether publishing the story was a good idea. As Schlesinger later wrote, 
he then referred the issue to President Kennedy: 


Obviously [the article’s] publication in a responsible magazine would cause trouble, but 
could the government properly ask an editor to suppress the truth? Defeated by this 
moral issue, I handed the article over to the President, who instantly read it and expressed 
the hope that it could be stopped. Harrison accepted the suggestion without questions — 
a patriotic act which left me oddly uncomfortable. 
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February 11, 1961 


FGP-SEGREF- 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Ae you know, there {s great pressure within the government in 
favor of a drastic deciston with regard to Cuba, 


There is, it seems to me, a plausible argument for this declafon 

if one excludes everything but Cuba itself and looks only at the pace 
‘of military consolidation within Cuba and the mounting impatience 
of the armed exiles. 


However, as 800n as one begins to broaden the focus beyond Cuba 
to include the hemisphere and the rest of the world, the arguments 
against this decision begin to gain force. 


However well disguised any action might be, it will be ascribed to 
the United States. The result would be a wave of massive protest, 
agitation and sabotage throughout Latin America, Europe, Asia and 
Africa (not to speak of Canada and of certain quarters in the United 
States). Worst of all, this would be your first dramatic foreign 
policy initlative. At one stroke, it would dissipate all the extraor- 
dinary good will which has been rising toward the new Administration 
through the world. It would fix a malevolent {mage of the new Ad- 
ministration in the minds of millions. 


It may be that on balance the drastic decision may have to be made. 
If so, every care must be taken to protect ourselves against the 
inevitable political and diplomatic fall-out. 


1. Would it not be possible to induce Castro to take offensive action 
first? He has already launched expeditions against Panama and 
against the Dominican Republic. One can conceive a black oper- 
ation in, say, Haiti which might in time lure Castro into sending 
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a few boatloads of men on to a Haitian beach in what could be 
portrayed ac an effort to overthrow the Haitian regimo. If 
only Castro could be induced to commit an offensive act, then 
the moral isaue would be clouded, and the anti-US campaign 
would be hobbled from tho start. 


2. Should you not consider at some point addressing a speech to 
the whole hemisphere setting forth {n cloquent terms your own 
conception of inter-Amorican progress toward individual free- 
dom and social justice? Such a opecch would identify our Latin 
American policy with the aspirations of the plain people of the 
hemisphere. Ao part of this speoch, you could point out the 
threata raised against the inter-American system by dictatorial 
states, and especially by dictatorial stateo under the control of 
non-hemisphere governments or ideologies. If this wero done 
properly, action against Castro could be seen as in the intcresto 
of the hemisphere and not just of Amoricnon corporations. 


3 


Could we not bring down Castro and Trujillo at the same time? 
If the fall of the Castro regime could be accompanied or pre-e 
ceded by the fall of the Trujillo regimo, it would show that woe 
have a principled concarn for human freedom and do not object 
only to left-wing dictators. 


If the drastic decision proves necessary in tho ond, I hope that steps 

of this sort can do something to mitigate the effects. And, if we do 
take the drastic decision, it must be made cloar that we have done so, 
not lightly, but only after we had exhaustod overy conceivable 
alternative. 


as:gs Arthur Schlesinger, jr. 
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Document Ig: Arthur Schlesinger, Special Assistant to the President, “Cuba: Political, 
Diplomatic and Economic Problems,” to President Kennedy, April 10, 1961. [excerpt] 
Document Ih: Tracy Barnes, CIA Assistant Deputy Director for Plans, “Cuba,” to Arthur 
Schlesinger, Special Assistant to the President, April 11, 1961. 


In the hurried preparations during the final days before the CIA’s invasion at the Bay of Pigs, 
White House officials struggled with the question of what to tell the public in response to the 
inevitable questions about the U.S. role in the operation. McGeorge Bundy, Kennedy’s national 
security adviser, suggested a nuanced form of denial in a memo to Arthur Schlesinger; should the 
press ask the president about CIA involvement, Bundy recommended this answer: “As far as we 
are concerned, any revolt against the Castro dictatorship inside Cuba, and any return to Cuba by 
exiled patriots, will be altogether Cuban in spirit, membership, and purpose.””” 

Schlesinger knew that such evasion would be viewed skeptically by the media and by the 
world. In a memo to President Kennedy a week before D-day, Schlesinger recommended several 
“diversionary measures” to take the focus off U.S. intervention and urged Kennedy not to get 
caught up in covering up the U.S. role. The most important consideration, Schlesinger argued, was 
the “protection of the President”: 


When lies must be told, they should be told by subordinate officials. At no point should 
the President be asked to lend himself to the cover operation. For this reason, there seems 
to be some merit in Secretary [of State Dean] Rusk’s suggestion that someone other than 
the President make the final decision and do so in his absence — someone whose head 
can later be placed on the chopping block if things go terribly wrong. (Document 1g) 


Schlesinger then mapped out potential press inquiries and suggested responses. He anticipated 
hard questions, among them: “Mr. President, would you say that, so far as Cuba is concerned, the 
U.S. has been faithful to its treaty pledges against intervention in other countries? Would you say 
that it has resolutely enforced the laws forbidding the use of U.S. territory to prepare revolutionary 
action against other states?” Schlesinger was stumped; the only answer he could provide Kennedy 
— “2222?” — was a small but glaring indication that the effort to hide U.S. involvement was on its 
last legs. 

The CIA’s Tracy Barnes also coached Schlesinger on how to handle press inquiries, 
recommending the line that “there have been many allegations regarding U.S. support, all of which 
have been denied and none of which have been proved.” He added: “it might be said that any 
specific evidence indicating impropriety will, of course, be considered. (I believe that we can live 
with this one...” (Document 1h) 

At an April 12 press conference, President Kennedy faced the first tough questions about 
possible U.S. intervention. One reporter asked: “Has a decision been reached on how far the 
country will be willing to go in helping an anti-Castro uprising or invasion of Cuba?” Kennedy 
responded by pledging that “there will not be, under any conditions, an intervention in Cuba by the 
United States armed forces.” Kennedy added that “the basic issue in Cuba is not one between the 
United States and Cuba. It is between the Cubans themselves.” 
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April 10, 1961 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


SUBJECT: Cuba: Political, Diplomatic and 
Economic Problema 


i. Introduction, Tho operational planning far the Cuban project 
seomo much farther advanced than tho political, diplomatic and oco- 
nomic planning which properly should accompany ft. Ao a reoult, 
preparations to deal with the political, diplomatic and cconomic ro- 
percussions of the operation are inadequate. Unleso wo speed theso 
proparations, we run the rick that a ouccessful military reoult may 
be to a conoiderahble degree nullified by seriously adverse reoults in 
the political, diplomatic and economic areas. 
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loaders in cther lands who understand our problem and sympathico 
with our objective will hardly be able to ignore the surge of public 
anger in their own countrices, 


7. Countermeasures to nullify the Communist offensive. Our 
problem is how to protect the post-January 20 impression of the United 
States as o maturo and liberal nation, opposed to imperialiom and 
colonialform and dedicated to justice, peace ond freedom. 


The operational contribution to this effort «- i.c,, Cubanizing the 
operation and doing nothing which would bo inconsistent with e spon- 
tancous Cuban effort -- has been worked out with ckill and care. But 
the scupporting political and diplomatic menourao oeom otill in a highly 


rudimentary stage. 


8. Tha United States line. The impending Stevanoeon specch in tho 
United Nations represents our first cffort at a political~diplomatic counter~ 
offensive. The oosential olomento of thie specch are (a) thet Castro is 
threatened, not by Americans, but by Cubans justly indignant over his 
betrayal of his own revolution, (b) that we sympathise with these patriotic 
Cubans, and (c) that there will be no American participation in any mil{- 
tary aggression against Castro's Cuba. If our representatives cannot 
evade in debate the question whether the CIA has actually helpod the 
Cuban rebels, they will presumably be obliged, {n the traditional, pro- 
U-2 manner, to deny any ouch CIA activity. (If Castro files a group of 
captured Cubano to New York to teotify that they were organized and 
trained by CIA, we will have to be prepared to chow that the alleged 
CIA personnel wero crrant idealists or ooldiors-of-fortune working on 
their own.-) 


If this -- or something like it -- fo the goneral lino wo aro prepared to 
take and stick to, then the State Department should prepare o definitive 
statement of this position.. 


That ctatement should be communicated first to the information officers 
of our government likely to bs confronted with questions about the Cuban 
operation «- Salinger, Murrow, Tubby, White, Sylvester. <A meeting 
of these officers ohould be convened in the next few days. | 


sm mt ege 
Via eth as 
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At on appropriate moment, the statement should be communicated 
to United Staten Ambancadors, and especially to those in tho new 
nations. 


What about the Senate Foreign Relations Committee? What about 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee? What about Senators and 
Congressmen in goneral? Someone should begin to think what they 
chould be told. 


A Committee for a Freo Cuba should be organized with impressive 
liberal names to backstop the Revolutionary Council and offset the Fair 
Piay for Cuba Committec. 


9. Diverolonary measures. Some thought chould be given to 
possible diversionary measures which might offset the Soviet propaganda 
cffensive. The arrest of Masferrer was a good stroke. Could not come- 
thing be done against the Dominican Republic in the next few days? -- 
some new call for action against the Trujillotyranny? Can we not 
affirm in aome atriking way our support for some progressive govern- 
ment in Latin America, like Venesuela? Can we not do something in 
Africa or Asia which will counteract the Soviet claim that we are unré- 
generate imperialiste? Could comething be brought before the United 
Nations in the next ten days which would permit us to take a strong anti- 
imperialist position? 


10. Protection of the President, The character and repute of 
President Kennedy conatitute one of our greatest national resources. 
Nothing should be done to jeopardize thio invaluable asset. When lies 
must be told, they should bo told by subordinate officialg. At no point 


should the President be asked to lend himself to the cover eperetiom 


For this reason, there seems to me merit in Secretary Rusk's suggestion 
that someone other than the President make the final deciaion and do s0 
in his absence -- someone whose head can later be placed in the block 

if things go terribly wrong. 


Someone should start thinking about press conferences, 


Q. Mr, President, can you tell us about the reported invasion of 
Cuba this morning? 
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A. Weare doing our beat to got the exact facte. So far aos 
I can tell at presont, a number of opponents of the Castro regime 
have landed on Cuba, I understand that the Revolutionary Council 
is trying to make contact with these people. 


Q. Sir, according to the newspapers, tho rebel forces were 
trained in American camps and supplied by American agencies, 


A. There have been many thousands of Cuban refugees in Florida 
in these last months. Ihave no doubt that many of thom have been 
determinod to do what they can at the earliest possible moment to 
restora freedom to their homeland. They have the sympathy of 
American citizens in this effort -- just ao the forces cf Castro en- 
joyed oimilar sympathy threo yeara ago when they ware conducting 
their rebellion against Batista. I suppose that, just as the Castro 
forces got money and arms from sources {in the United States, these 
new rebels may well have too. But, ao far as I can tell, this loa 
purely Cuban operation. I doubt whether Cuban patriots in exile would 
have to be stimulated and organized by the United Stateo in order to 
persuade them to berate their nation from a Communist dictator. 


Q. Mr. President, have you any plans for the recognition of the 
Revolutionary Council as a provisional government? 


A. None at this time, 
Q. Mr. President, is CIA involved in thig affair? 


A. Aol caid a moment ago, I imagine that elemento in the United 
States helped these opponents of Castro, as they helped Castro himpelf 
fn 1958. Ican agoure you that the United States Government hao no 
intention of using force to overthrow the Castro regime or of contributing 
force for that purpose unless compelied ta do so in the interente of self- 
defense. fHardty satisfactory: it fo imporative that a better formuls be 
worked out before your next press conference. | 


Q. Mr. President, would you say that, so far as Cuba is concerned, 
the U.S. has been faithful to its treaty pledges against intervention in 
other countries? Would you say that it hao resolutely enforced the laws 
forbidding the use of U,S. territory to prepare revolutionary action 
against another state? 
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Memorandum from C. Tracy Barnes of the Central Intelligence Agency, 


to the President's Special Assistant (Schlesinger) 


Washington, April Ll, 1961. 


SUBJECT Cuba 


I-have montioned our conversation to Mr. Dulles and Dick 
Bissell, both of whom are thinking about the two main points, 
i.c., how to answor the direct question regarding support or 
involvomontj.and, secondly, should anything further be done with 
respect to particular individuals "on the Hill." The latter ques- 
tion might appropriately be raised at the meating Wednesday 
afternoon. 


With rogard to the othor question, if we have any brilliant 
thoughts wo will paso along. In the meantime, I would like to 
list a few ideas some of which repent part of our conversation: 


1, Tho support or involvement question unavoidably requires 
the answer to a spocific issue, namoly, do you want directly to 
deny or to avoid denial by using some less direct and thorefore 
inevitably ambiguous form of words, The working press is too 
smart and, at the moment, too woll informed to assume anything 
but an affirmative from an answer failing directly to deny. 
Assuming 5 denial io not feasible, I would suggest consideration 
of tho following: | 


a, A statement that thore havo boon many allegations 
regarding U.S. support, oll éf which have boen denied and 


none of which have been proved, In addition, it might be said - 


that any opecific evidence indicating impropricty will, of 
course, be considered. (I bolicve that wo can live with this 
one. You will remember that it is the same position all 
agreed should bo used in New York.) 


b. If possible, it would bo fine to include in an anower a 
few of the good ringing phrases that wore to bo used by 
Stevenson in New York in caso his speech does not occur. 
The ones I have in mind deal with the placing of blame on the 
Castro regime and the fact that the anti-Castro offorts, such 
as they are, are Cuban not American. 
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c. Roa's appearance is now definitely off until Thursday, 
Moreover, there have been reports (Tuesday and Tuesday night) 
that he is very shaky, upset and possibly (repeat possibly) going 
to collapse. Also note the attached cable which, I think, is 
probably pretty accurate. A point can at least be made that 
having come to New York like a lion with all sorts of bluster and 
fire, he has now failed to show twice when given an opportunity 
to state his case. If anything further develops, I'll let you know 


immediately. 


d. I have been thinking about the opening phrase in Mac 
Bundy's suggested paragraph which has to do with not speaking 
of the doings of the Agency, and I hope that any such phraseology 
can be avoided. As you know, historically, intelligence activities 
have been denied but not with a preamble of this sort, I feel 
certain that such a preamble will not go down well with the press 
or the public. Moreover, it will always be construed, in the 
particular case where used, as evidence that the Agency is 
involved. The press is sophisticated enough to interpolate the 
preamble where a denial is given and would, in my opinion, 
prefer to do so than to have it explained. 


2. The arrest of Rolando Masferrer may be brought up with an 
inference that he may have been discriminated against since he is 
persona non grata to the Revolutionary Council. The answer to this 
is pretty easy, namely, Mr. Masferrer was, indeed, one of Batista’s 
most notorious aides but a violation of the Neutrality Act was the 
reason that his asylum was rescinded by the State Department and 
that he was arrested by the I&NS and indicted by a Federal Grand 
Jury. There would be no harm in this connection in indicating that 
similar action would be taken against any other individuals where 
the evidence was sufficientto justify a comparable charge. 


C. Tracy Barnes 
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Document li: David Phillips, Chief of Propaganda, CIA Cuban Task Force, Cable to CIA 
Station, Miami, March 25, 1961. 

Document Ij: Cuban Revolutionary Council “War Bulletins,” Prepared by CIA, Issued by 
Lem Jones Associates, April 17-19, 1961. [transcript] 


To increase the chances of an internal uprising to support the exile invasion brigade, David Phillips 
selected a “symbol of Christian resistance” — the fish. The propaganda theme was imposed on the 
Cuban Revolutionary Council (CRC), the replacement for the CIA’s first exile coalition, the 
Democratic Revolutionary Front (FRD). In a March 27, 1961 cable to the CIA’s Miami station, 
Phillips instructed that it was time tell CRC leader José Miro Cardona that the fish symbol would 
be “adopted by [the] Revolutionary Council.” The CIA had “large quantities of fish prop[aganda] 
on hand,” Phillips wrote. (Document 11) 

The symbolism played on religious themes used earlier in the CIA psywar. For example, the 
FRD’s first publication, Rescate, ran cartoons depicting Fidel Castro as “The Anti-Christ.” Howard 
Hunt, who guided the group’s propaganda operations, reported later that Phillips’ man in Miami, 
“Douglas Gupton,” had reached out to Catholic leaders in Florida and several Central American 
countries to rally and coordinate a “fixed response” of church opposition to the revolutionary 
government.” 

When the invasion began, the CIA’s Radio Swan spread the fish rallying cry: “Alert! Alert! 
Look well at the rainbow. The fish will rise very soon. Chico is in the house. Visit him. The sky is 
blue. Place notice in the tree. The tree is green and brown. The letters arrived well. The letters are 
white. The fish will not take much time to rise. The fish is red.”” 

These were essentially “nonsense messages” intended to divert Cuban authorities, as Hunt 
later explained them (Hunt had joined Phillips’ propaganda team late in the operation). “We 
couched it in terms that could, conceivably, confuse and misdirect Castro’s G-2... I remember 
thinking at the time of BBC’s wartime broadcasts which used plain texts to communicate with 
resistance teams in Europe.” Phillips later recalled the objective of the odd phrases, writing that 
“something had to be said during the broadcasts which had been programmed to trumpet the 
victorious landing and to give the signal for action to infiltration and sabotage teams.””” 

Back in August of 1960, Phillips had secretly contracted a small New York public relations 
firm, Lem Jones Associates, Inc., to handle official announcements by the exile groups involved in 
the Cuba project. Jones also ran projects like the September 1960 “Caravan of Sorrow” — a Miami 
to New York anti-Castro bus tour by Cuban exile women.” 

When the invasion came, it was Jones who issued the CRC’s “war bulletins,” every word of 
which was written at Phillips’ propaganda shop. (Document 1j) While these statements were issued 
in the name of the CRC, the group’s entire leadership was in fact sequestered away near Miami by 
the CIA, where they were to wait until they could be installed as a provisional government of Cuba. 

Phillips replayed the fish theme through the CRC statements he scripted. Bulletin No. 3, 
issued late in the day after the April 17 landings, ended with this declaration: “As is well known the 
fish is the Christian symbol of resistance. When the fish is placed in a vertical position it is a sign 
that internal revolt is in full swing. The fish will stand tonight!” 
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#1 April 17 


Before dawn Cuban patriots in the cities and in the 
hills began the battle to liberate our homeland from the 
despotic rule of Fidel Castro and get the Cubans rid of 
international communism's cruel oppression. 

This struggle is in the glorious tradition of Jose 
Marti. The Cuban people rising against their tyrannical 
oppressors have one supreme goal: the final restoration of 
Cuba's liberty. 

Today's historic action is the result of long months of 
planning and effort by Cubans who once before risked their 
lives against tyranny. These fighting patriots now take up 
the uncompleted task of rescuing the revolution cynically 
betrayed. They represent all walks of life and all social 
groups. 

During many months, contact with elements of the Cuban 
military system have been maintained by various revolutionary 
groups, and now these silent warriors are carrying out 
tasks assigned to them by the Revolutionary Command. 

In the unquenchable thirst for liberty, the Cuban people 
seize arms to obliterate a vicious alien oppressor, fired 
by the vision of inevitable victory and convinced that the 
freedom-loving peoples of this hemisphere will make common 
cause with them and support them in this critical hour both 
morally and materially. 

No cause has ever been more just. 


#2 April 17 


The Cuban Revolutionary Council announces a successful 
landing of military supplies and equipment in the Cochinos 
Bay area of Matanzas Province. 

Overcoming some armed resistance by Castro supporters, 
substantial amounts of food and ammunition reached elements 
of internal resistance engaged in active combat. 

For many months various revolutionary groups now integrated 
in the Cuban Revolutionary Council have been distributing a 
variety of revolutionary supplies and equipment to selected 
Sites in Cuba. 

The remote, thinly populated Zapata Marsh area of 
Matanzas Province has served aS a zone in which munitions 
and equipment were cached for eventual use by resistance 
fighters in the Escambray and elsewhere. 

Because Cuban Revolutionary Council members are now 
totally occupied with the dramatic events unfolding in 
Cuba, their views will be made known to the press solely 
through the Cuban Revolutionary Council's spokesman, Dr. 
Antonio Silio. 
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#4 April 17 


The Cuban Revolutionary Council wishes to announce that 
the principal battle of the Cuban revolt against Castro will 
be fought in the next few hours. Action today was largely of 
a supply and support effort to forces which have been mobi- 
lized and trained inside Cuba over the past several months. 

The tremendous army of invisible soldier-patriots has 
now received its instructions to strike the vital blow for 
the liberation of their beloved country. 

Our partisans in every town and village in Cuba will 
receive, in a manner known only to them, the message which 
will spark a tremendous wave of internal conflict against 
the tyrant. The Spokesman for the Revolutionary Council 
stated: "I predict that before dawn the island of Cuba will 
rise up en masse in a coordinated wave of sabotage and 
rebellion which will sweep communism from our country." 

It is obvious that details of these events which are 
about to happen can not be made public here. However, it 
can be revealed that the patriots have been instructed to 
cut communications, destroy power facilities, disrupt 
transportation and mobilize against Castro. 

Furthermore, it is expected that before dawn Cuban 
patriots will move against the ever dwindling portion of 
the militia which has not already come over to our side. 

Our information from Cuba indicates that much of the 
militia in the countryside has already defected from Castro. 

As was indicated in the press of April 16, our clandestine 
radio has been giving instructions to the insurgents throughout 
the island. In a coded message, on this radio yesterday, a 
statement was made that "the fish will soon stand." 

As is well known the fish is the Christian symbol of 
resistance. When the fish is placed in a vertical position 
it is a sign that the internal revolt is in full swing. 

The fish will stand tonight! 


#4 April 18 


Peasants, workers and militia are joining the freedom 
front and aiding the rapidly expanding area already liberated 
by the Revolutionary Command. 

The Cuban Revolutionary Council announces that Cuban 
freedom fighters in the Matanzas area are being attacked by 
heavy Soviet tanks and MIG aircraft which have destroyed 
sizable amounts of medical supplies and equipment. 

These humanitarian supplies were destined for the Cuban 
freedom fighters who are shedding their blood to overthrow 
the shackles of Communisn. 

The Cuban Revolutionary Council is deeply grateful for 
the countless messages of support and encouragement pouring 
in from all parts of the world. Such demonstration of 
international sympathy are convincing proof that freedom 
loving people of the world repudiate the Communistic slavery 
imposed by Castro over the Cuban people. 
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#5 April 19 


In spite of continuous attacks by Soviet MIGs, heavy 
tanks and artillery forces the Revolutionary Command has 
completed the planned first phase of their military operation 
in the south of Cuba. This phase involved the successful 
establishment of guerrilla troops in the Escambray mountains. 

Numerous elements of the forces from the Cochinos Bay 
area have completed a movement north of Cienfuegos from 
which they will be able to reinforce the patriots already 
fighting in the mountains. 

It can also be revealed that additional guerrilla units 
have infiltrated central Matanzas Province. The heroic 
action of a small holding force which resisted Soviet 
tanks, artillery and aircraft during the last twenty hours, 
made possible this result. 

According to the Command's last information this force 
continues its valiant fight against tyranny. 


#6 April 19 


The Revolutionary Council wishes to make a prompt and 
emphatic statement in the face of recent astonishing public 
announcements from uninformed sources. 

The statement indicates that "Several thousand" Cuban 
patriots have fallen in the battle which took place today 
in southern Cuba. This is a pronouncement which will cer- 
tainly please Castro but would dishearten the Cuban people 
who are eagerly waiting to break the chains that bind them 
to Communism. 

The recent landings in Cuba have been constantly though 
inaccurately described as an invasion. It was, in fact, a 
landing mainly of supplies and support for our patriots who 
have been fighting in Cuba for months and was numbered in 
the hundreds, not the thousands. 

Regretfully, we admit tragic losses in today's action 
among a small holding force which courageously fought 
Soviet tanks and artillery while being attacked by Russian 
MIG aircraft — a gallantry which allowed the major portion 
of our landing party to reach the Escambray mountains. 

We did not expect to topple Castro immediately or without 


setbacks. And it is certainly true that we did not expect 
to face, unscathed, Soviet armaments directed by Communist 
advisers. We did and survived! 


The struggle for freedom of six million Cubans continues! 
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Document 1k: Adlai Stevenson, Ambassador to the United Nations, Telegram to Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk and CIA Director Allen Dulles, April 16, 1961. 


The first phase of the invasion of Cuba began when CIA planes bombed Cuban targets in the 
morning hours of April 15, 1961. At the United Nations in New York, the Cuban ambassador, Raul 
Roa, quickly charged that the air strike was masterminded by the United States. 

U.S. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson adamantly refuted the accusation, calling it “without 
foundation.” In reference to the planes that bombed Cuba, Stevenson said they “to the best of our 
knowledge were Castro’s own air force planes and, according to the pilots, they took off from 
Castro’s own air force fields.” Stevenson even displayed a photo of one of the planes as he 
commented: “It has the markings of Castro’s air force on the tail, which everyone can see for 
himself. The Cuban star and initials F.A.R., Fuerza Aerea Revolucionario, are clearly visible.” 

In fact the pilots were not genuine defectors, they were “flying actors,” as CIA propaganda 
chief David Phillips later explained: 


As another of the last-minute efforts to mask United States involvement, and to make the 
external aspects of the attack appear to be “internal,” it was decided the first air strike 
must seem to originate in Cuba. Three Cuban airfields were to be bombarded, but in a 
manner which would make it appear that defecting Castro pilots had done it, rather than 
exile planes from Central America. It was my assignment... to stage-manage the 
incredible charade.” 


The exile pilots followed Phillips’ instruction, disguising their planes and repeating the defection 
script upon landing in Florida. As Phillips monitored the debate unfolding at the UN, he was 
stunned by Stevenson’s performance. He later wrote: “As I watched Stevenson defend the deceitful 
scheme a chill moved through my body. What had we done? Adlai Stevenson had been taken in by 
the hoax! Had no one bothered to tell our Ambassador at the United Nations of the deception 
involved in the air strike?” 

Despite briefings from both the CIA and the White House on U.S. support for the exile force, 
Stevenson had not been informed of the planned air strikes. At the time of his UN statement on the 
issue, he believed and unwittingly repeated the CIA cover story. 

The planes scheme was rapidly debunked, and on April 16, as the cover-up came apart at the 
UN, Stevenson suffered disgrace because of his previous denial of U.S. involvement. Angered at 
having been duped, Stevenson sounded off in a cable to Secretary of State Rusk and CIA Director 
Dulles. Stevenson said that he was “greatly disturbed” by the fact that the bombers had attacked 
from outside Cuba. “There is gravest risk of another U-2 disaster in such uncoordinated action,” 
Stevenson warned, alluding to the 1960 incident in which U.S. officials were caught lying about a 
spy flight over the Soviet Union. (Document!k) 

The web of lies behind the invasion effort was beginning to snare top U.S. officials. In trying 
to deceive the world, the CIA had jeopardized the credibility of the country’s most respected 
diplomat. 
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New York, April 16, 1961-6 pm. 


2892. 


FOR SECRETARY ANO OULLES FROM STEVENSON. 


1. GREATLY DISTURBED: BY CLEAR’ INDICATIONS RECEIVED DURING 
DAY IN PROCESS DEVELOPING REBUXTAL MATERIAL THAT BOMBING 
INCIDENTS IN CUBA ON SATURDAY WERE LAUNCHED IN PART AT 
LEAST FROM OUTSIDE CUBA. 


2. | HAD DEFINITE IMPRESSION FROM BARNES WHEN HE WAS HERE 
THAT NO ACTION WOULD-’BS TAKEN WHICH COULD GIVE US POLITICAL 
DIFFICULTY DURING CURRENT UN DEBATE. THIS RAIO,. $F SUCH IT 
WAS, IF EXPOSED WILL.GRAVELY ALTER WHOLE ‘ATMOSPHERE IN GA. 

IF CUBA NOW PROVES ANY OF PLANES ANO PILOTS CAME FROM OUTSIDE’ 
WE WILL FACE: INCREASINGLY HOSTILE. ATMOSPHERE. NO ONE WILL 
BELIEVE THAT. BOMBING ATTACKS: ON CUBA FROM OUTSIDE COULD 

HAVE BEEN ORGANHZED WITHOUT OUR COMPLICITY. 


3. | DO.NOT UNDERSTAND HOW WE COULD LET SUCH ATTACK TAKE 
PLACE TwO DAYS. BEFORE-DEBATE ON CUBAN ISSUE IN GAs NOR CAN 

| UNDERSTAND IF WE COULD NOT. PREVENT SUCH OUTSIDE ATTACK FROM 
TAKING PLACE AT THIS. TIME WHY § COULD NOT HAVE BEEN WARNED 
AND PROVIDED PRE-PREPARED MATERIAL WITH WHICH TO DEFENO US. 
ANSWERS’ L MADE TO ROA'S STATEMENTS ABOUT INCIDENT ON SATURDAY 
WERE HASTILY CONCOCTED -IN DEPARTMENT, AND REVISED BY ME 

AT LAST MINUTE. ON ASSUMPTION THLS WAS CLEAR CASE OF ATTACKS 
BY DEFECTORS INSIDE CUBA, 


4. THERE 1S: GRAVEST RISK OF ANOTHER U-2 DISASTER IN SUCH 
UNCOORD ACTION, Spngepencsmeaeer at 
a o mere STEVENSON : 
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Document Il: Donald Wilson, USIA Deputy Director, Draft Memorandum for the Taylor 
Committee, to Edward Murrow, USIA Director, April 25, 1961. 


Like Adlai Stevenson, top U.S. Information Agency officials found out the truth about the Bay of 
Pigs operation too late to do much about it. Less than two weeks before the invasion, USIA Deputy 
Director Donald Wilson met with his friend Tad Szulc, a reporter for the New York Times who had 
excellent sources in the Cuban exile leadership. Szulc already knew many details of the planned 
invasion, and asked Wilson to arrange briefings for the media once the attack was underway. It was 
the first Wilson had heard of the operation. 

Wilson immediately contacted USIA Director Edward Murrow, who had also not been briefed 
on the invasion plan. Murrow then phoned CIA Director Allen Dulles and urgently requested a 
meeting. In Dulles’ office, Wilson related the information mentioned by Szulc. “The reaction was a 
stonewall — but a very polite one,” according to Wilson. “It quickly became evident that [Dulles] 
was not going to confirm that there was going to be a Cuban invasion.” The conversation “drifted 
into something else just to be polite, and then we left,” Wilson recalled.”’ 

Later in the day Murrow met with Kennedy’s national security adviser, McGeorge Bundy, 
who provided the USIA director with a vague description of the planned invasion. The USIA was 
not consulted about the operation again.” : 

When the CIA’s exile brigade hit the beach, USIA did what it could, expanding its Voice of 
America broadcasts to the Caribbean considerably. But as Wilson later pointed out in a memo 
summarizing the USIA’s disappointing experience with the Bay of Pigs, “programming was very 
sketchy and not nearly as effective as it might have been if we could have prepared in advance for 
it.” (Document 11) 

On the one hand, President Kennedy was deeply concerned about public opinion in the 
months leading up to the invasion, and consequently ordered several measures to make the 
operation “quieter” and “plausibly Cuban.” On the other, however, the White House denial about 
the U.S. role was so complete that even the top information officers in the government were cut out 
of the loop. What most bothered Murrow, according to Wilson, was having no opportunity to offer 
USIA’s views on the advisability of such an operation. “He could have argued strongly against it in 
the National Security Council,” Wilson commented. “He would have at least made his opinion 
known as far as what he thought world opinion would be of it, which would be devastating, and it 
was.” 
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pee a 
EYES ONLY April 25, 1961 
MEMORANDUM FOR: Mr. Murrow 
FROAL Donalée M. Wilson 


Herewith a draft memorandum to General Maxwell Taylor 
or whomever else you feel might want iz 
l. On Thursday, March 30, at a luncheon including 
McGeorge Sundy, Gilpatric, Dulles, Bowles, Bell, and myself 
some casual and uniniozmative remzerks were made concerning 
possisle action in Cuba. 
2. On April 5 Ms. Donald M. Wiison, Deputy Director 
of USA, was invited to breakfast by/ 
[ told Wilson that widespread 
cpera:ions were underway for 2 landing in Cuba backee and plaz=ned 
by Cli. He indicated that the/ had a very full 
story on the operztion which they did not intexc to print. Because 
ic was inimical to the national interest, ( saw Wilson in the 
bose :f persuading USIA to aut horize en Information Oizicer in 


Misrai to brief correspondents once the lencings occurred, 


peemnbgeptemrercge 
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ear at 


3 Armed with this informetion, I went to see Allen Dulies 
thet night accompanied by Mr. Wilson. Mr. Dulles indicated 
that preparations were indeed uncerway, but he gave no indication 
as to the magnitude or the proposed timing of the operation. 
in fact, he said it had not been decided thea whether it would take 
place or not. 

4, That was the last official word of any kine that USIA 
received concerning the entire Cuba operation and that word, 
such 2s it was, was solicited by me. 

5. At 5:34a. m. on April 17 the Voice of America 
first broadcast a wire service report of "invasion" of Cuba. 
Dasrin Zz that raorning they continued to cuoté wire service agencies. 
At 2}. m. on April 17 the Voice of America — after I had consulted 
the White House and State — began broaccasting nineteen hours GW deny 
in Spenish. The broadcasting inclucec a 15-minute news show 
evezy hour on the hour and the other forty-five minutes were taken 
up with Girect Droadc2sts from the United Netions, the President's 

.SNE speech, which was repeated many times, statements by 


otrer high government Officials, anc mesic. 
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6. Our other media output was geared to report the 
"news, '' such as it was, plus priority handling of important official 
statements. 

i Previous to Monday, the 17th, we were broadcasting 

g -\9 PM 

two want eee Spanish to Latin America,fvem-8-te-i0-p--ar. 
This meant that under normal. ecoprataine no broadcast would 
have gone to Cuba or the rest of Latin America until some fifteen hours 
after the news of the landings had become public. If we had received 
2dvarnce knowledge of the operation, we could have prepared the 
Voice and other USIA media to go into action immediately at &34 a. m. 
when the first commercial news of the landings was announced. 
Instead, some nine hours went by before we were able to get into 
action. Even then our programming was very sketchy and not 
nearly as effective as it. might have been if we could have prepared 


in advance for it. 
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Document Im: CIA, “Brief History of Radio Swan,” circa May 1961]. 


Radio Swan has gone down in the history books as one of the CIA’s most ambitious, and notorious, 
psywar operations. A classic covert radio operation, the station was operated under the cover of the 
Gibraltar Steamship Company, a CIA “proprietary.” Anti-Castro exiles selected by the CIA were 
given programs on Radio Swan, which “effectively reached not only its target audience of Cuba, 
but the entire Caribbean as well,” according to a CIA history of the station. (Document 1m) 

“Toward the end of 1960, the effectiveness of Radio Swan began to diminish,” the CIA 
reported. The station’s “credibility and reputation began to suffer” due to infighting between the 
various exile political factions. In addition, the station became something of a rumor mill, as 
“program producers began to exaggerate in order to give their broadcasts a touch of 
sensationalism.” 

Radio Swan was a source of some of the most blatant disinformation ploys of the anti-Castro 
psywar, including the claim that the revolutionary government was going to strip away parental 
rights in order to better indoctrinate Cuban children. Another allegation spread over the station was 
that the government had spiked popular drinks with a secret chemical that would make people 
develop communist ideas. In December 1960, the Cuban newspaper E/ Mundo responded with a 
commentary that said, in part: “The latest stories of Radio Swan would make us laugh... if it 
weren’t for the infamy and poison they distill. 

Though U.S. officials continually denied any involvement with Radio Swan, Cuban leaders 
recognized early on, and publicly identified, those responsible for the broadcast war. On September 
26, 1960, during an address before the United Nations General Assembly, Fidel Castro charged that 
the United States had “taken over” Swan Island and had “set up a very powerful broadcasting 
station... which it has placed at the disposal of war criminals.” 

Radio Swan was the main voice of the CIA-backed exiles, but not the only one. David Phillips 
decided “that a single station was not sufficient for the task.”*’ In late 1960, the CIA set up an 
ostensibly private group in the United States, the Cuban Freedom Committee, to sponsor additional 
anti-Castro broadcasts. Fundraising advertisements in major newspapers helped bolster the cover 
for the operation, but the CIA-backed committee was never actually short of money.” (For more on 
the Cuban Freedom Committee’s radio programs, see Document 4f.) 

The CIA claimed in its history of Radio Swan that the station “was not responsible for the 
wild rumors during those hectic days” of the invasion. Yet the station had broadcast a steady stream 
of lies, such as: “Castro’s forces are surrendering in droves” and “It is reported that Raul Castro 
had committed suicide.”*° 

The CIA’s official position was that the station had performed a valuable service, despite its 
reputation as a truth twister. In the final analysis, Radio Swan “was an important factor in 
presenting the desired picture of the fighting in Cuba to world opinion.” The “desired picture” was 
far from the reality, however. As Howard Hunt, who helped launch the psywar, put it: “Our anti- 
Castro propaganda was not always responsive to what was happening in Castro-land.” : 
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Brief Histoz of Radio Swan 


1. On 17 March 1960, President Eisenhower approved a covert 
action program to bring about the replacement of the Castro regime. 
Within the propaganda fremework of that program, an important object- 
ive was to create and utilize a high-powered medium and short wave 
radio station. CIA was asked to provide such a station, outside 
the continental limits of the United States, and have it ready for 
operation within sixty (60) days. 

2. Swan Island, in the Caribbean, was chosen as an appropriate 
site. The United States Navy furnished CIA with splendid support: 
within sixty days, equipment had been brought from a landing 
strip was cleared on the island, and the station was able to go on 
the air on 17 May of the same year, precisely on schedule. 

3. Originally it was planned that Radio Swan would be a clan- 
“estine station 

Just prior to inauguration, however, it was decided the 
station should be a commercial one. This was at the request of the 
Navy, which reasonably argued that should their participation in 
construction of a black facility be known, explanations would be 
difficult. 

4. Using a “commercial” station for the tactical and strategic 
tasks envisaged for Radio Swan is not, of course, the most desirable 
way to support a covert operation. The only practical method of 
operetion is to “sell space". Thus, program time on Radio Swan was 
sold to various Cuban groups. These included organizations of 


workers, students, women, two publications in exile, two radio 
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produced in | | . | - and later, on Swan Island. 

5. ery Swan effectively reached not only its target area 
of Cuba, but the entire Caribbean as well. Soon after broadcasts 
began Castro started jamming, but was successful in hindering 


reception only in the City of Havana. Scores of letters were re- 
ccived from oll purty of Cubu to vhow that the otation had listeners. 


As late as March 1961, a survey was made to determine the extent of 
listening coverage. An inexpensive ballpoint pen was offered to 
those listeners who would write in to the station. The reply was 
immediate: almost 3,000 letters from 26 countries. This barrage. 
of mail included significant amounts from all parts of Cuba. 

6. As Radio Swan progressed, it became the symbol of the anti- 
Castro effort within Cuba and of opposition to Castro throughout the 
hemisphere. Toward the end of 1960, the effectiveness of Radio Swan 
began to diminish. Although great mumbers of Cubans still listened 
to the station, its credibility and reputation began to suffer as 
the result of statements representing the selfish interests of the 
Cuban groups producing the various programs. In the first place, 
these groups talked overmuch about their activities in Miami and the 
hard fight they were conducting along Biscayne Boulevard. Naturally, 
the Cubans who were suffering under the Castro dictatorship within 
Cuba rescnted this. Secondly, the Cuban programs became a fulcrum 
where the individual political ambitions of Cuban exiles in Miami 
were presented to the other Cubans in Miami, forgetting the all- 


important target audience within Cuba. Finally, each program fought 
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EVES Git! 
with tne other for "scoops". As Set and the Cubans found 
that their sources of information were no better than the next 
fellow's, the program producers began to exaggerate in order to 
give their broadcasts a touch of sensationalism. They made state- 
ments ‘which were obvious lies to the listeners. An example: One 
of the announcers stated that there were 3,000 Russians in a park 
in Santiago de Cuba -- the residents had only to walk to the park 
to see that this was untrue. Moreover, the various programs began 
to defy coordination. All programs but one told the Cuban militia- 
man that he would be a hero on the day that he defected from Castro. 
The sole exception told the Cuban militiaman that he would be hanged 


regardless of what he did. 


This action failed to achieve proper control. 

7. As this unfortunate situation developed, the military 
operation was about to be launched. It was obvious that CIA could 
not allow uncoordinated programming to continue while the station 
attempted to provide tactical support t military forces. On the e7th 
of March 1961 each program producer received a letter from the manage- 
ment of Radio Swan informing him of the termination of his progran. 
Broadcasting was not susp:ided. Rather, it was immediately replaced 
with a new, overall progremming schedule--more broadcasting hours 


than before. 


Thus Radio Swan was converted into a station which 
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rn: 

provided the Cuban people with straight news as well as a program 
which atated its only function was to assist those who were fighting 
Castro within Cuba. This was the beginning of an intensified propa- 
ganda campaign directed against Castro. Within a few days after the 
change, Radio Mambi, a Cuban government station, said to its listeners, 
"the bysterical parrots of Radio Swan have recently raised their voices 
scandalously." On the day following these declarations by Radio Mambi, 
President Osvaldo Dorticos declared in a speech over another radio 
station, "Cubans must be alert for lies and attempts to destroy the 
revolution through psychological warfare." A Cuban newspaper, at 
the same tims, repeated Dorticos' statement: "our enemies are 
intensifying psychological warfare to find weak points in our domes- 
tic front." 

S. During the military action in Cuba, Radio Swan was used in 
tactical support of the strike force 

Radio Swan was 

monitored by hemisphere radio stations and by world news services, 
and was an important factor in presenting the desired picture of the 
fighting in Cuba to world opinion. Despite some press allegations, 
Radio Swan was not responsible for the wild rumors during those hectic 


days ‘ 
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©. when it becam2 obvious that the main attack on Cuba had been 


cure py 


up3ucces: ul, Radio Swan deliberetely anticipated Castro's victory 
svatemenl by adnitting that the Cuben Expeditionary Force had been 
st2poed ty Communist armament, but that many of the Freedom Fighters 
hai been wble to join resistance grouvs in the hills. Radio Swan 
then reti:med to a calm presentatic:: ur straignt world news ¢-d over 
a period of one week changed from round-txs-clock broedcasting to a 
normal schedule, avoiding ell progrea content designed to incite the 
Cuban pecvle. ‘ae producer of the cotsoliduted program was instructed 
to preset rrograms with a minim of erstional content, but to con- 
tinue the anti-Castro orientation virouci tue selection of news items. 
At the present time, Racio Swan is broadcasting simultaneously over 
mediun end short wave dsily from 0509 to C00, from 1230 to 1400, and 
from 1800 to 0015 (E.S.1.). The brosdcusts are made up of hourly 

NEWS »: and other commercial 


programs including the relzy of 


Neither 
dusing ner after the strike phase has there deen any cviticicu of 


Radio Swen frow any country other than Cuba aad the Unite. States. 
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Chapter 2: Operation Mongoose 

2a: Arthur Schlesinger, Special Assistant to the President, Memorandum to the Political 
Warfare Subcommittee of the Cuban Task Force, May 8, 1961. 

2b: CIA, “Types of Covert Action Against the Castro Regime,” November 8, 1961. 

2c: Brig. Gen. Edward Lansdale, Mongoose Chief of Operations, “The Cuba Project,” February 
20, 1962. 

2d: Brig. Gen. William Craig, “Operation Bounty,” to Brig. Gen. Edward Lansdale, January 30, 
1962. 

2e: Brig. Gen. William Craig, “Possible Actions to Provoke, Harass, or Disrupt Cuba,” to Brig. 
Gen. Edward Lansdale, February 2, 1962. 

2f: Joint Chiefs of Staff, “Justification for US Military Intervention in Cuba,” to Brig. Gen. 
Edward Lansdale, March 13, 1962. 

2g: Lt. Col. James Patchell, “Psychological Operations Group,” to Brig. Gen. Edward 
Lansdale, June 6, 1962. 

2h: Patchell to Lansdale, “Psychological Operations Group,” June 26, 1962. 

2i: Patchell to Lansdale, “Psychological Operations Group,” July 17, 1962. 

2j: Donald Wilson, USIA Deputy Director, Report on Phase I Progress, to Brig. Gen. Edward 
Lansdale, July 20, 1962. 

2k: William Harvey, CIA Officer for Operation Mongoose, “‘Gusano Libre,’ Symbol of Cuban 
Resistance,” to Brig. Gen. Edward Lansdale, August 6, 1962. 

21: Donald Wilson, USIA Deputy Director, “Broadcasting to Cuba,” to Brig. Gen. Edward 
Lansdale, September 11, 1962. 

2m: CIA, “Operation Mongoose — Propaganda Balloon Operations Plan,” October 10, 1962. 
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Document 2a: Arthur Schlesinger, Special Assistant to the President, Memorandum to the 
Political Warfare Subcommittee of the Cuban Task Force, May 8, 1961. 


The failure of the Bay of Pigs invasion shocked the U.S. foreign policy establishment, but as it 
regrouped there were immediate actions to continue and escalate the psywar against Cuba. 

On May 4, 1961, an interagency task force on Cuba advised the National Security Council 
(NSC) that the United States “must develop a firm propaganda line on Cuba and on communism 
and provide effective means for disseminating that line.”’ The next day the NSC approved renewed 
propaganda based on the continuing U.S. policy objective: “the downfall of Castro.” The USIA 
would “expand its existing programs in Latin America” and “means of propaganda” would also be 
“made available to non-U.S. groups.” The CIA-backed Cuban Revolutionary Council would 
continue to serve as a front for U.S. anti-Castro operations.’ 

Meanwhile Kennedy special assistant Arthur Schlesinger, who had counseled the president on 
the global public relations problems stemming from the Bay of Pigs operation, was placed in 
charge of a “political warfare” planning group. Schlesinger explained the objectives in a May 8 
memo to the group. “Our mission,” he wrote, “is to redefine the conflict in Cuba in a way which 
will transform current opinion not only within this hemisphere but in Europe, Africa and Asia.” 
(Document 2a) 

The task had the attention of the highest office in the country. President Kennedy “has 
expressed an urgent and recurrent interest” in the work of the political warfare planning group, 
Schlesinger reported. ““We should therefore come up with something as concrete and immediate as 
possible,” he wrote. 

Schlesinger outlined an international campaign for swaying opinion on the U.S.-Cuban 
conflict in several “target areas,” including the United States. In Latin America “our main targets 
are popular groups — intellectuals, students, labor, campesinos.” These groups, Schlesinger 
advised, would be “particularly resistant to any overt US campaign, or indeed, to official 
campaigns of almost any sort.” Therefore the “best approach will be through unofficial and 
indigenous agencies,” including labor and political groups, universities, and “local offices of the 
Cuban Revolutionary Council” [CRC]. 

The CRC had serious image problems, Schlesinger noted. He stressed the importance of 
liberalizing the public posture of the council, despite potential resistance from sectors of the exile 
community. Over the summer of 1961 the CRC proved difficult to work with, as the group’s 
leaders repeatedly pleaded for a full-scale military invasion, but its function as a propaganda 
conduit was still valued in Washington. 

After several months of debating how to proceed with the CRC, in September 1961 State 
Department officials formalized the government’s new working relationship with the exile group. 
A department memo noted that if the secret U.S. subsidies to the group were to be eliminated, this 
“would probably result in the collapse of the CRC,” and that the department’s Inter-American 
Affairs division “believes it is in our interest to perpetuate the existence of the CRC at this time.” 
The memo advised that “Cuban exile propaganda programs should emanate from the CRC, so that 
the Cuban exile community speaks with a single voice.” The bottom line was this: U.S. support 
would continue because “we shall have to rely heavily upon Cubans (both in and out of Cuba) to 
accomplish our objectives.” 
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Washinaton, May 8, 1961. 


Our mission is to redefine the conflict in Cubs in a way which will 
transform current opinion not only within this hemisphere but in 
Europe, Africa and Asia. 


A current widespread view (e.g. Manchester Guardian, London 
Observer, Le Monde, Fair Piay for Cube Committee) is that the con- 
flict ie between the Castro regime, which, for all ite excesses, is at 
least dedicated to the welfare of the Cuban people, and a crowd of 
emigres, whose sim is to bring back the old order to Cuba. Our 

job is to work out ways and means to combat and destroy this view -- 
to show that the eesential conflict in Cubs is nothing more or lese than 
between the totalitarian (or communist) and the iibertarian (or social 
democratic wings of the Cuban Revolution. This means putting ever 
(a) the true character of the Castro regime and the betrayed revolution) 
and (b) the progressive character of the Revolutionary Ceuneil and ite 
determination to rescue the revolution. Particularly relevant to all 
this ie the terrorism within Cube in the period eince the landings. 


The President has expressed an urgent and recurrent interest in this 
particular phase of the Cuban task force. We should therefore come 
up with eomething as concret and immediate as possibile. 


We might well start by considering this problem in terme of target 
areas. For purposes of a first approximation, I would suggest the 
following targets: (1) Europe, Ageia, Africas (2) Latin America; 
(3) the United States. 


1. Europe, Asia, Africa. Most of the world outside the hemisphere 
etill regards Castro as essentially a left-wing nationalist, no deubt 
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aggreseive and emotional, but etill basically a man devoted to 
national self-assertion and propelled into cormmunism only by the 
short-sighted and imperialistic policies of the United States. 
Castro is perceived, in short, as a Latin American Nasser, wildly 
irritating in the short run but nonetheless the victim of Wall Street 
and the United Fruit Company, striking out in understandable re- 
sentment against ancient enemies, ff he has become totalitarian, 
it fe because Washington has left him no alternative. His Cuban 
opposition coneiste of middle and upper clase bueinesamen and 
landowners who object to the whole idea of social revelution. 


How do we deal with this? (a} We must refute the notion that 
American policy drove Castro into the arme of the USSR. This 
can be done by sirmple chronology: Castro took the communist turn 
in the couree of 1959; the first trade agreement with the bloe took 
place in February 1960; the first massive American reprisal «- 
the sugar action -~ took place in the summer of 1960, (b) We 
must continue to demonstrate the increasingly communist character 
of the regime. (c) We must get out as promptly as possible the 
stories of the post-landings terrorism. 


How are these things to be done? There is no particular advantage, 

I would think, in floating these things through the American press. 
From the viewpoint of the reat of the world, thie would discredit the 
testimony from the start. The pointe should be made initially in the 
foreign prese «- through the correspondents of foreign newspapers in 
Washington and also directly through ar Embassies te key journalistic 
figuree in London, Faris and elsewhere. Two basic presentations 
perhaps should be Involved: (1) a careful chronology showing that 
Castro's commitment to communiam preceded rather than followed 

US economic retaliation; (2) a compilation ef péraphrased reports — 
from neutral embaseies in Habana ceonceraing poet-landings terrorism, 
Conceivably there ehould be a background briefing in Washington 
developing these points; and Lenden and Parie sheuld be asked to 
carry the bell locally. This should not be done in the form es public 
statemente, and the case should be made to rest ag much 6s possible 
on undisputable facts and on neutral reports, 


We should also try te send to Europe anti-Castro figures of unchallenge- 
able progressive credentials: for example, Rojas, who as Caatre 
Ambaseador to Great Britsin went areund the country in 1959 delivering 
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hot pro-Castro speeches, might now come back to explain the 
betrayal of the Cuban Revolution. Figueres/and Haya de la Torre 
could, of course, do powerful jobs in Europe and the underdeveloped 
world, 


2. Latin America. In Europe our main target ie essentially 
an elite au’ ‘ence -- politicians, editors and opinion-makers. In 
Latin Ames! a, most elite opinion is probably pretty well convinced 
by now of the main propositions; those etili unconvinced are probably 
beyond intellectual persuasion. This meane thet in Latin America 
our main targets are popular groups -- intellectuals, students, labor, 


campesinos. 


These groups will be particularly resistant to any overt US campaign 
or, indeed, to official campaigns of almost any sort. The best approach 
will be through unofficial and indigenous agencies -~ the League of 
Democratic Farties, whieh should be transformed as soon as possible 
into @ serious operation; the San Jose Institute of Pelitical Education; 
the local offices of the Cuban Revolutionary Council) the labor move- 
ment; the universities. The USIA should expand ite Latin American 
activities, but ite role should be essentially to supply indigencus groups 
with necessary material rather than to go into exhortatory and polemical 
utterances on ite own. Radio Swan should be liquidated as soon as 
possible in ite present form. 


Hf the Cuban Revolutionary Council is te be effective, it must end any 
poseible remaining doubt about its commitns nt to the social and 
libertarian goals of the Cuben Revolution. This will enrage & lot of 
rich Cubans in Miami, but their resentment is & burden which will 
have to be borne, 8 is far more important te send into circulation 
throughout Latin America e@ collection of authentic Cubin progressives 
who can make clear where it mattere that eur objection ie not te soctal 
reform but to the establishment of s Soviet eutpest in the hemisphere. 


3. The United States. <A job remains te be done here, We should 
not be lulled inte complaceney by the Callup poll showing that the Presi- 


dent has achieved new heighte of public approval. 8 is equally important 
to note that, according te the more recent Callup poll, the American 
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people are 65-24 percent against eymed intervention in Cubs and 

only 44-4) percent for indirect help to the enti-Castro forces. & 
would be foolieh, I think, te underestimate the recent shock to liberal 
and church opinion or the potential impact of the Fair Pisy fer Cubs 


group. 


Agtein official government handé-outs are not going te be effective. 
What we need is the establishment of a Fair Play for Cubans Come 
mittee under liberal sponsorship. Such a committee would have 

as its main funetion the redefinition of the eenflict) {t would spell 

out exactly what the Castro regime is doing te humas freedom in 
Cuba; and it wuld support the progressive sims ef the Revolutionary 
Council. Intime, {¢ might even serve a5 & scusce of funds for the 
progressive anti-Castre front. 


We should also make a particular effort to get the stories of Castro 
terrorism into the hands, not of the New York Journal American, but 
of liberal newepapere and columnists. in particular, Manuel Ray 
should be encouraged to make as many public appearances as possible 
in Mberal, labor and student circles; his recent sppesrance at Harvard 
was, ITunderstand, a great success. 


Arthur Gchlesinger, jr. 
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Document 2b: CIA, “Types of Covert Action Against the Castro Regime,” November 8, 1961. 


The agency responsible for covert psywar was quick to prepare new operations. On May 19, 1961 
the CIA finalized a new covert action plan “aimed at weakening the Castro regime.” In addition to 
sabotage and guerrilla warfare, the plan included “expansion of existing covert press, radio and 
other media assets outside of Cuba and the strengthening of clandestine propaganda mechanisms 
inside of Cuba, including underground printed propaganda, clandestine radio broadcasting stations, 
radio and TV intrusion operations.” Also planned were operations “to strengthen the prestige of the 
[Cuban] Revolutionary Council and its programs, as well as the prestige of its individual members, 
in order to assure its acceptability as a provisional successor to the Castro regime.” 

While the CIA sought to build international respect for its front groups, it continued to use the 
groups for disinformation operations. In July 1961, at the urging of a CIA political front in 
Ecuador, the Cardinal of Quito issued an anti-Castro statement. Agents of the local CIA station 
then staged a black propaganda operation, distributing anonymous leaflets harshly criticizing the 
Cardinal, thereby exacerbating tensions between the Church and pro-Cuba groups.” 

The following month, the CRC staged a more blatant fabrication in Argentina, where the 
council claimed to have acquired a cache of incriminating documents from a former Cuban 
diplomat. The documents, the CRC claimed, proved that the Cuban embassy in Buenos Aires was 
conducting subversive activities intended to overthrow President Arturo Frondizi. 

Examined by documents experts, the papers were judged obvious forgeries, and .Cuban 
authorities provided further proof they were not authentic. CIA media assets, especially the Miami 
exile publication Avance, joined the U.S. State Department in publicizing the documents as proof 
of Cuba’s international meddling. The incident helped set the stage for Argentina’s February 1962 
break in relations with Cuba. 

One key CIA propaganda project faced a credibility crisis. U.S. officials realized that Radio 
Swan was inseparably linked with the Bay of Pigs operation, and that even prior to its deceitful 
invasion broadcasts the station had developed a reputation for unreliability. To salvage the Swan 
Island operation, the CIA conducted a covert operations facelift. 

In late 1961 Radio Swan became Radio Americas, and the station was placed under different 
cover. Ownership had originally been attributed to the Gibraltar Steamship Corporation; it was 
switched to the Vanguard Service Corporation, a front company occupying the same offices and 
even listing the same telephone number as Gibraltar Steamship. The cover was revealingly thin, 
and was thoroughly exposed in the 1964 exposé on the CIA, The Invisible Government, by David 
Wise and Thomas B. Ross. 

In November, the CIA reported that the anti-Castro psywar was alive and well. The CIA’s 
“psychological warfare and propaganda activities” underway included support for the CRC, 
defection and disinformation operations targeting Cuban officials, anti-Castro speaking tours 
“throughout the hemisphere,” publishing projects, and radio broadcasts from .a ship-based 
transmitter, Swan Island, and “some 60 Latin American stations and 3 stations in Florida.” 
(Document 2b) 

By late 1961, U.S. propaganda operations had again reached a fever pitch. 
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wastington, Novembec 8, 1361. 
TYPES CF COVERT ACTION AGAINST THE CASTRC REGIME 


1. Non-Sensitive Activities: A variety of non-sensitive political warfare 
and propaganda activities are being conducted outside Cuda. These include: 
(a) working with the Cuban Revoluntionary Council and the number of other 
Cuban groups in Miami in an effort to improve their competence to undertake 
action on their own and also to minimize the effects of disunity among the 


Cubans: (b} efforts to induce the defecticn of prominent Cubans from the Castro 


regime; (ey FE 2 Lins oh Scuree Hat per chew free! c 


{d) speaking tours by teachers, student, labor, jurists and women's 
groups throughout the hemisphere; je) support uf publications and distribution 
of pamphiets; (f) the suppurt of anti-Castro radio programs on some 60 
Latin America stations and 3 stations in Florida; (g) the operation of Radio 
Swan; (h) the use of a broadcasting ship for intruding radio broadcasts on 
Cuba t.v. channels. There is believed to be Little risk that these activities 
will give rise to political embarrassment, except for that resulting from the 
jealousy of various Cuban groups and criticism by one of alleged susp to 
another. The following paragraphs constitute a list of politically more 


sensitive typcs of activities in progress or contemplated. 
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Document 2c: Brig. Gen. Edward Lansdale, Mongoose Chief of Operations, “The Cuba 
Project,” February 20, 1962. [excerpt] 


On November 30, 1961, President Kennedy authorized a major new covert project aimed at 
unseating Castro, Operation Mongoose. Kennedy appointed Air Force Brig. Gen. Edward 
Lansdale, a renowned clandestine operative, as the project’s chief of operations. Lansdale, a 
veteran of covert operations in the Philippines and Vietnam, was regarded as the government’s 
most accomplished counterinsurgency specialist. He was also a pioneering practitioner of military 
psychological operations.’ 

Sam Halpern, a CIA officer who worked on Lansdale’s Cuba operation, later summed up the 
talents of the Mongoose commander this way: “As a result of that success [in prior operations], Ed 
had this aura around him. Some people believed Ed was a kind of magician. But I'll tell you what 
he was. He was basically a con man. A Madison Avenue, ‘Man in the Grey Flannel Suit’ con 
man.” 

“Psychological warfare is probably man’s oldest weapon, aside from bare hands,” Lansdale 
had said in 1960. “In using it in today’s dirty, secretive wars, or in the future, the important thing to 
remember is that it is a weapon — and that a weapon has its own unique use and its own effect.” 
Lansdale firmly believed that specialized psywar campaigns, if conducted by soldiers familiar with 
the target audience, could advance U.S. objectives in ways that conventional military operations 
could not.’ 

Operation Mongoose was deeply influenced by Lansdale’s special interest in psywar, and the 
project offered him the assets to organize a massive increase in anti-Castro propaganda. Early in 
the planning, Attorney General Robert Kennedy met with CIA and Defense Department officials to 
discuss the operation, and declared that the Cuba project was the “top priority in the United States 
government — all else is secondary — no time, money, effort, or manpower is to be spared.” He 
told the officials to pursue Lansdale’s objectives “with every resource at your command.””” 

When Lansdale briefed the NSC Special Group about the new program, he asserted that the 
Castro government “is to be overthrown by a popular movement of Cubans from within Cuba.”"' 
Operation Mongoose would put some of the U.S. government’s top officials to work on the 
question of how best to convince Cubans to build this movement. Robert Kennedy, who had 
become the driving force in the secret war against Cuba, would act as the nominal civilian head of 
the operation. USIA Deputy Director Donald Wilson was selected as his agency’s representative on 
the Mongoose “operations team.” William Harvey would represent the CIA, Brig. Gen. William 
Craig would handle Defense Department responsibilities, and Robert Hurwitch would sit in for the 
State Department. 

Lansdale assigned psywar projects to every foreign policy agency. On February 20, 1962 he 
issued a long-term planning document for Operation Mongoose which scheduled a series of 
escalating covert actions intended to culminate in “a revolt which can take place in Cuba by 
October 1962.” In addition to recommending intelligence gathering, economic warfare, and 
sabotage, Lansdale included a “Psychological Support Plan” that called for intensive propaganda 
during all phases of the operation, using “all media.” (Document 2c) 

The military’s top propaganda expert had designed a bigger and supposedly better psywar 
against Cuba. 
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SENSITIVE 20 February 1962 


Program Review 
by Brig. Gen. Lansdale 


THE CUBA PROJECT 


The Goal. In keeping with the spirit of the Presidential memorandum 
of 30 November 1961, the United States will help the people of Cuba over- 
throw the Communist regime from within Cuba and institute a new govern- 
ment with which the United States can live in peace. 


The Situation. We still know too little about the real situation inside 
Cuba, although we are taking energetic steps to learn more. However, 
some salient facts are known. It is known that the Communist regime is 
an active Sino-Soviet spearhead in our Hemisphere and that Communist 
controls inside Cuba are severe. Also, there is evidence that the repres- 
sive measures of the Communists, together with disappointments in 
Castro's economic dependency on the Communist formula, have resulted 
in an anti-regime atmosphere among the Cuban people which makes a 
resistance program a distinct and present possibility. 


Time is running against us. The Cuban people feel helpless and are 
losing hope fast. They need symbols of inside resistance and of outside 
interest soon. They need something they can join with the hope of starting 
to work surely towards overthrowing the regime. Since late November, we 
have been working hard to re-orient the operational concepts within the U.S. 
government and to develop the hard intelligence and operational assets 
required for success in our task. 


The next National Intelligence Estimate on Cuba (NIE 85-62) promises 
to be a useful document dealing with our practical needs and with due 
recognition of the sparsity of hard facts. The needs of the Cuba project, 
as it goes into operation, plus the increasing U.S. capability for intelligence 
collection, should permit more frequent estimates for our guidance. These 
will be prepared on a periodic basis. 


Premise of Action. Americans once rana successful revolution. It 
wae run from within, and succeeded because there was ‘timely and strong 
political, economic, and military help by nations outside who supported 
our cause, Using this same concept of revolution from within, we must 
now help the Cuban people to stamp out tyranny and gain their liberty. 


On 18 January, the Chief of Operations assigned thirty-two tasks to 
Departments and Agencies of the U.S. government, in order to provide 
a realistic assessment and preparation of U.S. capabilities. The Attorney 
General and the Special Group were apprised of this action. The answers 
received on 15 February provided the basis for planning a realistic course 
of action. The answers also revealed that the course of action must con- 
tain continuing coordination and firm overall guidance. 


The course of action set forth herein is realistic within present opera- 
tional estimates and intelligence. Actually, it represents the maximum 
target timing which the operational people jointly considered feasible. It 
aims for a revolt which can take place in Cuba by October 1962. Itisa 
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T HALEN 


series of target actions and dates, not a rigid time-table. The target dates 
are timed as follows: 


Phase lI, Action, March 1962. Start moving in. 


Phase ll, Build-up, April-July 1962. Activating the necessary opera- 
tions inside Cuba for revolution and concurrently applying the vital political, 
economic, and military-type support from outside Cuba. 


Phase Ill, Readiness, | August 1962, check for final policy decision. 


Phase lV, Resistance, August-September 1962, move into guerrilla 
operations. 


Phase V, Revolt, first two weeks of October 1962. Open revolt and 
overthrow of the Communist regime. 


Phase VI, Final, during month of October 1962. Establishment of new 
government. : 


Plan of Action. Attached is an operational plan for the overthrow of 
the Communist regime in Cuba, by Cubans from within Cuba, with outside 
help from the U.S. and elsewhere. Since this is an operation to prompt 
and support a revolt by the people in a Communist police state, Nexibility 
is a must for success. Decisions on operational flexibility rest with the 
Chief of Operations, with consultation in the Special Group when policy 
matters are involved. Target actions and dates are detailed in the attached 
Operational plans, which cover: 


A. Basie Action Plan Inside Cuba 
B. Political Support Plan 


. Economic Support Plan 


Cc 
D. Psychological Support Plan 
E. Military Support Plan 

F 


Sabotage Support Plan 
G. Intelligence Support Plan 


Early Policy Decisions. The operational plan for clandestine U.S. 
support of a Cuban movement inside Cuba to overthrow the Communist 
regime is within policy limits already set by the President. A vital decision, 
still to be made, is on the use of open U.S. force to aid the Cuban people in 
winning their liberty. If conditions and assets permitting a revolt are 
achieved in Cuba, and if U.S. help is required to sustain this condition, will 
the U.S. respond promptly with military force to aid the Cuban revqlt? The 
contingencies under which such military deployment would be needed, and 
recommended U.S. responses, are detailed in a memorandum being prepared 
by the Secretaries of State and of Defense. An early decision is required, 
prior to deep involvement of the Cubans in this program. 
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Document 2d: Brig. Gen. William Craig, “Operation Bounty,” to Brig. Gen. Edward 
Lansdale, January 30, 1962. 

Document 2e: Brig. Gen. William Craig, “Possible Actions to Provoke, Harass, or Disrupt 
Cuba,” to Brig. Gen. Edward Lansdale, February 2, 1962. 


The officials involved in Operation Mongoose generated no shortage of psywar schemes. 
Lansdale’s predilection for propaganda was fed upon by his colleagues at the Defense Department. 
On January 30, 1962 Brig. Gen. William Craig, the Pentagon’s representative on the Mongoose 
task force, sent Lansdale a memo on Operation Bounty, a plan for “creating distrust and 
apprehension in the Cuban Communist Hierarchy.” The psywar campaign would involve 
announcing to Cubans (via leaflets) a “system of financial rewards, commensurate with position 
and stature, for killing or delivering alive known Communists.” (Document 2d) 

The bounty for Fidel Castro would be listed as only 2 centavos. The cheap price on Castro’s 
head, Lansdale later explained, was intended “to denigrate Castro in the eyes of the Cuban 
population.” Though Lansdale had once used a similar bounty program against Huk rebels in the 
Philippines, he rejected the plan for use against Cuba." 

Craig offered up more schemes in a February 2 memo to Lansdale. Craig’s list of “possible 
actions to provoke, harass, or disrupt Cuba” included sabotage operations and several fanciful 
disinformation plots. For example, there was the aptly named Operation Dirty Trick, to be staged if 
the February 20 launch of the U.S. Mercury spacecraft met disaster. “The objective is to provide 
irrevocable proof that, should the Mercury manned orbit flight fail, the fault lies with the 
Communists et al Cuba,” Craig explained. “This [is] to be accomplished by manufacturing various 
pieces of evidence which would prove electronic interference on the part of the Cubans.” 
(Document 2e) 

Craig also proposed Operation Good Times, an attempt to “disillusion the Cuban population 
with Castro” using “fake photographic material.” Using leaflet drops and other means, Craig 
suggested disseminating images “such as an obese Castro with two beauties in any situation 
desired, ostensibly within a room in the Castro residence, lavishly furnished, and a table briming 
[sic] over with the most delectable Cuban food with an underlying caption (appropriately Cuban) 
such as ‘My ration is different.’” According to Craig, the operation “should put even a Commie 
Dictator in the proper perspective with the underprivileged masses.” 

According to later testimony before the Church Committee in the U.S. Senate, Lansdale 
himself devised one of the more bizarre psywar gambits considered during Operation Mongoose. 
CIA officer Thomas Parrott recalled sarcastically that Lansdale “had a wonderful plan for getting 
rid of Castro” by simulating a holy event: 


This plan consisted of spreading the word that the Second Coming of Christ was 
imminent and that Christ was against Castro [who] was anti-Christ. And you would 
spread this word around Cuba... that there would be a manifestation of this thing... 
[A]nd at that time just over the horizon there would be an American submarine which 
would surface off of Cuba and send up some starshells. And this would be the 
manifestation of the Second Coming and Castro would be overthrown.’ 


Parrott reported that this scheme, which never advanced to the point of serious consideration, 
came to be called “Elimination by Illumination.” Lansdale later denied any knowledge of the plot, 
but it is certain that his emphasis on psywar gave rise to many equally bizarre plans during 
Operation Mongoose.” 
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UNCLASSIFIEB 
30 January 1962 
MEMORANDUM:-FOR B/GENERAL LANSDALE 
SUB JECTY ,Operatior Bounty, 


1, Forwarded for your consideration is a-concept fer-creating 
.distrust:and.apprehersion.in' the: Cuban Coromuciat Hierarchy 


a. In the event you feel this:conceptiis,appropriate to our present 
goals, :1 will cause a detailed-plan.of: execution:ta, be.preparediand: 
presexted,to you. 


3. Am early reply as‘to your reaction would be greatly appreciated. 


WILLLAM H, CRAIG. 
1 Atch Brigadier General; USA 
Opr Bounty ‘DOD/JCS, Represertative 
‘Caribbean Survey Group 
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NCLASSIFIED 


OPERATION BOUNTY 


OB JECTIVE:. 


To providetinducement to-Ciban'citizens'to ‘overthrew the:Cuban.. 
Communist'Regime;to put/pressure.on Cuban. Communiata. by. creating: 
distrust and"disunity.. 


1. Operation: ‘BOUNTY establishes. a.system of financial.rewards 
comumenauxateswith?po sition: ‘andi stature,’ for: ‘killing’ or’ delivering alive. 
known. Communiste... 


2. ‘Rewardsirange:fromtwo;,cents to,$1 million and are determined 
by the poaitton'thetindividual'concerned holds ‘inthe. Communist hierarchy 
of Cubs:i 


3. A:raward will be paid toian individual upon presentation | ofa 
leaflet, : ‘togetheriwith Conclisive’ ‘proof of death’ ahd the party/ revolutionary’ 
member ship card of. the deceased or delivery. to: ‘designated locations, of 
‘known party/xrevolitionary: members. 


4, “Leaflets: will. be. delivered to. Cuba by air., 


5... Leaflets.will be. designed to. indicate, phases,” For example; ‘the 
first leaflets will: contain! ‘onlynames!of Communist leaders; the: next, leaflets, 
will:revise the names into’ chronold gical’ listings; the’next. leafléts: will, 
further: revise the: ‘names byjjoby mises, “cell leader; inform ex}. party: members, 
etc.; any. of, thé’above or subsequent: leaflets:will announce: the’ amount. of 
the reward, how‘and. where it:may-be; collected. One final ‘leaflet’ may: be | 
deemed advisablejand that.one announcing’a:,.02¢ reward‘for the delivery of 
Castro. 


6... A proposed price: listis'as.follows:. 


a. Informer .§-20, 000 - $ 5,000 
b. Cell Leader 40,000 - 10,000 
c. Block Leader: 45,000 - 20,000 
d. Department Head 57,500 - 26,000 
e. Foreign Communist: 97,950 = 47,500 

‘O28 ARG WAH (of 


PROPERTY. 
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“INCLASSIFIED 


f, Government Officials 100,000-- 55,000 
B- Castro | »02¢ 


7. Acnatiqnal organization will be. established to aasume:zesponsi- 
dility for’ design and delivery of‘Jeaflets:and. payment of'xewards; The 
location of:the. ofganization. should:be in or around. Miami, : Florida,:.and. 
it should establish: branches under 6uitable:cover on, selected. nearby 
islands in the Caribbean. 


‘8s O82R thts operation:isaimplemented, cavert actiona by U3S. 
aApanta:cunld!besihitiate diteik{diiap’known party: members thereby. instilling 
confidence: in. the operation among 'the.Cuban populace and apprehension. 
among the.,Cubam:hierarchy: 
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POSSIBLE ACTIONS TO PROVOKE, HARRASS, OR DISRUPT 


-CUBA- 


io Operation SMASHER: 


a. Objective: The objective is to disrupt/disable military and 
commercial communications facilities in Cuba. 


b. Concept: This to be accomplished by the clandestine introduction of 
a ''special'' vacuum tube into selected communications equipment. The tube, 
which is available, is virtually undetectable inasmuch as its effectiveness is 
due to the insertion of a chemical compound in the base of the tube. The 
chemical, when heated becomes a conductor, when cool a non-conductor. 


2. Operation FREE RIDE: 


a. Objective: The objective is to create unrest and dissension amongst 
the Cuban people. 


b. Concept: This to be accomplished by airdropping valid Pan American 
or KLM one-way airline tickets good for passage to Mexico City, Caracas, 
etc. (none to the U.S.). Tickets could be intermixed with other leaflets 
planned to be dropped, The number of tickets dropped could be increased. 
The validity of the tickets would have to be restricted to a time period. 


3. Operation TURN ABOUT: 


a. Objective: The objective is to create indications to Fidel Castro that 
his value to the revolutionary cause has diminished to the point where plans are 
being made for his "removal", 


b. Concept: This to be accomplished by the use of intelligence means the 
crecendo increasing until it culminates in Castro's discovery of the mechanism 
or hardware. | 
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4. Operation DEFECTOR: 


a. Objective: To induce elements or individuals of the Cuban military to 
defect with equipment. 


b. Concept: This activity when properly planned and implemented has the. 
effect of decreasing military capability. In a totalitarian system the immediate 
reaction is increased security accompanied by decreased activity. It also 
creates havoc in security and intelligence agencies. Could be accomplished 
by intelligence means and promise of rewards. 


5. Operation BREAK-UP: 


a. Objective: To clandestinely introduce corrosive materials to cause 
aircraft, vehicle or boat accidents. 


b. Concept: This activity, if possible should be aimed primarily toward the © 
Soviet-provided aircraft. If properly accomplished it would degrade confidence 


in the equipment, increase supply and maintenance problems and seriously 
affect combat capability. 


6. Operation COVER-UP: 


a. Objective: The objective is to convince the Communist government of 
Cuba that Naval Forces ostensibly assigned to the MERCURY project is merely 
a cover. 


b. Concept: It should not be revealed as to what the cover is--this should 
be left to conjecture. This could tie in with Operation DIRTY TRICK. 


7. Operation DIRTY TRICK: 

a. Objective: The objective is to provide irrevocable proof that, should 
the MERCURY manned orbit flight fail, the fault ies with the Communists 
et al Cuba. 


b. Concept: This to be accomplished by manufacturing various pieces of 
evidence which would prove electronic interference on the part of the Cubans. 


8. Operation FULL-UP: 


a. Objective: The objective is to destroy confidence in fuel supplied by the 
Soviet Bloc by indicating it is contaminated. 


BOP ~SEGHH 
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b. Concept: This to be accomplished by introducing a known biological 
agent into jet fuel storage facilities. This agent flourishes in jet fuel and 
grows until it consumes all the space inside the tank. 


9. Operation PHANTOM: 


a. Objective: The objective is to convince the Castro Government that 
clandestine penetration and resupply of agents is being regularly conducted. 


b. Concept: This to be accomplished by use of BJ, UDT, AND JJ capa- 
bilities to create the impression that landings have been made on beaches 
and air drops have been made in other areas. 


10. Operation BINGO: 


a. Objective: The objective is to create.an incident which has the appearance 
of an attack on U.S. facilities (GMO) in Cuba, thus providing the excuse for 
use of U.S. military might to overthrow the current government of Cuba. 


b. Concept: This to be accomplished by the use of SNAKES outside the 
confines of the Guantanamo Base. SNAKES simulate an actual fire-fight and 
upon hearing such a sound it is entirely feasible that the immediate reaction 
on G'Mo would be that the base is being attacked. This would, with proper 
preparation, be followed by a counterattack and with adequate planning the base 
at G'Mo could disgorge military force in sufficient number to sustain itself 
until other forces, which had been previously alerted, could attack in other 
areas. It is envisaged that a schedule of operations similar to the following 
would overwhelm the Cuban military and cause its defeat: 


(1) Simulated attack on Guantanamo. 
(2) Word flashed to the President. 
(3) President orders counterattack to include: 


(a) Immediate launch of alerted aircraft whose targets are Cuban airfields. 


(b) Immediate launch of counterattack down strategic lines in communi- 
cation in Cuba. 

(c) Fleet force standing by on alert would make way toward pre-selected 
targets/landing areas. 

(d) Immediate embarkation of airborne troops previously alerted to 
pre-selected targets. 

(e) Launch of additional combat aircraft to clear drop areas and 
further interdict lines of communication. 

(f) Ships and aircraft would land/airdrop troops and secure airfields, 
road/rail terminals, etc. 
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(g) Resupply and replacement activities. 


Properly executed, the above could overthrow the Cuban Government ina 
matter of hours, providing the plan is implemented within the next six months. 


ll. Operation GOOD TIMES: 


a. Objective: To disillusion the Cuban population with Castro image by 
distribution of fake photographic material. 


b. Concept: Prepare a desired photograph, such as an obese Castro 
with two beauties in any situation desired, ostensibly within a room in the 
Castro residence, lavishly furnished, and a table briming over with the most 
delectable Cuban food with an underlying caption (appropriately Cuban) such as 
'My ration is different.'' Make as many prints as desired on sterile paper and 
then distribute over the countryside by air drops or agents. This should put 
even a Commie Dictator in the proper perspective with the underprivileged 
masses. 


12. Operation HEAT IS ON: 


a. Objective: To create the impression with Castro Government that 
certain dyed-in-the-wool Red pilots are planning to defect, thus causing a 
detrimental tightening of security. 


b. Concept: It is known that many Cuban refugee pilots are personally 
acquainted with many of the present CRAF pilots. Accordingly, by utilizing 
all sources available, determine by name those pilots considered to be dedicated 
Castro Reds. Then by use of agents, communications, etc. inject into the 
Castro intelligence system the fact that these pre-designated Reds are planning 
to defect for monetary and/or ideological reasons. Security crackdown should 
help destroy Castro image and also impose unacceptable restrictions on 
routine training activities. 
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Document 2f: Joint Chiefs of Staff, “Pretexts to Justify U.S. Military Intervention in Cuba,” 
March 13, 1962. 


Lansdale apparently considered most of William Craig’s psywar ideas to be impractical, but the 
commander of Operation Mongoose solicited more suggestions from the Pentagon plotters. On 
March 5, 1962 Lansdale asked Craig for a “description of pretexts which the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
consider would provide justification for US military intervention in Cuba.” 

A week later Craig responded with a five-page list of potential operations selected by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (JCS) “to place the United States in the apparent position of suffering defensible 
grievances from a rash and irresponsible government of Cuba and to develop an international 
image of a Cuban threat to peace in the Western Hemisphere.” If successful, Craig noted in a cover 
memo, the pretexts “would enable a logical build-up of incidents to be combined with other 
seemingly unrelated events to camouflage the ultimate objective [a U.S. invasion] and create the 
necessary impression.”"° 

The JCS paper restated a plan previously contemplated by U.S. officials: a fabricated attack on 
Guantanamo Bay naval base, staged “to give genuine appearance of being done by hostile Cuban 
forces” and followed by a U.S. military “response.” There were numerous other ways to pin the 
blame on Cuba, the JCS advised. “A ‘Remember the Maine’ incident could be arranged in several 
forms,” the document said. (Document 2f) (Such deceptive strategizing was not restricted to the 
Pentagon — on October 16, 1962, the first day of the missile crisis, Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy would ask whether the United States could “sink the Maine again or something.”)!’ 

The JCS document outlined ways to manufacture “a Communist Cuban terror campaign in the 
Miami area, in other Florida cities and even in Washington”: 


The terror campaign could be pointed at Cuban refugees seeking haven in the United 
States. We could sink a boatload of Cubans enroute to Florida (real or simulated). We 
could foster attempts on lives of Cuban refugees in the United States even to the extent 
of wounding in instances to be widely publicized. Exploding a few plastic bombs in 
carefully chosen spots, the arrest of Cuban agents and the release of prepared documents 
substantiating Cuban involvement also would be helpful in projecting the idea of an 
irresponsible government. 


The idea could also be projected by staging “a “Cuban-based, Castro-supported’ filibuster” 
against a neighboring Caribbean nation or “an incident which will demonstrate convincingly that a 
Cuban aircraft has attacked and shot down a chartered civil airliner enroute from the United 
States,” the JCS wrote. The options for using deception against Cuba were many. 
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BNULUSUME 
PRETEXTS TO JUSTIFY US MILITARY INTERVENTION IN CUBA 


(Note: The courses of action which follow are a preliminary 
submission suitable only for planning purposes. MThey are 
arranged neither chronologically nor in ascending order. 
Together with similar inputs from other agencies, they are 
intended to provide a point of departure for the development 
of a single, integrated, time-phased plan. Such a plan would 
permit the evaluation of individual projects within the context 
of cumulative, correlated actions designed to lead inexorably 
to the objective of adequate justification for US military 
intervention in Cuba). 

1. Since it would seem desirable to use legitimate 
provocation as the basis for US military intervention in Cuba 
a cover and deception plan, to include requisite preliminary 
actions such as has been developed in response to Task 33 c, 
could be executed as an initial effort to provoke Cuban 
reactions. Harassment plus deceptive actions to convince the 
Cubans of imminent invasion would be emphasized. Our military 
posture throughout execution of the plan will allow a rapid 
change from exercise to intervention if Cuban response justifies. 

2. A series of well coordinated incidents will be planned 
to take place in and around Guantanamo to give genuine 
appearance of being done by hostile Cuban forces. 

a. Incidents to establish a credible attack (not in 
chronological order): 

(1) Start rumors (many). Use clandestine radio. 

(2) Land friendly Cubans in uniform "over-the-fence" 
to stage attack on base. 

(3) Capture Cuban (friendly) saboteurs inside the 
base. 

(4) Start riots near the base main gate (friendly 


Cubans). 
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(5) Blow up ammunition inside the base; start fires. 
(6) Burn aircraft on air base (sabotage). 
(7) Lob mortar shells from outside of base into base. 

Some damage to installations. 

(8) Capture assault teams approaching from the sea 
or vicinity of Guantanamo City. 
(9) Capture militia group which storms the base. 
(10) Sabotage ship in harbor; large fires -- napthalene. 
(11) Sink ship near harbor entrance. Conduct funerals 

for mock-victims (may be lieu of (10)). 

b. United States would respond by executing offensive 
operations to secure water and power supplies, destroying 
artillery and mortar emplacements which threaten the base. 

c. Commence large scale United States military operations. 
3. A “Remember the Maine" incident could be arranged in 

several forms: 

a. We could blow up a US ship in Guantanamo Bay and 
blame Cuba. — 

b. We could blow up a drone (unmanned) vessel anywhere 
in the Cuban waters. We could arrange to cause such incident 
in the vicinity of Havana or Santiago as a spectacular result 
of Cuban attack from the air or sea, or both. The presence 
of Cuban planes or ships merely investigating the intent of 
the vessel could be fairly compelling evidence that the ship 
was taken under attack. The nearness to Havana or Santiago 
would add credibility especially to those people that might 
have heard the blast or have seen the fire. The US could 
follow up with an air/sea rescue operation covered by US 
fighters to "evacuate" remaining members of the non-existent 
crew. Casualty lists in US newspapers would cause a helpful 
wave of national indignation. 

4, We could develop a Communist Cuban terror campaign in 


the Miami area, in other Florida cities and even in Washington. 
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The terror campaign could be pointed at Cuban refugees seeking 


haven in the United States. We could sink a boatload of Cubans 
enroute to Florida (real or simulated). We could foster attempts 
on lives of Cuban refugees in the United States even to the 
extent of wounding in instances to be widely publicized. 
Exploding a few plastic bombs in carefully chosen spots, the 
arrest of Cuban agents and the release of prepared documents 
substantiating Cuban involvement also would be helpful in 
projecting the idea of an irresponsible government. 

5. A "Cuban-based, Castro-supported" filibuster could be 
Simulated against a neighboring Caribbean nation (in the vein 
of the 14th of June invasion of the Dominican Republic). We 
know that Castro is backing subversive efforts clandestinely 
against Haiti, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, and Nicaragua at 
present and possible others. These efforts can be magnified and 
additional ones contrived for exposure. For example, advantage 
can be taken of the sensitivity of the Dominican Air Force to 
intrusions within their national air space. "Cuban" B-26 or 
C-46 type aircraft could make cane-burning raids at night. 
Soviet Bloc incendiaries could be found. This could be coupled 
with "Cuban" messages to the Communist underground in the 
Dominican Republic and "Cuban" shipments of arms which would 
be found, or intercepted, on the beach. 

6. Use of MIG type aircraft by US pilots could provide 
additional provocation. Harassment of civil air, attacks on 
surface shipping and destruction of US military drone aircraft 
by MIG type planes would be useful as complementary actions. 

An F-86 properly painted would convince air passengers that they 
Saw a Cuban MIG, especially if the pilot of the transport were 
to announce such fact. The primary drawback to this suggestion 
appears to be the security risk inherent in obtaining or modify- 
ing an aircraft. However, reasonable copies of the MIG could 


be produced from US resources in about three months. 
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7. Hijacking attempts against civil air and surface craft 
should appear to continue as harassing measures condoned by the 
government of Cuba. Concurrently, genuine defections of Cuban 
civil and military air and surface craft should be encouraged. 

8, It is possible to create an incident which will demonstrate 
convincingly that a Cuban aircraft has attacked and shot down 
a chartered clvil airliner enroute from the United States to 
Jamaica, Guatemala, Panama or Venezuela. The destination would 
be chosen only to cause the flight plan route to cross Cuba. 
The passengers could be a group of college students off on a 
holiday or any grouping of persons with a common interest to 
support chartering a non-scheduled flight. 

a. An aircraft at Eglin AFB would be painted and 
numbered as an exact duplicate for a civil registered 
aircraft belonging to a CIA proprietary organization in the 
Miami area. Ata aesrenetea time the duplicate would be 
Substituted for the actual civil aircraft and would be 
loaded with the selected passengers, all boarded under 
carefully prepared aliases. The actual registered 
aircraft would be converted to a drone. 

b. Take off times of the drone aircraft and the actual 
alreraft will be scheduled to allow a rendezvous south of 
Florida. From the rendezvous point the passenger-carrying 
aircraft will descend to minimum altitude and go directly 
into an auxiliary field at Eglin AFB where arrangements will 
have been made to evacuate the passengers and return the 
aircraft to its original status. The drone aircraft 
meanwhile will continue to fly the filed flight plan. When 
over Cuba the drone will being transmitting on the inter- 
national distress frequency a "MAY DAY" message stating he 
is under attack by Cuban MIG aircraft. The transmission 
will be interrupted by destruction of the aircraft which will 
be triggered by radio signal. This will allow ICAO radio 
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stations in the Western Hemisphere to tell the US what 

has happened to the aircraft instead of the US trying to 

"sell" the incident. 

9. It is possible to create an incident which will make it 
appear that Communist Cuban MIGs have destroyed a USAF aircraft 
over international waters in an unprovoked attack. 

a. Approximately 4 or 5 F-101 aircraft will be dispatched 
in trail from Homestead AFB, Florida, to the vicinity of Cuba. 
Their mission will be to reverse course and simulate fakir 
aircraft for an air defense exercise in southern Florida. 
These aircraft would conduct variations of these flights at 
frequent intervals. Crews would be briefed to remain at 
least 12 miles off the Cuban coast; however, they would be 
required to carry live ammunition in the event that hostile 
actions were taken by the Cuban MiGs. 

b. On one such flight, a pre-briefed pilot would fly 
tail-end Charley at considerable interval between aircraft. 
While near the Cuban Island this pilot would broadcast that 
he had been jumped by MIGs and was going down. No other 
calls would be made. The pilot would then fly directly 
west at extremely low altitude and land at a secure base, an 
Eglin auxiliary. The aircraft would be met by the proper 
people, quickly stored and given a new tail number. The 
pilot who had performed the mission under an alias, would 
resume his proper identity and return to his normal place 
of business. The pilot and aircraft would then have 
disappeared. 

ce. At precisely the game time that the aircraft was 
presumably shot down a submarine or small surface craft 
would disburse F-101 parts, parachute, etc., at approximately 
15 to 20 miles off the Cuban coast and depart. The pilots 
returning to Homestead would have a true story as far as 
they knew. Search ships and aircraft could be dispatched 


and parts ef aircraft found. 
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Document 2g: Lt. Col. James Patchell, “Psychological Operations Group,” to Brig. Gen. 
Edward Lansdale, June 6, 1962. 

Document 2h: Patchell to Lansdale, “Psychological Operations Group,” June 26, 1962. 
Document 2i: Patchell to Lansdale, “Psychological Operations Group,” July 17, 1962. 


The State Department also played an important role in the Operation Mongoose psywar. Robert 
Hurwitch, the State Department official working with Lansdale, chaired an inter-agency 
psychological warfare planning group for Cuba. The group, he wrote in one memo, “coordinates 
the propaganda activities of the agencies involved, determines themes for exploitation and assigns 
operational responsibility.””® 

Lt. Col. James Patchell, from the Office of the Secretary of Defense, attended the group’s 
weekly meetings on Lansdale’s behalf, and reported the results in a series of memos. Patchell’s 
reports document how officials from the State Department, the Pentagon, the CIA and the USIA 
brainstormed ways of turning the tide of public opinion against Castro. 

One target audience for the anti-Castro message was the U.S. media, Patchell’s reports 
indicate. In June 1962 he noted that one CIA-backed student group, the DRE, would be active at an 
upcoming conference in Canada. Afterwards the State Department and the CIA would publicize the 
group’s anti-Castro activism there, and help with “preparation of releases to the U.S. press.” 
(Document 2g) 

When in came to communicating directly to the Cuban people, the inter-agency group 
generated dozens of themes, most designed to portray the Cuban revolution as a failure. Later in 
June, the group decided “to direct propaganda into Cuba which is designed to destroy the image of 
Cuban success throughout the hemisphere.” (Document 2h) 

Of particular concern to the psywar group were Cuban rallying points such as the annual 
celebrations on July 26, which marked the anniversary of Fidel Castro’s 1953 attack on a Batista 
military barracks. At a July 17, 1962 meeting, the group reviewed psywar plans to counter the 
event. The CIA would “obtain and play up statements of various student, labor, political, religions 
[sic], and professional groups.” USIA would press the attack in Voice of America broadcasts, 
which would include a “major program to feature the broken promises of the 26th of July 
movement.” State Department spokesman Lincoln White would perhaps make a statement on July 
25 “to help blunt Castro publicity.” (Document 2i) 

Meanwhile, Patchell’s papers show, the United States continued to use Cuban refugees for 
propaganda purposes. The USIA was working on “propaganda on [Cuban] children in the Miami 
area.” In fact one of the USIA’s main tasks under Mongoose was to find ways of “exploiting” the 
stories of young Cuban refugees, according to one USIA document.’” Early in the operation 
Lansdale suggested that the president’s wife, Jacqueline Kennedy, “would be especially effective in 
visiting children refugees.” Even the youngest victims of the U.S.-Cuban conflict had become 
fodder for the anti-Castro psywar. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


6 June 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR GENERAL LANSDALE 
From: Lt. Colonel Patchell 


Subject: Psychological Operations Group 


Meeting held 1430-1450 on 4 June 1962. Attended by Mr. 
Hurwitch, "Mr. Phillips, Mr. Summ, and Mr. Curtis (State), 
Mr. Bolton (CLA), Mr. Smith (USIA), and myself. Following is 
a summary: of.discussion items: 


(1) USIA will provide advance notice of TV programs 
echeduled re Cuba. 


(2) Free Cuban Group (DRE) has arranged for strong 
representation at African International Student Meeting in Canada 
27-28 June. They will surface copies of report on student conditions 
in Cuba. They asked for no advance publicity - then big ''follow up" 
- - State and CIA coordinating to include preparation of releases 
to U.S. press. 


(3) CIA has looked at CRC's mailing lists for various types 
of info, to include the publication ''Cuba Nueva." They find lists 
most elaborate, complete and well organized for each purpose. 


(4) USIA reports they are on top of stories pointing out 
loss of rights: ‘by. workers in Cuba. USIA provided sample copies of 
their daily wire output and of weekly mail output for me to look at in 
greater detail. (I will report separately on this.) 


(5) Much exploitable info in Castro's speech on housing -- 
corruption, unavailability etc. USIA and CIA to exploit. 


(6). CLA reported that the Latin American edition of Time 
Magazine was in English -- that Time Magazine in spanish was a 
Latin publication (Bogota) using same format, but not useful for purpose 
of exploiting Blas Roca story. 
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(7) Reports of hunger strikes etc. at Isle of Pines prison 
to be played up by USIA. (Berne's cable 527). 


(8). Copies.of cartoon books and other publications were 
“ requested by Lt..:Col.:'Patchell. 


(9) USIA requested to provide info on the public opinion 
poll conducted and schedules for future polls. 


Seymour Bolton privately asked me to inform you that subject to 
any comment from you, he was using the approach on psy war that 
the means of delivery would not be tied to attribution. Although it 
might be more convenient to work completely through the CRC, he 
believed that we ‘should ‘reserve flexibility by organizing the "pipelines" 
and ‘then putting ’stuff!in from CRC, or other Cuban organizations, as | 
well as stuff created by the U.S., with or without signatures or attri- 
bution. He feels that such control would best insure that we sent in 
just what was needed and no more or no less. 


SENSITIVE 
FOP GCN? 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON 23, D.C. 


26 June 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR GENERAL LANSDALE 
From: Lt. Col. Patchell 


Subject: Psychological Operations Group 


Meeting held at 1430 on 25 June 1962 was attended by Mr. Hurwitch 
(State), Mr. Robert Follestad (substituting for Harvey Summ-State), 
Bob Smith (USIA), John Tilton (substituting for Seymour Bolten-ClIA), 
and Lt. Col. Patchell. Following items discussed: 


g@. State'to'seek'anti-Castro press clippings from other Latin 
American countries for replay. 


b. USIA is distributing confidential memorandum, "The Impact 
of Castro on Mexican Public Opinion and Some Indications of Attitudes 
Toward the U.S. and the USSR" (LA-3, Feb 62). This report, although 
dated Feb 62, is just now coming out - it BOperteeny. shows a significant 
decrease of Castro popularity in Mexico. 


c. CIA was asked whether the reports of Cuban communist 
interference with other Latin communist parties could be exploited. 


d. Decided to direct propaganda into Cuba which is designed to 
destroy the image of Cuban success throughout the hemisphere. Also to 
direct propaganda designed to stress that Cuba is being “used"'. by the USSR. 


State. ‘pointed. out the value of President's trip.to Mexico this 
week aa to > pein up US-Mexico solidarity. (Noted that Hurwitch withdrew 
considerably from his initial position - Cuba not mentioned as a point of 
solidarity). 


£. CIA is translating Theodore Draper's book into Spanish for 
dissemination as a paper-back in Latin America. 


g- Decided to play back into Cuba administrative 'goofs'' by 


vubans on transportation arrangements for youthe of other Latin countries 
to celebrations. (Some left penniless and stranded in Caribbean). 


16P SECRET 
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REGRADING; DOD DIR 5200.10 
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h. The Cultural people in State are seized with problem of 
Jamaican Games. I suggested other athletes for free Cuba or other 
personalities. -- That we should at least make an inventory to see 
what'we have available... It:is: noted that Cubans are. ‘tout to win'' -- 
What is now being accomplished ig not good enough. 


i. CLA working with Navy on declassification of USSR-Cuba 
Trade Agreement. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


17 July 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR GENERAL LANSDALE a 
From: -. Lt. Col. Patchell | ee 


) 
Subject: Psychological Operations Group 


Meeting held from 1430-1600 on 16 July 62 with the following in 
attendance: Robert Hurwitch, Juan Gurrel, Al Carter, and Bob 
Follestad (State), Bob Smith (USIA), John Tilton (CLA) and Lt. Col. 
Patchell.. | 


26th of July: Activity: 

CIA has directed posts to obtain and play up statements of various 
student, labor, political, religions, and professional groups. CIA is 
to contact Miro Cardona for an appropriate statement. ClA‘has left 
actions: beyond propaganda to the discretion of station chiefs. 


USIA has prepared major program to featuré the broken promises 
of the 26th of July movement - has special programs for the Voice of 
America, 


State is preparing message to focus attention and get Ambassadors 
to coordinate with local CAS and USIS on programs. 


CIA also working on program to have messages of encouragement 
sent to people of Cuba from various external groups and individuals. 


State to look at possibility of a statement on 25 July by Lincoln 
White - to help blunt Castro publicity. 


Technitians 
State, CLA, and USIA to look at possibilities of stories on use of 


exiled Cuban technicians who want to go back to Cuba, who are needed 
in Cuba, but are being replaced by Bloc technicians. 


Dramatic Incident or Action (26 July) 


State suggested a dramatic action such as the offer of a boat to 
pick up exiles from’ Cuba. This item discussed at length along with 


WE SECRET SENSFRHE 
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other humanitarian actions which would emphasize plight of Cubans - 
Hospital Ship-'Hope'' etc. In view of many adverse ramifications -- 
competition with airlines - narrow defeat of the rider on the foreign 
aid bill etc. - State and CIA want to study at greater length and discuss 
next week. 


Exploitation of Defector ROIG 


When asked when ROIG would be available for an appearance 
before:OAS, CIA stated in a few days. 


Propaganda on'Children in Miami Area 


USIA to investigate reports that yoluntary agencies and HEW are 
opposing any publicity or pictures on children in’Miami area for fear 
Castro would.not. permit others to leave. HEW's social service people 
are preparing articles.for broad distribution on child welfare of Cubans 
in Florida, Venezuela, and Uruguay. 


Trips Through Latin America 


Agreed that. need to have trips on a regular basis of notables 

. throughout Latin America - not only politicians, but students, culture 
experts, musicians, performers, etc. CIA to present their projected 
program. to group. 


PoP SECRET 
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Document 2j: Donald Wilson, USIA Deputy Director, Report on Phase I Progress, to Brig. 
Gen. Edward Lansdale, July 20, 1962. 


For Donald Wilson, the former journalist who as deputy director of the USIA found himself 
assigned to Operation Mongoose, “it was really kind of surreal working for Lansdale.” He thought 
Lansdale’s psywar schemes were “remarkably immature, to say the least.” Lansdale, Wilson 
reported, “really thought if you said something on the radio, people would believe it. . . He thought 
one statement or blast could move people’s minds, and it doesn’t work that way.” The same was 
true of other Pentagon officers Wilson worked with. “I don’t think they had a realistic approach to 
propaganda measures or information matters at all,” he said.”! 

“] found it all very awkward and difficult, but I was a loyal soldier,” Wilson said of his stint 
with Operation Mongoose. The USIA did indeed make significant contributions to the operation, 
implementing the White House orders to spare no expense to mount the campaign against Castro. 
As Wilson reported to Lansdale in a summary of USIA’s accomplishments during phase one of 
Mongoose, the agency was pressing the campaign through a wide range of broadcast and print 
media. (Document 2)) 

In addition to a large radio offensive through U.S. and foreign-based transmitters, the USIA’s 
propaganda materials “developed in support of the Operation” included: some 30,000 copies of 
four anti-Castro books, five million copies of six anti-Castro cartoon booklets, and a ten-minute 
animated film on Cuban economic problems, “shown in commercial theaters throughout Latin 
America, [and] also by mobile film units.” 

Wilson did what he could to keep the Mongoose propaganda focused on positive themes, 
advising Lansdale that “in all psychological planning special attention should be given to avoiding, 
insofar as is practical, any indications which might be construed as plans to return to the status quo 
ante”; instead, “all information output should be pointed toward reassuring the populace that the 
anti-Castro movement is designed to carry forward programs supporting the social and economic 
aspirations of the Cuban people.” 

Lansdale was from a different school of thought, however, and the Mongoose commander 
held out hope that he could spark an internal revolution with paramilitary strikes and threatening 
propaganda. For Wilson, the hopelessness of the strategy was overshadowed by the almost amusing 
ineptitude with which it was implemented. “The whole thing is fit for a musical comedy or 
something,” Wilson said to summarize Mongoose. “It would make good theater.”” 

In fact the Mongoose psywar did make good theater, literally. As Wilson informed Lansdale, a 
radio soap opera broadcast to Latin America by the VOA was supporting the anti-Castro cause. On 
the program, titled “The Hidden Claw,” the “villain of all episodes is the Communist party or 
Fidelista front groups.” 
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UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
WASHINGT ON 


July 20, 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Brig. General Edward G. Lansdale 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
(Special Operations) 
The Pentagon 


The following information is supplied for inclusion in your report 
on Phase I, Operation Mongoose. 


1. Our objectives during this period were: (1) to utilize all 
media in mobilizing public opinion in the other countries of Latin 
America against the Castro/Communist domination of the Cuban people 
by demonstrating its failure to satisfy the aspirations of the people, by 
its totalitarian nature and by its subservience to Sino/Soviet policy 
dictates, and (2) to utilize short wave radio directed at Cuba in order 
to maintain overt communications with the Cuban people and to assist 
in undermining their support for and confidence in their Castro/Com- 
munist rulers. 


Specific tasks assigned to USIA within the general framework 
of the two principal objectives included those of exploiting Castro 
defectors and children refugees, examining and reporting on medium 
wave broadcast and stratovision possibilities and research on musical 


and visual symbols. 


z. Accomplishments during Phase I. 


During this phase reporting from our field posts and limited 
public opinion surveys indicate a continuing decline of Castro's public 
prestige among the general public in Latin America. However, this 
does not mean that we feel there is any general repudiation of Castro 
and, much less, that there is any strong upsurge in public support for 
the need for action against Castro. The present general attitude might 
best be described as "negatively apathetic." (A subsequent memorandum 
from USIA indicates that these surveys are based on broad samplings in 
seven Latin American countries. The usual scientific sampling tech - 
nique was applied, as in the Dominican Republic where 814 persons were 


contacted. } 
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We assigned a full-time representative to Opa Locka. His 
duties have been to identify and develop the most exploitable material 
from the refugees who go through that center. He has also made a 
continuing appraisal of VOA programing and reception. 


The principal themes upon which we concentrated during this 
phase were: 


A. Economic. Our heaviest continuing output has concen - 
trated on the deteriorating economic situation and the consequent 
failure of the Castro regime to satisfy the needs of the Cuban 
people. Media content has relied heavily on our Miami office 
which has supplied a constant flow of interviews with arriving 
refugees. Particular emphasis has been placed on the bungling 
management by the Cuban Communists. Parallels with agricul - 
tural failures in the Soviet Union and famine conditions in Red 
China have also been utilized in order to pin Cuban failures on 
the Communist system. The power struggle between Castro 
and the old line Communists has also been treated, not as an 
ideological struggle, but rather as another cause of economic 
chaos and inefficiency in running the government. 


B. Refugees. The refugee situation received heavy play by 

our Press Service and the Voice of America. Several inter- 
views per week were used, stressing chaotic economic condi- 
tions, rising unemployment and food shortages. Special attention 
was given to the fact that the refugee groups now include growing 
numbers of negroes and persons from the lower income groups -- 
people on whom Castro had depended for his initial support. 


C. Labor. We have stressed in our general media output the 
repression of the labor movement under the Castro regime with 
specific emphasis on lower pay, longer hours and growing un- 
employment in Cuba. On this theme we have been particularly 
successful in Venezuela where the Confederation of Venezuelan 
Workers (COV) is distributing our materials on the Cuban situa- 
tion. 
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D. Students & Intellectuals. This has been the most 
difficult target group to work on. Paradoxically, this 
group appears to be the least susceptible to logical and 
reasoned appeal. The Castro problem is so highly 
charged emotionally that no broad avenue of approach 

has yet been found. The themes which have been helpful 
in building a negative attitude in the general public -- 
revulsion at mass executions, immediate, concrete 
economic hardships, attacks on the Church and the social 
structure, regimentation of labor and other infringements 
of individual liberties -- have not proved particularly 
effective with this group. Castro's Messianic appeal to 
this group elicits an emotional response which so far has 
proven most difficult to overcome. Nevertheless, we 

are working very hard on developing materials capitalizing 
on his takeover of the university and attacks on individual 
liberties. 


E. Media products developed in support of the Operation 
(in addition to the usual daily and weekly output in our normal 
operations) have included: 


(1) Books. (Spanish) 
(a) Lequerica Velez - 600 dias con Fidel (1,000 copies) 


An account of the Castro régime as seen by 
the author during his two years as Colombian 
Ambassador in Havana. 


(b) Baeza Flores - Las Cadinas vienen de lejos 
(20, 000 copies) 


An account of the inner workings of the Castro 
regime and its takeover by the Communists by a 
Chilean journalist who worked closely with Castro 
in the early days of the Revolution and who later 
escaped to Mexico. 


(c) Gilbert - El Infidel Castro (Castro l'Infidele) 
(6,000 copies) 
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A French newsman's very unfavorable com- 
mentary on Castro's Cuba as he saw it in a 1961 


visit. 


(d) James - Cuba, lst Soviet Satellite in America 
(6,000 copies) - (A Portuguese edition is now 
under way) 


(2) In English we also distributed widely in Latin America 
both the James book (d above) and Theodore Draper's 
Castro's Revolution. 


Cartoon Books. During the period we have had in production 
and/or distribution throughout Latin America a total of 5 
million copies of the following six cartoon books: 


La Estafa - (Castro's takeover of the universities) 
La Punalada - (Castro's attack on the Church) 
Los Secuestradores - (Brainwashing of children) 


La Mordaza - (Takeover of the press and radio) 
El Despertar - (Betrayal of the land reform) 
La Traicion - (Takeover of the labor movement) 


Films. The Agency produced one film on Cuba during this 
period: 
La Tierra Prometida (10 minute animated on economic 


failure in Cuba) - Shown in commercial theatres 
throughout Latin America, also by mobile film units. 


Two more similar films are now in production. 
Exact titles are not yet available but they will cover 
Castro mistreatment of organized labor and children. 


We also supplied newsreel clips on Cuban refugees, 
Ecuador's break with Cuba, the COSAC Meeting, and the 
Punta del Este MFM. 


Radio. 
(a) Broadcasts to Cuba: 


Opa Locka reports indicate-listenership to be high 
at least among this group. Short wave is, of course, 
always somewhat limited as we indicated in our detailed 
memoranda on this subject. Nevertheless, it does give 
us a direct channel to certain sectors of Cuban society. 
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Of 1370 refugees interviewed at Opa Locka in the 
past two months, 625 said they listened to the Voice 
of America and were able to identify at least one pro- 
gram on the Voice. 


Three of the daily nine hours of Spanish broad- 
cast by the VOA are aimed directly at Cuba. Fourteen 
different programs make up this package. These include 
news, commentary, dramatic, sports, Cuban news, 
agricultural, and historical features, all carrying some 
freight for our objectives. 


(b) Broadcasts to Latin America. For radio coverage 
of the rest of Latin America, we depend to some extent 
on local retransmission of VOA shortwave feeds and, 
principally, on local transmission of VOA taped shows, 
and shows produced by our field posts. Our placement 
record is good and we have access to the large majority 
of radio listeners in the area by these means. News and 
commentary shows together with serialized anti-Castro 
and anti-Communist dramatizations are our best outlet 
in this medium. 


Listenership surveys show our soap opera, La Garra 
Escondida (The Hidden Claw) to have a very high rating 
throughout the area. Pitched to the urban working class 
audience, the program is built around family life in a 
surburban area and the villain of all episodes is the 
Communist Party or Fidelista front groups. 


TV. We have acquired the rights for the Armstrong Circle 


Theatre show - Anatomy of a Broken Promise - which is 


now in Spanish and Portuguese production and should be on the 
air throughout the area in from 30 to 60 days. 


We have also acquired the rights to a half-hour West 
German newsreel on Cuba which is now being put into Spanish 
and will be circulating in a very short time. 


Cuban material has also been included regularly on 
our fifteen minute show - Panorama Panamericano - shown 
weekly to 15 million people throughout the area. 
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Medium Wave Broadcast and Stratovision 


Our evaluations of medium wave broadcasting and 
stratovision wave were presented to the special groups 
with negative recommendations for strategic, overt 
U. S. Government utilization. However, tactical utiliza- 
tion was not ruled out. 


On visual symbols, in collaboration with CLA we 
examined a series of possibilities and concluded the 
worm (gusano) is the best and most widely accepted 
symbol for an anti-Castro campaign. CIA is now 
implementing this project. In an effort to develop musical 
themes identifiable with the resistance, we have been less 
fortunate. Several possibilities have been researched with 
all results negative thus far. 


3. Potential for psychological operations. 


In all psychological planning special attention should be given to 
avoiding, insofar as is practical, any indications which might be construed 


as plans to return to the status quo ante. All information output should 
be pointed toward reassuring the populace that the anti-Castro movement 
is designed to carry forward programs supporting the social and economic 


aspirations of the Cuban people. 


Particular attention should be given to the tactical utilization of 
medium wave radio prior to and during any operations. Short wave radio 
broadcasting would also be stepped up in support of operations. Propaganda 
leaflets should also receive a high priority. 


Immediate food distribution and medical attention programs should 
also be given priority because of their psychological value in enlisting 
local populous support for the liberating forces. 


5. We do not consider items a and d feasible at this time and 
therefore limit our presentation to b and c. 


Factors worth consideration in deciding on a future course: 


b. Exert all possible diplomatic, economic, psychological, and 
other pressures to overthrow the Castro-Communist regime without overt 


U.S. military commitment. 
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l. Positive factors supporting this course of action 


would include: 


i. This would be a Cuban operation directed for 
and by Cubans, thus making for possibly wider acceptance 
from the bulk of the Cuban people. 


ii. There would be minimum static at the UN and OAS 
on "intervention" charges. 


iii. There would be a minimum propaganda base for 
exploitation of ever-present anti-Yankee sentiment in the 
rest of Latin America. 


iv. This operation would have a psychological advantage 
in forcing the various C&ban anti-Castro factions to come 
to a working agreement with each other rather than separate 
arrangements with CIA. This should provide a better 
psychological base for long-range political development in 
a free Cuba. 


v. This option would provide the new GDC with a better 
psychological base for developing policies more responsive 
to the demands and aspirations of the Cuban people. (i.e., 
ope rations with overt GUS support would probably result in 
strong pressures from U.S. business firms and Bastistianos 
for significant action pointing towards a return to the status 


quo ante. 


2. Negative factors include: 


i. Failure of this operation due to U.S. 
nonintervention would have disastrous effects on the 
morale of all opposition groups in and out of Cuba. 


ii. Failure would also have very negative effects on 
U.S. prestige and stature in the hemisphere and probably 
damage our position of power in regional and other international 
organizations. 


iii. Less chance of strong moral and material support 
from U.S. business interests, vital to rebuilding process. 
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iv. Less chance of effective U. S. guidance of 
information media during and immediately after landings. 


v. Much more difficult to control information media 
support in time and space after landings. 


c. Commit U. S. to help Cubans overthrow the Castro-Communist 
regime, with a step-by-step phasing to ensure success, including the use 
of U. S. military force if required at the end. 


l. Positive factors. 


i. With a better chance of a short struggle and a 
cleancut victory, psychological operations would be more 
easily handled and controlled. 


ii. The U. S. power'position and prestige in Latin 
America and probably the rest of the world would be 
greatly enhanced. 


iii, U. S. guidance and direction of media content 
during and immediately after the operations would be 
facilitated. 


iv. These operations would serve as a strong warning 
to leftist, non-communist parties in Latin America that the 


U.S. will not tolerate alliances with Communists. This 
could be effective in Bolivia, Chile and Colombia. 


2. Negative factors. 
i. Much more difficult to justify to world opinion in 
terms of traditional U.S. policy of nonintervention and respect 


for the rule of law. 


ii. There would be a much higher noise level on 
intervention at the UN and OAS. 


iii. It would provide the Sino-Soviets a good propaganda 
base for possible operations in Berlin, Laos, Quemoy, etc. 
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iv. It would provide a strong propaganda base for 
indigenous Communist group actions against pro-U.S., 
anti-Castro governments in neighboring countries 
(Colombia, Venezuela, Guatemala, Ecuador). 


v. Greater difficulty in evolving a post-overthrow 
political ideology suitable to all elements involved. 
(i.e. U.S. leadership during the operation will be strongest 
factor holding diverse groups together and will thus probably 
have to combine after overthrow. 


vi. Possibility of remaining guerrilla-type operations 
acting on the propaganda base of anti-foreign invaders. 


(signed) 


Donald M. Wilson 
Deputy Director 
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Document 2k: William Harvey, CIA Officer for Operation Mongoose, “‘Gusano Libre,’ 
Symbol of Cuban Resistance,” to Brig. Gen. Edward Lansdale, August 6, 1962. [transcript of 
original]” 


If there is one aspect of the Operation Mongoose psywar that best expresses the folly and futility of 
the campaign, it is the propaganda slogan selected by the CIA: Gusano Libre! (Free Worm!). Fidel 
Castro had derided opponents of the revolutionary government as gusanos (worms), and the CIA 
hoped to transform the pejorative term into a symbol of pride and resistance. 

Lt. Col. James Patchell, the Army officer who helped plan Mongoose propaganda, noted that 
the CIA “decided that the ‘worm’ is preferable to the ‘fish,’” which the agency had used to signify 
anti-Castro resistance during the Bay of Pigs invasion. Patchell advised the CIA of ways to exploit 
the worm idea: by “relating it to such expressions as ‘the worm will turn’” and “associating it with 
biblical quotations such as ‘Their worm shall not die, and their fire shall not be quenched.’” ‘ 

Once the worm was chosen as a symbol of rebellion, there was the problem of how to 
convince Cubans that this was their choice. In a memo to Lansdale, the CIA’s William Harvey 
explained a plan to popularize the Gusano Libre by mentioning it in the broadcasts of the “Voice of 
Free Cuba,” a CIA radio station transmitted from a U.S. Navy submarine. The station claimed to 
operate from within Cuba, so it was hoped that Cubans would therefore view the free worm as a 
creature of their own creation. A number of Gusano Libre propaganda products would be 
introduced into Cuba to further the impression, Harvey reported. (Document 2k) 

Soon the CIA drew up and printed thousands of small pictures of the anti-Castro worm 
engaging in various acts of sabotage, and mailed them into Cuba. (See Chapter 4, and the 
illustrations following Chapter 5.) No one could be sure how the Cuban people would react to the 
gusano gambit, but some observers of the CIA’s plan were skeptical. “I doubt whether ‘worms of 
the world unite’ will cause people to revolt,” complained one State Department official.”° 
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365. Memorandum From the Central Intelligence Agency 
Operations Officer for Operation Mongoose (Harvey) to the 
Chief of Operations, Operation Mongoose (Lansdale) 


Washington, August 6, 1962. 


SUBJECT 
Operation Mongoose 
“Gusano Libre,” Symbol of Cuban Resistance 


1. The term “Gusano” (worm) was first applied by Fidel Castro to 
counter-revolutionaries. Since then it has been used proudly as a symbol. 
by the opposition to the Castro/Communist regime in Cuba. CIA plansa 
coordinated campaign to popularize, exploit and encourage the use of 
“Gusano Libre” as the symbol of resistance to the Cuban regime. So as to 
give the impression that adoption of the symbol is a spontaneous inter- 
nal development and not an exile one, CIA controlled outlets will refer to 
instances of use of the symbol inside Cuba rather than calling on Cubans 
to adopt the symbol. 

2. We intend to use the occasion of the next “Voice of Free Cuba” 
submarine operation planned for mid-August 1962 to announce that the 
“Gusano Libre” has become the symbol of popular resistance against the 
Castro regime, calling upon the people of Cuba to show their defiance of 
the government by scrawling this symbol in public places. The “Gusano 
Libre” campaign will expand upon this broadcast. 

3. In order to give meaning to the symbol a declaration of prin- 
ciples will be announced.! The declaration will cover such points as what 
the “Gusano Libre” stands for: 


a. Defeat of Castroism and Communism. 

b. Establishment of a truly democratic government based on the 
Constitution of 1940. 

c. Asystem of agrarian reform carried out under provisions of fair 
compensation to former land owners. 

d. The private ownership of property. 

e. A free trade union movement with the right of the worker to 
engage in collective bargaining with his employer. 

. A minimum wage law, unemployment compensation, a social 
security system which ensures workers the prospects of a tranquil retire- 
ment. 

g. Social justice in which every individual has the right to obtain an 
education and work. 


Source: Department of State, ARA/CCA Files: Lot 66 D 501, Mongoose Operations. 
Top Secret; Sensitive. 

1 A marginal note at this point, inan unknown hand, reads: “This declaration will not 
be made.” 
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4. The general declarations will be followed by more specific pro- 
nouncementsas to what the “Gusano Libre” stands for and says. In addi- 
tion to publicizing “El Gusano Libre” through the use of radios, 
newspapers, and mailing operations, actions will be taken to provide the 
people in Cuba with pictures of “El Gusano Libre” as well as instructions 
on how to draw “El Gusano Libre” on walls and other public places. A 
small bulletin titled “El Gusano Libre” will be prepared for inside dis- 
tribution. Gusano Libre pins, armbands, seals, pencils, balloons, etc. can 
also be produced for inside distribution via mail, legal travelers and 
propaganda balloons. 

5. Once the “Gusano Libre” symbol is established “Gusano Libre” 
actions will be broadened to include such targets as the G-2 and Soviet/ 
Satellite personalities. 

6. Much of the “Gusano Libre” propaganda cartoons, and related 
material is already developed and will be put into production and dis- 
tributed following the “Voice of Free Cuba” broadcast announcing the 
adoption of the “Gusano Libre” as the symbol of Cuban Resistance. 


William K. Harvey? 


2 Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 
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Document 21: Donald Wilson, USIA Deputy Director, “Broadcasting to Cuba,” to Brig. Gen. 
Edward Lansdale, September 11, 1962. [Excerpt] 

Document 2m: CIA, “Operation Mongoose — Propaganda Balloon Operations Plan,” 
October 10, 1962. 


As various officials involved in Operation Mongoose struggled with the question of which 
propaganda themes would foment an anti-Castro uprising, others were searching to find new means 
of getting the message across. Being a strong advocate of psychological warfare, Edward Lansdale 
placed a priority on using every technology available to propagandize to the Cubans. In this area, at 
least, Operation Mongoose could claim some success. 

The CIA’s “Voice of Free Cuba,” the submarine-based radio station, was but one example of 
the advanced psywar capabilities that were created for use in Mongoose. Another high-tech project 
was “Stratovision,” an airplane-based television broadcasting system. The USIA’s Donald Wilson 
briefed Lansdale on the project in September 1962, writing that the TV system “offers definite 
possibilities for short-term purely tactical utilization.” After two or three weeks of use, however, 
the Cubans would probably develop jammers to wipe out the broadcasts. (Document 21) 

Stratovision was never put to use against Cuba, though the USIA did begin broadcasting 
television to Cuba in 1990 from a transmitter attached to a high-altitude blimp (see Chapter 7). 
Another sort of balloon operation was conceived during Mongoose, this one by the CIA. The plan 
was to deliver Gusano Libre leaflets and a grab-bag of other propaganda materials using helium- 
inflated balloons “launched at night from a foreign flag ship in international waters,” taking into 
consideration the wind currents to guide the balloons over Cuba. The operation would be conducted 
under the cover of a “Cuban exile sponsor.” (Document 2m) 

The balloon project was planned down to the smallest detail, and it was approved on October 
16, 1962. Robert Kennedy explained that he was in contact with “a Texas oil man, named 
Thompson,” who was willing to provide a suitable ship. According to a summary of the meeting, 
“It was noted that there will be a good possibility that Cuban ships may attack this ship in 
international waters; it was agreed that we should be prepared to react vigorously, probably by U.S. 
naval action against the attackers.” 

Such a conflict never occurred, for that very day, a far bigger crisis stole the attention of both 
U.S. and Cuban officials away from Operation Mongoose. The White House had just learned of 
secret Soviet missile bases in Cuba, setting the stage for still another propaganda offensive, one that 
would lead to the creation of leaflets of a different sort. 
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UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
WASHINGTON 


September 11, 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Brig. Gen. Edward G. Lansdale 


SUBJECT: Broadcasting to Cuba 


This memo will attempt to cover the present status of radio broadcasting 
to Cuba, possibilities of additional radio broadcasting, and the possible use 
of television to Cuba. 


Cc. TV Transmission 


TV signals from Miami are occasionally visible in Havana, but no 
regular transmission is possible due to the distances involved. 


CIA has the capability for intruding on the dormant audio channels of 
Havana TV, utilizing small vessels but this is temporarily suspended due 
to technical difficulties. 


Stratovision (beaming a TV signal from an airplane in flight) offers 
definite possibilities for short-term purely tactical utilization of TV. 
Preliminary studies indicate that air-borne TV transmitters operating 
over U.S. territory and territorial waters could beam a strong signal 
into the Havana area, using presently vacant channels. Our estimates 
indicate that it would probably take the Cubans from 15 to 21 days to 
engineer and put into operation an effective jamming system. This 
operation would cost approximately $250,000, as suming that aircraft 
and crews would be made available by DOD and programming and 
technical staff would come from USIA. 
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OCT 1 0 1962 PA» po 


SUBJECT : Operation MONGOOSE ~ Propaganda Balloon 
Operations Plan 


REFERENCE: Memo to Brig. Gen. Lansdale dated 17 September 

1962, Subject: Request for Approval to 

Establish a Propaganda Balloon Delivery 

Capability 

A. MISSION 
To establish a seaborne propaganda bailoon 
launching facility for the infiltration of ahti-CASTRO, 
anti-Soviet propaganda into Cuba. 
B. MsTHOD 
1. Heliumeinflated balloons will be launched at 

night from a foreign flag ship in international waters at 
least ten miles off the coast of Cuba. The ship will 
avoid the use of United States ports to the extent practi- 
cable and witli particularily avoid the Miami area. The ship 
will be chartered by a Cuban exile sponsor respected by and 
politically acceptable to a broad segment of the Cuban exile 
eommunity. He will algo have the private financial means 
to establish the facility without causing questions in the 
exile community as to how the funds were raised. He will 
be well known to all anti-CASTRO groups and above partisan 
politica. The Agency has selected a candidate who meets. 
the above particulars. Although he has not yet been 
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approacied to undertake such an operation, he has in the 
past inditated a willingness to collaborate with the 
United States in support of anti-CASTRO activities. After 
the proposal is accepted by the sponsor, arrangements will 
be made for the sponsor to charter the proper type of 
vessel. He will also be placed in contact with a cleared 
firm that specializes in balloon technology. A commercial 
contract will then be drawn between the firm and the 
sponsor in which the firm agrees for a specified fee to 
provide and install balloon laynching equipment on the ship, 
and train the sembers of the crew and other personnel in 
balloon launching. techniques. In addition, the firm will 
agree to provide the balloons, helium and other supplies 
on a regular basis to the sponsor. for the secure and 
efficient conduct of the operation, the sponsor will deal 
only with the one cleared commercial firm. All supplies 
required for the operatien are commercially available. The 
helium which is produced at a plant in will J 
be loaded on the vessel in Galveston, Texas, or some other &3 
Gulf porWi The legal aspects involved in loading helium on 
board a Si¥eign flag ship in a U. 8. port are being studied 
by the Legal Counsel’s office and will be taker into consi- 
deration when the final arrangements are formalized. 

2. The Cuban sponsor either personally or through 


his delegate will establish contact With all‘ pé6litically 
acceptable anti-CASTRO Cuban exile groups believed to have 
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some assets or following in Cuba and offer the facility for 
their use. Within the above framework, priority shall be 
accorded the Cuban Revolutionary Council (CRC). In order 

to avoid contributing to division within the CRC, the means 
of communication shall be made available to the CRC as an 
entity and not to any of its components individually, except 
in unusual cages which will be agreed upon at the working 
level. 

3. The sponsor will set certain guidelines 
(provided by the Agency) which must be met by the contri- 
buting groups if their propaganda is to be delivered by 
balloon. Upon receipt of the propaganda, provided it meets 
the specified guidelines, the sponsor will assume responsi- 
bility for its delivery. Every effort will be made by the 
Agency to insure that the guidelines are met, but it may 
not be possible in view of the extent of Cuban exile 
participation. 

a. The following themes will be emphasized: 

(1) Return of the Revolution to its 
original acceptable aims. 

(2) The betrayal of the Revolution by 
CASTRO and the Communists. 

(3) Expose the contradictions between 
promises end performance. 


(4) The take over of Cuba by Soviet Bloc 


Communists. 
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(5) Appeal to the masses to cooperate 
with the resistance. 

(6) Call upon the population to comit 
specific acts of administrative harassnent, 
passive resistance and simple sabotage to 
thwart the actions ot the Communist regime 
and generally promote the “gusano libre" 

(free worm) symbol which has become synony- 

mous with resistance to the CASTRO regime. 

b. Within the stated linitations, the fol_owvinz 

types of propz.ganda will be rejected: 

(15 Propaganda which attempts to interpret 
U. S. pcelicy regarding the liberation of Cuba 
or a specific Latin imerican country’s policy 
regarding the liberation of Cuba.. 

(2) Propaganda which is directed at or 
which will contribut2 to the petulant quarreling 
amongst or between Cuban exile or resistance 
groups. 

As far as practicable, the propaganda will be 
prepared upon the initiative of the Cuban exile groups. If 
necessary to keep the propaganda offensive moving, the Agency 
will through its contacts with exile groups and cleared Cubano 
exiles, assist the offensive by providing timely ideas themes 
news items and technical assistance. Propaganda may also be 


prepared for Soviet and other Blcc pergonnel stationed .n Cuba. 
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4. The Cuban sponsor and perhaps a person designated 
by him will be the only non-Americans in direct contact with 
the Agency on this project. The Cuban sponsor will be 
responsible for chartering a foreign flag vessel with the 
necessary crew to carry out the operation. The ship's basic 
crew will be augmented by a meteorologist, two radio operators, 
and one radar tracker. The Agency will assist the sponsor 
to obtain the ship, crew and specialists. The training 
necessary for the conduct of the operation will be provided 
by a cleared commercial firm which specializes in balloon 
technology. Contact will be maintained by an Agency official 
who will be in direct contact with the Cuban sponsor or his 
representative. The Cuban sponsor and his representative 
will be the only persons witting of U. S. Government interest. 

C. TECHNICAL CAPABILITY 

Technical studies have been made which confirm the 
feasibility of balloon operations in this area. A launching 
vessel would cruise at night in a westerly direction approxi-~ 
mately ten ziles off the northern coast of the country. The 
balloons would be carried over Cuba by the low altitude 
easterly trade winds which prevail in that area. Meteorologi- 
cal studies indicate that the easterly trade winds in the 
Caribbean are among the most constant of any area in the world. 
Balloons can be launched at the rate of twenty per hour per 
station with a four pound payload per balloon. Four stations 
will afford a launching capability of eighty balloons per 
hour. As presently plenned, the target for at least tue ‘irst 


launching i: the Matanza3-Havana area. 
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Depending on the type of paper used as well as 
the format and size of the leaflets, it ig estimated that 
each balloon can deliver on target a payload of between 
2,000 and 4,000 copies of a given leaflet. Agsuming two 
balloon launching operations per month and the release 
of approximately 500 balloons per operation, it is 
estimated that between 2,000,000 and 4,000,000 leaflets 
can be dropped over Cuban targets each month. In addition, 
a wide variety of novelty items such as “gusano libre" 
pins, toy balloons in the shape of the “gusano libre”, 
small plastic phonograph records, decals, stickers, etc. 
are readily available. The number of these which can be 
delivered on target during a launching operation will, of 
course, depend upon the weight and size of such itens. 

D. COSTS AND LEAD TIME 

It will cosé approximately $50,000 to establish 
the balloon launching capability. This includes the purchase 
of launching, communications, and meteorological equipment 
and the training of personnel to conduct these operations. 
-It will take a mininum of two months to establish an 
operational capability. Subsequently, it will cost $22,000 
per month for the first eaix month period to launch 1.000 
balloons per month exclusive of the propaganda material 
to be delivered. Each balloon ready for launching. including 
the balloon itself, timer, ballast and helium, but exclunive 
of the propaganda material to be delivered, costs apzrox:.- 


mately $215.50. The one-time cost of outfitting of the 
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chartered vessel is estimated at approximately $10,000. 
The recurring monthly costs for operation of a type of 
vessel as will be required for this operation amounts to 
approximately $11,000. 
B. RISKS AND SECURITY EVALU/TION 

Regardless of the launching facility used or the 
attribution of sponsorship, charges of U. S. involvement, 
tacit approval, or outright sponscership will undoubtedly 
be generated. It is possible, particularly if the propa- 
ganda balloon mission3 have the cesired impact in Cuba, 
that the Government of Cuba will react strongly and bring 
charges against the U. S. before the United Nations. or other 
regional and international forums. Judging from past 
experience with Communist reactiors in other areas of the 
world, the Cubans will probably accuse the United States 
of harboring and abetting criminals who violate Cuban air 
space with propaganda balloons causing a menace to aviation, 
burning cane fields, injuring children, and damaging buildings 
and homes. It is the view of the Operations Group (MONGOOSE: 
that these charges can be handled. 

To reinforce the cover and weaken the anticipated 
Cuban Governzent‘’s courges after the first balloon operation, 
the sponsor will be urged to hold a press conference or p:ess 
interview outlining his effort to help the anti-CASTRO cause 
and pointing out the technical feetures of the operation 
which renders the operation relatively harmless to individuals 
(GROUP 1 - 2xcluded f=cr 
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As non-inflammable helium and eT pe 


devices are used, it is impossible to start fires with 
these balloons. The material, polyethylene, and the 
design of the balloon are such that whatever the malfunction, 
including puncture by gun fire, the balloon will not become 
a free falling body, but instead flutters to the ground. 
There ig a remote possibility that a child could be injured 
by a free falling timer which weighs two-tenths of a pound, 
an empty cardboard container which carries the leaflets 
or by a four pound bundle of leaflets, but this malfunction 
must include severance of the nylon cords which tie the 
payload and timer to the balloon. As previously stated, 
these are remote possibilities ag the timer and empty 
cardboard container are carried out to sea by the balloon. 
With regard to aircraft, a variety of tests have 
been conducted to ascertain the menace balloons can be to 
aircraft in flight. During the extensive tests conducted 
by CIA during the 1950's, it proved to be impossible to fly 
a propelleredriven aircraft into an unmoored balloon. The 
Federal Aviation Agency now even pernits the launching of 
fre@ neteorological balloons with a ten pound payload in 
congested air traffic areas in which commercial jat aircraft 
fly. In any case, as an added precaution, it is contemplated 
that the vropaganda balloons will be launched only during 
those hours of the night when there are no scheduled 
commercial aircraft in flight over Cuba. 
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Chapter 3: The Missile Crisis Propaganda Blitz 

3a: Gen. Chester Clifton, Military Assistant to the President, Note on “Key Press,” October 22, 
1962. 

3b: Donald Wilson, USIA Deputy Director, “Radio Propaganda Plan,” October 20, 1962. 

3c: Donald Wilson, USIA Deputy Director, “Psychological Program,” October 20, 1962. 

3d: Thomas Sorensen, USIA Deputy Director for Policy and Plans, “Information Policy 
Guidance (Output to Cuba),” October 22, 1962. 

3e: Joint Chiefs of Staff, “CINCLANT Psychological Leaflet Program,” October 27, 1962. 

3f: USIA, Leaflet for Cuban Drop (with translation), circa October 27, 1962. 

3g: Donald Wilson, USIA Deputy Director, Memorandum for the President, November 2, 
1962. 

3h: Edward Murrow, USIA Director, “Weekly Report,” to President Kennedy, December 11, 
1962. 
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Document 3a: Gen. Chester Clifton, Military Assistant to the President, Note on “Key Press,” 
October 22, 1962. 


The build-up to the Bay of Pigs invasion strained the ability of U.S. officials to manipulate news 
coverage of Washington’s moves against Cuba. A year and a half later, during the standoff over 
Soviet missiles on the island, the Kennedy White House took news management to new extremes, 
and managed to set the agenda in ways it had failed to during April 1961.’ 

The president and his advisers were assisted by a compliant news media, which deferred to 
official spokesmen and steered clear of topics such as the Operation Mongoose attacks, which had 
played a major role in fomenting the crisis.” As President Kennedy escalated hostilities with 
Lansdale’s operation, Cuba had accepted increasing quantities of Soviet weapons to defend itself. 
The nuclear missiles were the peak of the Soviet military aid to Cuba, the ultimate counter-threat to 
U.S. leaders who considered another, larger invasion of the island.” 

Though it was reasonable to characterize the missiles, at least in some sense, as defensive 
weapons, the debate took an ironic turn: now that Cuba was backed with Soviet might, U.S. 
officials would portray the tiny country as the aggressor in the U.S.-Cuba conflict. President 
Kennedy labeled the missiles “offensive,” and the major media followed his lead.’ 

The close ties between the White House and the establishment media faced a trial by fire 
during the missile crisis, as the Kennedy administration implemented unprecedented restrictions on 
the flow of official information and at times issued false statements. While there were some 
acrimonious exchanges between the two parties, when all was said and done the government line 
was widely accepted.” 

The media did more than act as a conduit for the administration’s spin on the crisis; on several 
occasions reporters, columnists and editors acceded to requests from top government officials to 
withhold publication of information. President Kennedy personally intervened with the 
managements of the New York Times and Washington Post to head off pending news coverage.° 

An indication of the cavalier style of Kennedy’s semi-censorship campaign is found in a note 
by Gen. Chester Clifton, put to paper on October 22, the day Kennedy announced the presence of 
Soviet missiles and the imposition of a U.S. naval blockade against Cuba. Clifton, the president’s 
military aide, wrote: “Is there a plan to brief and brain wash key press within 12 hours or so?” 
Clifton listed his top media targets: the New York Times, the influential columnists Walter 
Lippmann, Marquis Childs, and Joseph Alsop, and “key bureau chiefs.” (Document 3a) 

The strategy formed at secret White House meetings was alluded to in public on October 30, 
when Arthur Sylvester, the Defense Department’s controversial assistant secretary for public 
affairs, made some revealing comments. Sylvester told reporters that government-generated news 
reports were “part of the arsenal of weaponry that a President has” in times of international crisis.’ 

Over the ensuing months Sylvester took a lot of flack for his portrayal of White House news 
management. Another key participant in the effort, Kennedy press secretary Pierre Salinger, later 
commented that “about the only thing you could fault Sylvester on was the fact that he was 
candid.” In the conflict over missiles in Cuba, information had indeed become a weapon.* 
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Document 3b: Donald Wilson, USIA Deputy Director, “Radio Propaganda Plan,” October 
20, 1962. 


The events of October 1962 thrust the U.S. Information Agency to the forefront of U.S. anti-Castro 
propaganda efforts. Acting in place of USIA Director Edward Murrow, who was recovering from 
surgery at the time, Deputy Director Donald Wilson spearheaded a massive propaganda blitz that 
targeted Cuba and the world. 

Acting on orders from President Kennedy, Wilson oversaw significant increases in the power, 
frequencies, broadcast hours, and number of U.S. stations carrying Cuba-directed programming. In 
an October 20 memo, Wilson described USIA’s “Radio Propaganda Plan.” Cuba would be 
blanketed with Voice of America broadcasts twenty-four hours a day — a “maximum saturation 
program,” in Wilson’s words — thanks to an unprecedented network of private stations that the 
Kennedy administration hurriedly enlisted in the propaganda offensive. Wilson noted that three of 
the stations, WGBS, WMIE, and WKWF, were already carrying Cuban exile programming 
arranged by the CIA. And Radio Americas, the CIA’s station on Swan Island, would participate as 
well. (Document 3b) 

On October 22, the day of President Kennedy’s key speech, Wilson’s plan swung into action. 
Wilson, FCC Director Newton Minow, and White House press secretary Pierre Salinger met to lay 
the groundwork for a VOA simulcast on nine domestic stations. Salinger called the station owners 
starting at 6:00 p.m., one hour before the speech. Wilson later described what Salinger told the 
owners: “That this was a matter of national emergency, that he was speaking on behalf of the 
President, and we had phone lines arranged” to carry the VOA programming to the stations.’ 

When contacted by Salinger, all of the station owners agreed to participate. The network 
became operative with President Kennedy’s speech, and the largest broadcasting campaign ever 
directed at Cuban radio listeners was underway. 

The next day, Wilson was added to the ExComm (the Executive Committee of the National 
Security Council), which President Kennedy had assembled to coordinate U.S. policy moves during 
the missile crisis. Wilson updated President Kennedy on the USIJA’s work thus far. He reported that 
the network of nine private stations was operating according to plan, and that “our signals got 
through and Cuba was extensively covered” with broadcasts of Kennedy’s speech. In addition, 
VOA’s broadcasts of the speech were “picked up widely in Latin America and the rest of the world 
and retransmitted by local stations.” 

The USIA was now fully integrated into U.S. strategy, with President Kennedy taking a 
personal interest in the agency’s efforts to shape opinion on the crisis. USIA posts around the world 
received special guidance for information policy, and reported foreign reactions “on a continuing 
basis,” according to Wilson. Twice a day, the USIA provided a summary of the reactions to the 
White House. Suddenly, the psywar on Cuba had become an important facet of the most hazardous 
conflict of the Cold War. 
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UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
WASHINGTON 


OFFICE OF October 20, 1962 


SUBJECT: Radio Propaganda Plan 


Comme ncing with President Kennedy's speech to the nation, the 
Voice of America will broadcast 24 hours a day short wave in Spanish. 
This will be heard in Cuba as well as the rest of Latin America. 


For a maximum saturation program, and in order to minimize 
the type of confusion which existed during the Hungarian revolution 
and the Cuban landings, we propose that eight other broadcasting 
facilities be brought onto the Voice of America network. Five of 
these are commercially-owned medium wave stations in the United 
States. A landline from VOA-Washington to the stations can be 
arranged in a matter of an hour, and we would propose that Spanish 
programs begin on these stations following the President's speech. 
It would only be necessary to pre-empt these stations from dusk to 
dawn since their capability of being heard during the day time in Cuba 
is just about zero. 


We would recommend that the owners of the stations be called by 
avery senior U.S. official (perhaps the President himself). We have 
not talked to Mr. Minow about this, but we think he should definitely be 
consulted before action is taken. One problem to be resolved would be 
the cost of taking over these stations. Perhaps they would be willing 
to give up their program time for nothing. On the other hand it might 
be necessary for the U.S. Government to reimburse them for the losses 
that they would sustain, especially if the government desired to pre-empt 
for a considerable period of time. We have no estimate of figures, but 
they would be high. 


Three of the stations involved — WGBS, WMIE, and, WKWF — 
already have Cuban refugee ss damages We would (bX) as, 
request that we be given full program control over these stations. If 
the refugee programming was in accord with our current objectives we 
would retain it, otherwise not. 
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In the present situation the United States’ voice to Cuba should 
be strong and informational but it should not be inflammatory. 
Therefore, we believe the whole range of programming should be 
unified under VOA_to achieve this aim. 


23 


1. WGBS Miami. Owned by George B. Storer, Jr. and linked 
to the CBS network. This station already broadcasts two hours a day 
in Spanish] The station is capable of (b)0) aX) 
broadcasting at 50 kilowatts but ouly broadcasts at 10 kw at night 
because it is on the same frequency as WOR in New York. We would 
propose that the station be upped to 50 kw for all nighttime broadcasting 
and that WOR would be asked to cooperate during the period of the emer- 
gency. We know from the systematic questioning of Cuban refugees that 
WGBS already has a good listenership in Cuba. 


z2. WMIE Miami. Owned by E. D. Rivers, Sr. This station also 
har a Snanish program on late at night and early in the morning 0) 
Although the strength of this station is only 5 kw at night, @)(5) 
it has a small following in Cuba at this time. Its power should also be 
upped to 10 kw at night. 


3. WSB Atlanta. Owned by the Cox Chain with Leonard Reinsch 
as Executive Director. This is a 50 ‘ew clear channel station. 


4. WWL New Orleans. Owned by Loyola University. 
Rev. W. Patrick Donnelly, President. This is a 50 kw clear channel 


station. 


R WKWF Kev West. 1/2 kw. Owned by John M. Spottswood. 
jsome Spanish broadcasting late at ®BOG) 
night. Even though 1t nas a rather small audience in Cuba, it should ) 
still be utilized in this plan because of that. 


6. WRUL. Headquarters in New York and bought in the last few 
days by the Mormon Church. It is a short_wave broadcasting facility. 
It currently broadcasts in Spanish to Cuba/ 00) 
It has the second largest audience in Cuba aiter VOA according to 
refugee interviews at Opa Locka. We would recommend that WRUL 
carry the VOA programming 24 hours a day. 
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7. Armed Forces Radio Guantanamo Bay. This equipment, 
used for broadcasting on the Guantanamo Base, could easily pick up 
the short wave VOA show and relay it live. We believe it would 
probably attract a considerable listenership in the Santiago area. 
Undoubtedly the local base might want to interrupt the Spanish 
program from time to time with English news for the American 
military listeners. 


8. Radio Americas — formerly called Radio Swan G46) 
In an effort of this type, uniformity is essential 
and therefore, we would advocate Radio Americas pick up and re- 
broadcast the entire VOA program. 


9. On Monday, October 22, a new 50 kw medium wave USIA 
transportable transmitter will be tested for the first time in Dallas, 
Texas. If it tests out successfully, it will be available for use within 
several days. This unit can be transported on three C 124's, There 
would be two possible locations for it: the Florida Keys or Guantanamo. 
Wherever it is set up, there would undoubtedly be some interference on 
U.S. stations operating in the same frequency range. However this, too, 
could presumably be arranged by Mr. Minow, — 


Donald M. Wilson 
Acting Director 
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Document 3c: Donald Wilson, USIA Deputy Director, “Psychological Program,” October 20, 
1962. 

Document 3d: Thomas Sorensen, USIA Deputy Director for Policy and Plans, “Information 
Policy Guidance (Output to Cuba),”’ October 22, 1962. 


Once the United States had assembled the infrastructure for the propaganda blitz, there were 
important decisions to be made about the content of U.S. broadcasts. On October 20, the USIA’s 
Donald Wilson prepared a summary of the international “Psychological Program” for dealing with 
the crisis. (Document 3c) 

The Kennedy administration must make a “clear distinction” between “defensive” and 
“offensive” missiles, Wilson advised, and the “offensive capability” of the weapons in Cuba should 
be stressed. There was another important (and also debatable) distinction for U.S. propaganda 
outlets to promote: “We should be prepared to emphasize the difference between Soviet missile 
bases in Cuba and our missile bases in such countries as Turkey.” 

Wilson had already sketched out a strategy for the USIA in the event President Kennedy 
ordered a military strike. “If surprise aerial attacks on the missile bases in Cuba are decided upon, it 
is vitally important that the United States speaks out first about these attacks just as soon as the 
planes have left Cuban territory,” he advised. “We must put our case for attack out before Castro 
and Kruschev have time to make theirs.” 

Two days later, Thomas Sorensen, the USIA’s deputy director for policy and plans, offered 
additional guidance in a directive on “output to Cuba.” Sorensen noted that President Kennedy had 
ordered USIA to “use all available resources” to explain the U.S. position to Cubans. There were 
two main objectives for USIA, he wrote: “1. Obtain understanding and support of the Cuban people 
for the quarantine and any subsequent U.S. actions which may be required. 2. Encourage Cuban 
opposition to and non-cooperation with the Castro regime and the Communists, stopping short of 
premature or ineffective uprisings.” (Document 3d) 

Sorensen directed that strong anti-Castro and anti-Soviet commentary be used, but at the same 
time warned that USIA “should avoid inflammatory comment and overly emotional presentation.” 
To insure that U.S. international broadcasts followed the precise line articulated by the Kennedy 
administration, Wilson ordered special measures at the Voice of America. He summoned Burnett 
Anderson, the USIA’s assistant deputy director for policy and plans, and told him he would be 
“personally responsible for every word that’s said on the air until further notice,” according to 
Anderson. 

A long-standing conflict between USIA and Voice of America managers over the 
independence of the Voice had left some officials concerned that VOA Director Henry Loomis 
might not stick sufficiently close to the White House spin on events. “Displacing Henry Loomis,” 
Anderson commented, was “the most telling piece of evidence of the concern that the Kennedy 
administration had for foreign opinion and for broadcasting” during the missile crisis. 

Along with the temporary personnel change, Wilson streamlined the “guidance machinery” 
for VOA broadcasts. Immediately following White House ExComm meetings, Anderson later 
explained, Wilson “had me on the telephone apprising me of the developments and what we were 
eager for the world to know about.” In just a few days, the Kennedy administration had 
implemented extraordinary modifications in the propaganda policy process. 
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UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
WASHINGTON 


OFFICE OF October 20, 1962 


THE OIRECTOR 


SUBJECT: Psychological Program 


1. Fullest possible world coverage must be given to the President's 
statement. From USIA this will include live and continuing coverage on 
the Voice of America and immediate transmission of the speech text on 
the Wireless File to all countries. 


a. It is recommended that all Armed Forces radio outlets 
around the world be ordered to pick up the speech and relay 
it immediately. This is desirable not only from the point of 
view of Armed Forces listeners, but also from the large 
"eavesdropping audience" of local nationals who listen to 
Armed Forces radio. 


2. The sooner we can have support from the OAS and from Latin 
American countries, the better. It should be our goal to get as many 
public statements of support from Latin American presidents and chief 
officials as promptly as possible. These will be given a wide cross-play 
on USIA services around the world. 


3. The same is true of NATO members. Obviously, public statements 
of support from any other countries will be most helpful. 


4. It is important that prominent Republicans make public statements 
of support immediately after the President's speech. The U. S. move 
be labeled "'an election year action" unless this is done and publicized at 


once. 


5. Aclear distinction should be made either by the President or by 
a leading Defense D partment official of the differences between ''defensive" 
and "offensive" missiles. It should be carefully spelled out what the 
offensive capability of the new missiles are. 
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6. We should be prepared to emphasize the differences between 
Soviet missile bases in Cuba and our missile bases in such countries 
as Turkey. This will immediately become a focus of attention and 
once again I would recommend it be handled by the President or very 
shortly thereafter by the Secretary or another high State Department. 


official. 


7. If surprise aerial attacks on the missile bases in Cuba are 
decided upon, it is vitally important that the United States speaks out 
first about these attacks just as soon as the planes have left Cuban 
territory. We must put our case for attack out before Castro and 


Khrushchev have time to make theirs. 


a. It will also be important in our VOA broadcasts to the 
Cubans that we give the reasons for these attacks at once. We must 
stress the military nature of the targets and the desire of the United 
States not to harm any Cuban civilians. 
8. If an embargo (without aerial attacks) is decided upon, this, 
too, should be announced first by the United States. I would think that 
the announcement of this should precede the first interception of a ship. 


9. Another problem will involve explaining the means by which 
the United States determined the character of the new missile sites. 
I recommend that we say we have obtained positive identification of 
the character of the new missile sites by aerial reconnaissance. 

If that identification came from overflight reconnaissance, [I believe 


we will be better off to say so. a 


Donald M. Wilson 


Acting Director 
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October 22, 1962 


SUBJECT: Information Policy Guidance on Cuba (Output to Cuba) 


The President has directed the U. S. Information Agency to 
use all available resources in making clear our position on the Soviet 
military build-up in Cuba to the people of Cuba. This instruction is 
binding on the Voice of America and all other media controlled by the 
U. S. Government. 

OBJECTIVES 

1, Obtain understanding and support of the Cuban people for the 
quarantine and any subsequent U. S. actions which may be required. 

2. Encourage Cuban opposition to and non-cooperation with the 
Castro regime and the Communists, stopping short of premature or 
ineffective uprisings. 

THEMES IN OUTPUT TO CUBA 

Pending further developments, the President's speech provides 
us with our main guidelines. In output to Cuba, we should emphasize: 

l. The complete justification of U. S. actions, based on the 


"unmistakable evidence'' of secret Soviet-built offensive nuclear missile 
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bases in Cuba, and the grave threat of these bases to all the nations of the 
hemisphere. (For example, list Latin American targets--in addition to 
those named by the President--which could be hit with nuclear warheads 
from these bases.) 

2. The deceit attempted by the Soviet Government in asserting 
that the military build-up in Cuba was defensive in nature; therefore the 
untrustworthiness of the USSR as an ally of Cuba. The Soviet Union's 
long history of lies, broken promises, deceptions and aggression. 

3. The Castro regime's latest lie: claiming that Soviet arms were 
for defense only. 

4. The sordid history of Castro's sell-out of the revolution to 
Communism, topped by his turning the island over to the Soviets for use 
as a base of aggression. Recall Castro's hiding of the Communist nature 
of his movement until well after he was in power. 

5. The risk of nuclear destruction to which the Cuban people 
have been exposed by Castro's sell-out to the USSR and the secret 
construction of offensive nuclear missile bases. 

6. The limited nature of the U. S. quarantine. It keeps out arms 
but not food or medicine. If food shipments to Cuba stop, it will not be 


because of the quarantine. 
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7. The U. S. wants peace, not war--and particularly has no desire 
to war on the captive people of Cuba. We have no quarrel with them, 
"only sympathy and hope.'' Their “lives and lands are being used as 
pawns by those who deny (them) freedom." 

8, Why the U. S. has undertaken the quarantine: To protect the 
hemisphere (including the people of Cuba) from the threat of war and 
aggression; to give back to the Cuban people ''the dream of their own 
revolution--the dream . . . which Fidel Castro repudiated when he sold 
(them) out to the Soviets.'' We do not intend to turn back the clock in 
Cuba. 

9. There are only two reasons for the secret Soviet military 
build-up in Cuba--and both serve the interests of the Soviet Union, not 
the Cuban people: (a) Aggression and subversion through out the western 
hemisphere; (b) subjugation of the Cuban people. 

10. The difference between U. S. missile bases in Turkey and 
elsewhere, and the Soviet bases in Cuba, Our bases have not been kept 
secret and are strictly for defensive purposes, similar to the Soviet bases 
in Warsaw Pact nations. The secretly-built Soviet bases in Cuba, 
however, are clearly for offensive purposes and not to defend the USSR 


which has sufficient strength to protect itself--as Khrushchev has so 
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often noted--without Cuban bases. (Use this only if hostile comment 
compares Cuban bases to U. S. bases in other countries. ) 

Following expected Organization of American States (OAS) 
endorsement of U. S. actions, we should also emphasize: 

1. The solidarity of the peoples and governments of the Americas 
in opposition to Castro Communism in general and the secret Soviet 
military build-up in particular. 

2. The legal basis for U. S. actions, deriving from the OAS 
vote which in turn rests on the 1947 Treaty of Rio de Janeiro. 

SPECIAL GUIDANCE 

1. We should avoid inflammatory comment and overly emotional 
presentation. We wish to avoid premature uprisings in Cuba which 
would fail--but at the same time want to encourage passive resistance 
and non-cooperation., 

Z. We should make full use of responsible opinion, foreign and 
domestic, in support of our position. Special emphasis should be put 
on favorable reaction from Latin American personalities with high 
credibility in Cuba, and on comment from the "nonaligned'' countries 


of Africa and Asia. 


3. Do not use any comment, regardless of source, which is not 
wholly consistent with the lines set forth in the President's speech and 


this instruction. 


IOP: TCSorensen: 10/22/62 Thomas C. Sorensen 
Deputy Director (Policy & Plans) 
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Document 3e: Joint Chiefs of Staff, “CINCLANT Psychological Leaflet Program,” October 
27, 1962. 
Document 3f: USIA, Leaflet for Cuban Drop (with translation), circa October 27, 1962. 


Radio broadcasts were not the only means that the United States had at its disposal to reach Cubans 
with information. President Kennedy set in motion Operation Bugle Call, a USIA/Pentagon project 
that would have spilled millions of propaganda leaflets over Cuba, had it not been aborted when the 
missile crisis subsided. Kennedy was concerned that the Cuban people might not believe that the 
missiles were on their island. At an October 25 ExComm meeting he asked “whether we ought to 
drop pictures,” and told USIA Deputy Director Donald Wilson to explore the idea.'° 

Operation Bugle Call, as described in declassified documents from the files of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, was to employ F-105 aircraft under the command of CINCLANT (Commander in Chief, 
Atlantic) to shower the leaflets over Cuban cities. (Document 3e) Wilson designed the leaflet with 
the assistance of a handful of top USIA officials. They obtained President Kennedy’s permission to 
use a surveillance photo of a Cuban missile site, and added a caption declaring that “these bases 
endanger Cuban lives.” (Document 3f) 

“We thought the picture was very important,” Wilson said later. There were doubts as to 
“whether the average Cuban would know what the hell it was.” This was especially important, 
Wilson explained, because the leaflets were “only to be distributed if we bombed.” If President 
Kennedy were to have ordered airstrikes, “we knew Cubans would be killed,” and the leaflets 
would hopefully help explain to people on the island why drastic action was taken." 

Wilson sent the finished product to the Army’s psychological warfare specialists at Ft. Bragg 
in North Carolina, where the leaflets were printed. According to Wilson, the leaflets were quickly 
affixed to their delivery planes and arrangements were made so that the drop could be completed 
with “twelve hours notice.””” 

At an October 26 ExComm session, President Kennedy again brought up the leaflet operation. 
He kept the option alive, but held it in reserve, commenting that: “We don’t want to get them [the 
Cubans] so used to leaflets dropping so that they don’t bother to read them.”"° 

After the crisis, Kennedy and Wilson discussed the Bugle Call leaflets. “The President burst 
into laughter when he heard that there were 6 million of them sitting around,” Wilson recalled. 
“They were eventually burned down at Ft. Bragg.””’ 

Meanwhile, the Army’s psywarriors were preparing other leaflets to use in a full-scale U.S. 
invasion, should it be ordered. According to a report in an Army textbook on psychological 
operations, a Special Forces unit at Ft. Bragg designed leaflets depicting “woman and children in 
the midst of a holocaust of exploding projectiles” and a “red-faced Castro leaving a sinking ship 
with bags of gold in his hand.” The report judged the messages conveyed by those leaflets to be 
“obviously counterproductive.” 
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APPENDIX 
CINCLANT PSYCHOLOGICAL LEAFLET PROGRAM (U) 


1. Basic Decisions 

a. On 26 October 1962, Annex A hereto was approved 
by the President as a psychological leaflet to be dropped 
over Cuba, on order. 

b. At the same time, reproduction of Annex A in 
quantity was directed, pending a decision to execute the 


leaflet mission. 


2. Subsequent Actions 
a. Annex was delivered to Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 


and reproduction begun at 1500 hours, 26 October 1962. 

b. After being printed, the leaflets will be loaded into 
air delivery containers, moved to Pope Air Force Base, 
thence by air to McCoy Air Force Base, Florida, for final 
launch. 


3. Facts Related to the Mission 


a. Code word for operation - "Bugle Call." 

b. Aircraft to be employed - F-105 (2 containers /aircraft ) 

c. Nature of approach - medium level (2,500 - 5,000 feet). 

d. Altitude of container release - 2,000 feet. 

e. Time - daylight. 

f. Leaflet capability as of 1500 hours, 27 October 1962 - 
8 containers (400,000 leaflets). 

g. Leaflet capability as of 1500 hours, 28 October 1962 - 
32 containers (1,600,000 leaflets) per strike; second 
miceion in same amount can be launched if required. 
4, Benefits and Hazards 

a. This operation provides a rapid and supplementary 
method of expanding the President's pronouncement to the 
Cuban people. 

b. Losses of aircraft and pilots assigned to this mission 


can be expected inthe same magnitude as those assigned to 


the surveillance mission. 


JCSM-833 -62 1 Appendix 
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High 


LA VERDAD 


Los rusos secretamente han construido bases de proyectiles 
nucleares de caracter ofensivo en Cuba. Estas bases ponen en 
peligro vidas cubanas y Ja paz de] mundo, porque Cuba es 
ahora una base de avanzada para la agresion sovictica. 

Los rusos, con el consentimiento de Castro, IJevaron a cabo 
su trabajo en secreto. Los cubanos no tienen acceso a esas 
bases. Pero las bases estan alli. 

Para proteger al pueblo cubano, y a todos los pucblos del 
hemisferio occidental, e) Presidente Kennedy con la aprobacion 
de todos los a latinoamericanos ha impuesto una cuar 
entena para evitar que este equipo belico de caracter ofensivo 


sea desembercado en Cuba. Los alimentos no son detenidos, 
las medicinas no son detenidas, solo es detenido e) material 
de guerra agresivo de los rusos. 

Cuando ese material de guerra sea retirado de Cuba la cuar 
entena terminare. 


Ee a a 
SAM Lng TORAL® c SACUA LA GRANDE - 
SS : U Gaeweoi0s 
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Ocho de diez bases de 
proyectiles nucleares de 
caracter ofensivo, estan 
localizadas en jas cerca- 
nias de Guanajay, Reme- 
dios, San Cristobal y 
Sagua la Grande. 


d 
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ESTAS BASES PONEN EN PELIGRO VIDAS CUBANAS 


Esta fotografia fué tomada un dia de la semana pasada desde 
un avidn que volo sobre Cuba. Ella muestra una base de 
proyectiles nuclenres de cardcter ofensivo cerca de San Cristo- 
bal. Estn es une de varias bases que apresurada y secreta- 
mente fueron construidas por los rusos y pare los rusos. 
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THE TRUTH 


The Russians have secretly built offensive nuclear missile bases 
in Cuba. These bases endanger Cuban lives and world peace, because 
Cuba is now a forward base for Russian aggression. 


The Russians, with the consent of Castro, did their work in 
secret. Cubans are not allowed on these bases, Butthe bases are 


there. 


To protect the Cuban people -~ and all the people of the Western 
Hemisphere -=- President Kennedy, with the unanimous approval of all 
the Latin American nations, has imposed a quarantine on offensive war 
equipment being shipped into Cuba. Food is not being stopped; medicine 
is not being stopped -=- only aggressive Russian war materials. 


When the war weapons are removed from Cuba, the quarantine 
will end. 


CAPTION UNDER MAP: 


Eight or ten Russian offensive nuclear missile bases are located 
near Guanajay, Remedios, San Cristobal, and Sagua La Grande. 


PHOTO 
CAPTION UNDER PHOTO: 
Heading: THESE BASES ENDANGER CUBAN LIVES. 


This photo was taken within the past week from an airplane flying 
over Cuba. It shows a Russian offensive nuclear missile base near 
San Cristobal. This is one of several bases hastily and secretly built 
by and for the Russians. 


CAPTION OVER PRINT ON PHOTO 


Missile erector - missile shelter tent - missile propellant trailers. 
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Document 3g: Donald Wilson, USIA Deputy Director, Memorandum for the President, 
November 2, 1962. 


President Kennedy continually consulted with the ExComm about how best to use the 
government’s international communication capabilities during the missile crisis, and he placed a 
priority on doing everything possible to reach the target audience in Cuba. On November 2, Donald 
Wilson updated Kennedy on the special measures adopted to increase broadcasting to the island, 
and outlined options for “stepping it up.” (Document 3g) 

A great deal had already been done to barrage Cuba with U.S. radio broadcasts. Government 
transmitters were carrying VOA’s programming on 33 short-wave frequencies, and two private 
short-wave stations had joined the effort. In addition, nine private stations continued to broadcast 
VOA shows on the AM band. 

Wilson saw several possibilities for escalating the broadcast offensive. Soon the Navy and the 
USIA would have mobile AM transmitters up and running in the Florida Keys. “Putting these two 
Stations on the air may possibly involve violations of the North American Radio Broadcasting 
Agreement,” Wilson noted, but he suggested doing so anyway. In fact such broadcasts would 
violate the agreement, which the United States had signed in 1960, but Kennedy gave the go-ahead 
regardless. 

Aside from radio, Wilson reported, there was Lansdale’s “stratovision capability,” the 
airplane-based TV transmitter. USIA was producing “a contingency television program” on the 
missiles for possible broadcast to Cuba by this means. A few days later, at an ExComm meeting on 
November 6, Wilson argued against using stratovision, because the broadcasting planes would have 
to fly within 30 miles of Havana — a risky proximity — and because the Cubans would probably 
succeed in jamming the broadcasts within three weeks. President Kennedy agreed with Wilson’s 
recommendation that the novel broadcasting technique “be saved for an emergency,” which the de- 
aaa dispute over the missiles (which the Soviets had agreed to remove) no longer seemed to 

e. 


COPY 


(Sentence excised from paragraph II, 3 
to,permit declassification) 
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CONFEBENEEAE 


November 2, 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR: The President 


I. 


If. 


Mr. Bundy has suggested that I give you a brief summary of the strengths 
and weaknesses of our present broadcasting program to Cuba, as well as contin- 
gency plans for stepping it up should that be necessary. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


PRESENT ASSESSMENT 


VOA shortwave is now on 33 different frequencies on a 24 hour basis. 
Linked to this are two commercial shortwave stations. 


It is estimated by CIA that there are 1.3 million radio sets in Cuba, 
of which 260,000 have a shortwave receiving capacity. 


Commencing at 7:00 p.m. every night, nine medium-wave U.S. stations 
are linked to the VOA network and broadcast until 6:00 a.m. Medium- 
wave radio signals carry- for much greater distances at night than 
during the daytime. This is because the signals bounce off the E 
layer of the Ionasphere, which is not present during the daytime 
hours. For example, if you are driving in your car during the day- 
time and listening to WIOP, a powerful 50 kilowatt station, it begins 
to fade when you get on the other side of Baltimore. However, if you 
listen at night, the signal remains clear for a much greater distance 
until you run into interference from other stations on adjoining 
frequencies. Another example -- at night it is often possible to 
pick up stations from Chicago and other cities even further west. 


The effectiveness of medium-wave daytime broadcasting is deter- 
mined by location and signal strength. The maximum daytime range is 
about 100 miles and usually much less. The British Ambassador's 
report of hearing some English language stations in Cuba during the 
day is probably attributable to intermittent atmospheric conditions. 


POSSIBLE ESCALATIONS IN RADIO BROADCASTING 


The FCC and Voice of America carefully selected the nine stations 


that we currently have broadcasting to Cuba as the most effective. Three 
further moves could be made if desired: 


1. 


WGBS and WMIE, Miami, and WKWF, Key West, could be put on a 24 hour 


basis. We believe that they would agree to this if Mr. Salinger were to 
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~CONFIDENTIAE- 


call them again as he did at the outset. FCC technicians say that the 
results would be minimal in Cuba, but there would be soma daytime audibility. 


2. WGN is a 50 kilowatt clear channel in Chicago, owned by the Chicago 
Tribune. They would be willing to put it at our disposal during the night- 
time hours. FCC estimates it would have some audibility in Cuba, although 
it would not be extensive. 


3. Radio Caribe, belonging to the government of the Dominican Republic, 
has a transmitter located on the northern coast of that_country. / 

-excised- 7 It might be possible 
to put Radio Caribe on the VOA network. However, this would raise certain dip- 
lomatic*problems that might not be worth the effort. 


NEW FACILITIES PRESENTLY PLANNED 


A., As soon as the crisis broke, the Navy began moving a 50 kilowatt medium- 
wave station to the Dry Tortugas at the end of the Florida Keys. This station 
will be operational on November 9, and I recommend that we link it to VOA at 
that time. At night this will put the most powerful signal of all into Cuba. 
During the daytime it should also put a fair signal into Havana because it is 
50 kilowatt and it looks right. across the water at the closest point to Cuba. 


B. Similarly, as soon as the crisis began, USIA moved to place a 50 kilowatt 
medium-wave transmitter into Marathon, which is 50 miles northeast of Key West. 
This will be operational November °14 and I would recommend linking it to the 
VOA network at that time. It will have basically the same effect in Cuba as 
the Navy station, although it will be on a different frequency. 


Putting these two stations on the air may possibly involve violations 
of the North American Radio Broadcasting Agreement. USIA lawyers are preparing 
a report on this. 


C. General Lansdale is in charge of the preparation of a stratovision capa- 
bility which will be operational about November 9. This is an airborne tele- 
vision program on one of the three vacant Havana channels. Technicians 
estimate it would take 15 to 20 days before the Cubans could perfect a jamming 
technique. USIA is preparing a contingency television program which would 
lean heavily on your speech and follow the developments in the crisis from 
that time up to the day that the program is shown on Cuban television. 

As the time approaches for the operational capacity of the two new radio 
transmitters and the stratovision, I will, of course, check before putting 
them on the air. 


Donald M. Wilson 
Acting Director 


Document 39 
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Document 3h: Edward Murrow, USIA Director, “Weekly Report,” to President Kennedy, 
December 11, 1962. [excerpt] 


Some of the USIA’s proudest moments during the Kennedy administration occurred in the midst of 
the missile crisis. The agency demonstrated its ability to quickly amplify the already powerful 
propaganda program targeting Cuba. 

While the official U.S. version of events had been broadcast far and wide, some 
“psychological problems” remained, according to USIA Director Edward Murrow. Back on the job 
after the missile crisis, Murrow informed President Kennedy that some foreign audiences still did 
not support the U.S. position. The idea that “a base in Cuba and a base in Turkey are the same 
thing” was still circulating, and many “unsophisticated observers” still saw the conflict as a 
showdown between “David and Goliath,” wherein “Castro and his slingshot were confronted by the 
overwhelming power of the U.S.” (Document 3h) 

Though the “slingshot” was removed from Cuban territory, the showdown was far from over. 
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UNITED: STATES. INFORMATION ‘AGENCY 
‘WASHINGTON. 


December U1, 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Tho President 


Weekly Report. 


3. A post mortem assessment of reactions to the Cuban crisis 
in the Free World isolates three principal psychological problems, 
of which one wag fully solved, ono partially so, and one remains. 


a. Original refusal to believe your statement that 


the Soviets had placed offensive weapons in:Cubs, widespread 
distribution of the pictures went far to nail this one, and the 


Khrushchov admission finished it, 


b. A base.in Cuba and‘a bade in Turkey are the same 
thing. This would have, given ua. real problems if the Soviets had 


boon in a position to push it. Thoy are now beginning to revive it 
in their propaganda output, 


c. David and Goliath,: Castro and his slingshot were 
confronted by the overwhelming powor of the U.S, This line 
emerged particularly in Africa and tho Near East, where unsdphis- 
ticated observers did not understand the true nature of the threct, 
.and will undoubtedly peratst. 


Novertheless, most commentators even in Africa undesstood 
that thie was a confrontation botween ‘the U..S, and the USSR, ‘and 
the overwhelming majority interpreted the recults as a victory for 
your Administration. | 


Document 3h 
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Chapter 4: Continued Operations 

4a: Edward Murrow, USIA Director, Memorandum to John McCone, CIA Director, December 
10, 1962. 

4b: Donald Wilson, USIA Deputy Director, Memorandum to Ralph Dungan, Special Assistant 
to the President, October 14, 1963. 

4c: Desmond FitzGerald, Chief, CIA Special Affairs Staff, “Outline of a Program to Exacerbate 
and Stimulate Disaffection in the Cuban Armed Forces,” March 19, 1963. 

4d: CIA, “A Covert Harassment/Sabotage Program Against Cuba,” April 16, 1963. 

4e: Lt. Col. James Patchell, “Future Cuban Leadership,” May 13, 1963. 

4f: Cuban Freedom Committee, Pamphlet: “5S Powerful Voices...,” 1963. 

4g: CIA Station, Miami, Cable to CIA Director, November 29, 1963. 

4h: CIA Director, Cable to CIA Station, Miami, December 9, 1963. 

4i: CIA Station, Miami, Cable to CIA Director, December 13, 1963. 

4j: Office of the Engineering Manager, USIA Frequency Division, “Reception of VOA 
Broadcasts in the Cuban Area,” March 1971. 

4k: “Covert Action in Chile, 1963-1973,” Staff Report of the Senate Select Committee to Study 
Governmental Operations with Respect to Intelligence Activities, December 18, 1975. 
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Document 4a: Edward Murrow, USIA Director, Memorandum to John McCone, CIA 
Director, December 10, 1962. 

Document 4b: Donald Wilson, USIA Deputy Director, Memorandum to Ralph Dungan, 
Special Assistant to the President, October 14, 1963. 


Even after the perilous confrontation over missiles in Cuba was resolved, the United States 
remained committed to overthrowing the Castro government. “Cuba was still a thorn in our side,” 
recalled Donald Wilson, deputy director of the USIA.' 

The USIA’s role in the anti-Castro psywar, which had grown during Operation Mongoose and 
become predominant during the missile crisis, remained significant as the crisis subsided. On 
December 10, USIA Director Edward Murrow advised that it was time to unleash the CIA’s exile 
broadcasters, some of whom had been pulled from the air in late October to prevent them from 
making belligerent broadcasts that could escalate tensions. In a memo to CIA Director John 
McCone, Murrow suggested that “Cuban exile broadcasts urging economic sabotage and passive 
resistance could play a valuable role.” (Document 4a) 

Murrow had specific types of sabotage in mind: “putting glass and nails on the highways, 
leaving water running in public buildings, putting sand in machinery, wasting electricity, taking 
sick leave from work, damaging sugar stalks during the harvest, etc.” Such instructions must not 
appear to be coming from the United States, he advised, though the covert encouragement could 
lead to overt news coverage. “If real results were achieved, the Voice of America could report these 
as evidence of opposition to the Castro regime,” Murrow noted. 

The same day he wrote to McCone, Murrow made his case before the ExComm and secured 
President Kennedy’s authorization for the CIA to reactivate its exile radio operations.” Meanwhile, 
the USIA did its part to keep the pressure on through official U.S. stations. Most of the special 
radio operations of the missile crisis period were decommissioned before the end of 1962, but the 
USIA kept two newly installed transmitters in Florida running. These facilities, at Marathon Key 
and Sugar Loaf Key, provided for powerful Voice of America broadcasts into Cuba.” 

Donald Wilson informed the White House a year after the crisis that “monitoring conducted in 
and around Cuba confirms the effectiveness of both stations,” and that the transmitters were highly 
valued by the USIA. The agency, he wrote, planned to “continue to broadcast from both stations 
indefinitely since in our judgment it is in the national interest.” (Document 4b) 

Other interests were being weighed, however. Due to interference problems, private radio 
stations were pressuring the FCC to close down the transmitters. “Political considerations point to 
the necessity for continuance of these broadcasting operations,” Wilson countered. “Since Cuba 
remains a serious trouble spot, we should avoid any indication that the U.S. is lessening its concern 
there. This, of course, has important domestic as well as foreign policy concerns.” 

The White House agreed with Wilson’s analysis. The Sugar Loaf transmitter continued to 
Operate until September 1965, when hurricane winds disabled it. The Marathon transmitter 
continued to carry Cuba-directed programs for decades; it was not registered with the UN’s 
International Frequency Registration Board — a step mandated by broadcasting agreements signed 
by the United States and Cuba — until 1981.’ 
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‘ UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
\ | WASHINGTON 


SECRET 


oervaccroa 


December 10, 1962 


MEMORANDUM FOR: The Honorable 
John McCone 
Central Intelligence Agency 


We should soon reach a decision regarding the use of 
Cuban exiles in broadcasts beamed to Cuba. The following is 
suggested for your consideration. 


On the assumption that United States policy toward Cuba 
will continue to be one of exerting economic pressures and making 
Soviet support as expensive as possible, it is recommended that 
Cuban exile broadcasts urging economic sabotage and passive 
resistance could play a valuabie role. This recommendation also 
assumes that CIA can exercise a certain guidance and control over 
these broadcasts. 


The following considerations would be involved in such a 
program: 


l. The Cuban individuals and groups doing the speaking 
should be carefully selected fdr their reputation and credibility 
with the people in Cuba. Students should do the speaking to students; 
labor leaders to labor, teachers to teachers, etc. 


2. The Cuban audience should be urged to act with care and 
cautioned against open rebellion. The program would be based upon 
work slowdowns, purposeful inefficiency, purposeful waste, and 
relatively safe forms of sabotage. Specific examples of the activities 
urged would be putting glass and nails on the highways, leaving water 
running in public buildings, putting sand in machinery, wasting electricity, 
taking sick leave from work, dz maging sugar stalks during the harvest, 
etc. 


3. The program would be strictly attributable to the Cuban 
exiles with no open participation by USIA or other government agencies. 
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“SECRET Page 2 


If real results were achieved, the Voice of America could report 
these as evidence of opposition to the Castro regime through inter- 
views with refugees and extracts from letter. 


The advantages of such a program would be: 1) it would 
lend direct support to the U. S. economic pressures; 2) provide 
the Cuban exile community, now straining at the bit in inactivity, 
an outlet for their energies with a potential for real accomplishment; 
and 3) give the opposition inside Cuba a purposeful line of action 


not tied to open revolt. 


SECRET 
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UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
WASHINGTON . 


OFFICE OF — 
THE DIRECTOR October 14, 1963 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Mr. Ralph A. Dungan 
Special Assistant to the President 


The White House. 


We understand that certain commercial radio stations are 
exerting pressure on the FCC to close dewn the Agency station, 
broadcasting to Cuba from Marathon, Florida and the Navy-operated 
station transmitting these VOA programs from Sugar. Loaf, Florida. 
While we-have no intention of closing down these stations, we. feel 
that you should have the background information on this matter. 


Both stations began operation in November 1962, at the direc- 
tion of the President, as part of the broadcasting effort in the Cuban 
crisis. Standard broadcasting is used since the majority of ‘Cuban 
radio receivers tune only to’this. band. Recent monitoring conducted 
in and around Cuba confirms the effectiveness of both stations. 


- Political considerations point to the necessity for continuance 
of these broadcasting operations... Since Cuba remains a serious 
trouble spot,. we should avoid any indication that the U.S. 1s lessening 
its concern there., This, of course, has important domestic as well | 
as foreign policy overtones. 


~ One problem in this matter is that these Government operations 
are in the standard broadcast band, which is used by commercial 
broadcasters for dornestic coverage in this country.. However, the 
two Government stations in Florida are using highly directional | 
antennas and are providing protection'to the, United States commercial 
stations which are operating on these frequencies, namely WHO | 
Des Moines, Iowa on 1040 kes and WHAM Rochester, New York on 
1180 kcs. During the initial ,operation some interference was 
experienced by WHAM Rochester but this has now been eliminated. 
There is, nevertheless, latent feeling in some broadcasting circles. 
against our presence on these frequencies. © 
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aon 


Nevertheless, we propose to continue to broadcast from both 
stations indefinitely since in oux Judgment it ig/n the national 
interest. 


Donald M. Wilson 
Acting Director 
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Document 4c: Desmond FitzGerald, Chief, CIA Special Affairs Staff, “Outline of a Program 
to Exacerbate and Stimulate Disaffection in the Cuban Armed Forces,” March 19, 1963. 
Document 4d: CIA, “A Covert Harassment/Sabotage Program Against Cuba,” April 16, 1963. 


[excerpt] 


The USIA had a newfound enthusiasm for anti-Castro propaganda, but it was still up to the CIA to 
do the dirty work in the psywar. A tested CIA tactic — the rumor campaign — was put to use to 
dissuade citizens of other countries from visiting Cuba. 

In late 1963, for example, the CIA’s Mexico City station staged a covert operation to reduce 
attendance to a conference of architects to be held in Havana. According to a secret report prepared 
by an inter-agency committee for Cuba policy, officers of the station “inspired a press campaign of 
hoof and mouth and smallpox epidemics in Cuba.... The resulting quarantines and inoculations 
were a factor in discouraging 52 of the 60 Mexican professional architects who were expected to 
go.” An operation with the same goal was underway in Argentina, where, according to the report, 
the CIA “encouraged” the Argentine National Federation of Architects to oppose to conference. 
Again the results were good: “25 of the 39 practicing architects who had planned to attend canceled 
their participation.” 

The CIA ran similar operations to isolate Cuba throughout the hemisphere. When it came to 
the target audience within Cuba, beginning in 1963 the agency’s propaganda specialists focused on 
two objectives: 1) to bleed the economy, by encouraging sabotage; 2) to split the government from 
within, by encouraging a military coup. 

On March 19, 1963 Desmond FitzGerald, chief of the Special Affairs Staff, the CIA unit then 
in charge of Cuba operations, described plans for a “pincers strategy” to CIA Director John 
McCone. The strategy would combine “economic strangulation” with “an intensive probing effort” 
to forge ties with dissidents close to “power centers of the regime,” namely “key officers in the 
armed forces and militia.” (Document 4c) 

The plan, which had been developed with advice from New York Times reporter Tad Szulc, 
called for propaganda measures to establish a climate of revolt in the Cuban military.° “We will 
intensify already established CIA-controlled radio broadcasts, mailing operations, and other actions 
addressed to the armed forces and militia, urging them to organize and act while there is still time 
before they are shunted aside by loyal Communists,” FitzGerald wrote. 

Meanwhile, the CIA hoped, civilians would keep the tension high (and the economy low) by 
engaging in “subtle sabotage,” as one CIA document put it. “Acts such as the contamination of 
fuels and lubricants, the introduction of foreign material into moving parts or machinery, and 
administrative acts of omission and commission are illustrative examples of [the] type of activity 
which we will try to stimulate.” The “keystone” of the CIA effort was the “unattributed mailing 
program,” which sent about 50,000 sets of sabotage instructions into Cuba per month. (Document 
4d) 

CIA radio outlets helped spread the message. “The main technique is to air real or fabricated 
letters telling of acts of sabotage and resistance within Cuba and referring to historical examples,” 
the CIA reported. “The radio broadcasts currently beam 270 hours per week at Cuba from 8 
different stations,” ensuring that the “subtle” approach to sabotage could be heard across all of 
Cuba. 
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19 HAI 1353 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Director of Central Intelligence 


VIA; Deputy Director (Plans) Nuk ot ase 


SUBJECT: Outline of a Program to Exacerbate 
and Stimulate Disaffection in the 
Cuban Armed Forces 


1. This memorandum is for your information and 
in response to’your request for a program to split 
the military establishment from the Castro/Communist 
regime with a view to the replacement of this 
regime by one acceptable to the United States. This 
memorandum is intended for "in-house" use in its 
present forn. 


2. It is the consensus of observers of the Cuban 
scene that it is unrealistic to expect a popular 
uprising in Cuba of sufficient size and "staying power" 
to constitute a threat to the Castro/Communist | | 
regime. Even should a large uprising occur, the Admini- 
stration would be confronted with the dilemma of U.S. 
military intervention before the uprising is crushed 
or of standing helplessly by while a Hungarian- 
type bioodbath is carried out under our noses. Both 
these alternatives would entail the gravest military 
and political repercussions for the United States 
and are therefore assumed to be undesirable except 
as a last resort. 


3. Yor the purpose of this paper, the folowing 
assumptions are made; 


a. A mass popular uprising is neither likely 
to occur nor should it be encouraged under present 
circumstances; 


b, Current policy excludes the overt use of _ 
U.S. military force to overthrow the Castro/Communist 
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regime, except under circumstances in which Cuba 
again becomes (or is about to become) an offensive 
threat to United States and for Hemisphere security. 


c. Castro and his followers are unlikely to 
break with the Soviets in order to make a deal 
with the United States; nor are they likely to 
take actions, such as taking sides in the Sino- 
Soviet dispute, which would cause the Soviets to 
eh alana their economic and military support to 

ba. 


4. Given these assumptions, the only potentially 
effective course of action open to the United Sttes is 
2 pincers strategy of economic strangulation to weaken 
and,undermine the regime in conjunction with an inten- 
sive probing effort to identify and establish channels 
of communication to disaffected and potentially 
dissidant non-Communist elements in the power centers 
of the regime, With regard to the covert aspects of 
an economic strangulation program, I intend to submit 
to you in the near future a request for policy approval 
to mount sabotage operations against Cuban-owned ships 
and cargoes as the first stage of a broader sabotage 
program, As you know, only last week we secured 
Special Group approval for a psychological warfare 
program'to stimulate low-risk simple sabotage in Cuba. 


5. With regard to the éther arm of the pincers - 
the power center of the regime - we propose to devote 
our main effort against key officers in the armed 
forces and militia. There is a steady, but as yet 
unconfirmed, flow of reports alleging that a number 
of these officers are disenchanted with Castro's 
management of Cuban affairs and appalled at the 
growing infiltration of doctrinaire Communists into 
Significant positions in the Cuban Government. They 
are also reported to be increasingly disturbed at 
the growing subservience of Cuba to Soviet domination. 
To the extent that these officers are motivated by 
idealogical considerations, they are allegedly opposed 
to Castro because he has “betrayed the original aims 
of the Revolution." (These aims are defined in 
President Kennedy's speech to the Cuban Brigade in 
the Orange. Bowl on 29 December 1962 as follows: 

"The Cuban people were promised by the revolution 
political liberty, social justice, intellectual freedon,. 
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land for the campesinos, and an end to economic exploita- 
tion.") Still others may be disaffected for purely 
personal reasons, i.e., because they have been by-passed 
for promotion or other honors, or they may feel that they 
are on the wrong bandwagon because in the long run Castro 
cannot survive the intense economic and political pressure 
of the United States, even with Soviet aid. 


6. We propose to identify and seek out these officers 
and, whatever their motives for dissidence might be, try 
to convince them that their future lies only in disposing 
of Castro and establishing a new government which coulda 
be returned to the OAS family of nations. It seems 
reasonable to assume that, under proper circumstances, 

a group of these officers would be ready to carry out a 
coup against Castro and his immediate entourage and 
establish a new non-Communist government which will take 
immediate steps to bring about Soviet. withdrawal from 
Cuba. (The proposed operations outlined in this paper 
will require a relatively long lead time to reach fruition; 
it is probable that by then the issue of Soviet combat 
troops in Cuba will have been resolved and therefore, to 
the extent that these troops constitute a deterrent to a 
coup against Castro, this deterrent would probably no 
longer exist.) At this point, one might well ask why 
there has not been to date any significant visible evi- 
dence of dissension in the Cuban armed forces and militia 
either before or since the arrival of large numbers of 
Soviet military personnel in Cuba. Moreover, there have 
been almost no noteworthy defections to the West of 
military personnel since April 1961, although there have 
been numerous opportunities for officers to escape from 
Cuba or defect while on trips abroad. 


7. Undoubtedly, the continued presence of Soviet 
forces in Cuba contributes to their reticence to act 
against Castro, but we believe of even greater impor- 
tance is the fact that’ there exists no acceptable 
alternative to Castro for these people at the present 
time. To justify the risks entailed in attempting a 
coup against Castro, it seems to us they would require 
that the following conditions be met: 


a. Alternative leadership; 


b. A belief that they would receive U.S. and 
OAS recognition and nilitary assistance should the 
coup reach a stalemate or should the Soviets 
threaten to or attempt to retaliate against the 
rebels; 
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c. U.S. will provide economic aid and political 
support to the new government to replace that of 
the Soviets and, in general, will not try to “turn 
the clock back" (the Revolution Yes; Communism No"), 


d. Assurance that those who bring about and 
support the coup will not be persecuted by U.S. 
authorities and Cuban exiles because they remained 
in Cuba as key officers of Castro's military 
establishment; \ 


e.. Assurance that the United States will 
accept and support the free will of the Cuban 
people as expressed in free elections when feasible, 


8, Against this background and in full recognition 
of the fact that we are dealing with a probing opera-~ 
tion rather than: a.reliable blueprint for overthrow of 
the Castro regime, Special Affairs Staff will, with 
your approval, proceed as follows: 


RB. Propaganda/Psychological Warfare Operation 


We will intensify already established CIA-~ 
controlled radio broadcasts, mailing operations, and 
other actions addressed to the armed forces and 
militia, urging them to organize and act while there 
is still time before they are shunted aside by loyal 
Communists. Previous appeals to military personnel 
have had little impact because there has been vir- 
tually no convincing authoritative evidence of U.S. 
readiness to meet the conditions outlined in para- 
graph 7 above. The only notable exception to this 
is the statement made by the President in his Orange 
Bowl speech on 29 December: "Under the Alianza 
Para el Progresso, we support for Cuba and for all 
the countries of this hemisphere the right of free 
elections and the free exercise of basic human 
freedoms. We support land reform and the right 
of every campesino to own the land he tills. We 
support the effort of every free nation to pursue 
programs of economic progress. We support the 
right of every free people to freely transform 
the economic and political institutions of society 
so that they may serve the welfare of all." 
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. . ettAnd I believe these are the principles of 
the great majority of the Cuban people today, and 
Y am confident that all over the island of Cuba, 
in the government itself, in the army and in the 
militia, there are many who hold to this freedom 
faith, who have viewed with dismay the destruction 
of freedom on their island and who are determined 
to restore that freedom so that the Cuban people 
may once more govern themselves." 


We hope to correct this deficiency by working 
through Mr. Cottrell's group to have prominent 
Adninistration spokesmen, if not the President 
himself, make public statements elaborating upon 
the President's remarks of 29 December, directing 
their appeals at the armed forces of Cuba to assure 
them that the United States would accept and support 
a change. in regime brought about internally by a 
coup, provided Communists are excluded from govern- 
ment and the Soviet Union is required to withdraw 
completely from Cuba, 


We also intend to request USIA to have VOA 
devote special attention to its military audieuce 
inside Cuba, playing up the assurances described 
above. 


A large variety of variations on these themes 
can be developed, 211 of which are designed to create 
an atmosphere responsive to OAS urgings that Castro 
be thrown out and Cuba return to the Hemisphere 
family of nations. 


b. Singleton Clandestine Operations 


Concurrent with the propaganda program 
outlined above, we will make an intensive effort 
to identify, seek out and establish lines of 
communication with disaffected or potentially 
dissident key personnel in the armed forces. This 
will permit us to determine whether and under what 
circumstances they would be prepared to act against 
Castro. The real payoff will come when we are able 
to gain access:to and negotiate with key military 
personalities who are ready, willing and able to 
dispose of Castro and his immediate entourage. 
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We are now conducting a survey of all our 
existing covert collection and action assets, both 
inside and outside Cuba, to obtain leads to key 
Cuban military officers who have reason to be dis- 
gruntled with Castro or who are vulnerable in some 
way. To refine our targetting, we are simultaneously 
bringing up to date our inventory of key officers 
in the Cuban Armed Forces and militia. 


While this is in progress, we are making 
arrangements to recontact a number of former 26th 
of July adherents, now in exile, who participated 
in the revolution until it became apparent that 
Castro had betrayed them. We hope, through these 
former 26th of July men, to establish contact with 
those military officers still active in the regime. 
In this connection we are reviewing all available 
contacts who are knowledgeable of the military 
personalities inside Cuba and we will renew our 
debriefing of these contacts on a systematic basis to 
discover operational leads into the Cuban military 
organization, Other alleged leads to 26th of July 
oriented dissident elements inside Cuba provided by 
journalists such as Tad Szule (New York Times) and 
other well-wishers are being fully explored. 


We feel that greater use can be made of 
friendly Latin American military attaches resident 
in Havana to assist us in spotting and possibly 
establishing contact for us with Cuban military per- 
sonnel, We will explore this possibility in coopera- 
tion with WH Division. 


| Finally, we will, of course, follow closely 
the activities of Mr. James Donovan and other oppor- 
tunities that may arise to support our efforts. 


9. i can assure you that the highest priority 
has been assigned to this program within Special 
Affairs Staff. While it is much too early to give 
you a valid reading on what can be expected of this 
program, I am most hopeful that progress can be made 
without too great delay. I will keep you apprised of 
our progress or of obstacles we might meet along the way. 


VOUS Sy 


Desmond Fi rald 
Chief, Special Affairs Staff 
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UBJECT: A Covert Harassment/Sabotage Program against Cuba 


I. ‘his paper presenis a covert Harassmeat/Sabotage program 
targetted against Cuba; included are those sabotage plans which havo 
vreviously been approved as well as new proposals. While this program 
will cause a certain amount of economic damage, it will in no sense 
criticaily injure the economy or cause the overthrow of Castro. It may, 
however, create a situation which will delay the consolidation and 
stzbilization of Castro's revolution and may cause some of his 26 July 
iollowers to doubt Castro's ability successfully to create a new Cuba, 

Losses in men and equipment with the attendant adverse publicity 
Tr.usi be expected. Even without suck losses, U.S. attribution will be 
clsimed. 

When the policy and guidelines of the overall sabotage program 
are established, it will be possible progrossively to develop upd to.a 
limit additional covert assets and support capabilities. However,. 
materially to increase the pace of operations, a period of four to six 
months is required. Ultimate iimiting factors are weather, length of 
“dark-of-the-moon" period cach month and appropriate targets. A 
source of additional agent perconnel is from Cuban personnel trained 
vy the U.S, Military Forces under the recont programs, but released 


to civilltan statuo. 
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I PREVIOUSLY Ave ROVED PROGKAMS 
A. SUBILE SAREOTAGE PROGRAM 
The use of a variey of propaganda media to 
swi:stlate passive ewetatgnts and (Succi: Simple sabotage actions by 
the populace of Cuba. Acts such as the contamination of fusle aad 
lubricants, tho introduction of foreign material into moving parrs of 
suachinery, and administrative acta of omission and corvamission are 
illustrative examples of type of activity which we will attempt to 
stin.ulate, schis program was later supplemented by approval to incite 
Cubans within Cuba-to commit acts of sabotage and harassment againa: 
soviet personnel ia Cuda, with a view toward making the Soviet presence 
in Guba increasingly more onerous, embarrassing and untenable. Acts 
suca as the use of "Russian po home" slogans would be urged and un- 
eitributable rnail propaganda will call for more aggressive actions such 
as physical violence against Soviet personnel and equipment. 
CAPARILILIES 
The keysione of the Subtle Sabotage 
program ia the unattributed mailing program. The 
‘mailing program {is being conducted from moat Latin 
American countricoa, sorne European countriea, and the 


United States and currently involyus about 50, 000 places 
vro ae 
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of rnall per =.vath, Propaganda and instructions are sent 
giving a varicty of subtle sabotags. techniques in avprovriate 
detail, Severel hundred letters are infiltrated into Cuba 
each month for domestic mailing in support of this program. 
The mailing program is boing supplemenied by the 
use of short and medium wave broadcasts beamed at Cuba 
from cight different stations. ‘Che main technique ia to air 
real or fabricated letters telling of acta of sabotaye. and 
resistance within Cuba and referring to historical examples. 
Taus without exhorting the Cubans to action, we are giving 
them exampies of what they can do and how to do it while 
subtly encourcging thern to participate. As other harassmeny 
sabotage proyrams progress, we plan to replay more ard 
more actual cases of happenings, both of our own activities 
ana of indepunucnt resistance elements. Our propaganda 
effoxrta will also be intensified with increased emphasis on 
stimulating active opposition to the regime and acts of 


major sabotaze and har2zssment. 


The mailing program will rernain at 


approximately 50,000 pioces per month with the emphasis 
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on subtle sabotage gradually being increased. We expect 
to increase the infilration of items for mailing within Cuba 
to about 800 picccs per month by developing additional 
diplomatic and legal traveler channels. Weare developing 
a comprebensive samphliet giving detailed instructions on 
the theory and practice of resistance with an emphasis on 
subtle aabotage. LShesg will be iniroduced in a variety of 
wayea at the appropriate izes. 

The radio broadcasis Sasiessiy beam 270 hours per 
week at .Cuba fronz 8 different stations, Throughout these 
broadcaste subilc s2zbotage themes are inserted. Plans are 
underway to increzse the broadcast hours to 350 per week, 


tilizing a total of 12 stations and gradually stepping up the 


emphasis on suctle sabotage. 
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Document 4e: Lt. Col. James Patchell, “Future Cuban Leadership,” May 13, 1963. 


The pranksterish approach that characterized many of the Operation Mongoose psywar proposals 
did not disappear when Edward Lansdale’s project was shut down. In July 1963 the State 
Department’s Bureau of Intelligence and Research prepared a secret set of proposals for 
“destroying [Fidel Castro’s] image in Cuba.” The recommendations included a ridicule campaign, 
thought useful because the “Cuban sense of humor is ideally suited to poking fun at even the 
Maximum Leader.” Because Cuban radio stations were “vulnerable to broadcast interference,” 
mocking messages could be inserted into transmissions of Castro’s speeches, the proposal said. 

Disrupting the speeches might literally drive the Cuban leader crazy, according to the State 
Department analysts. “Castro’s extreme sense of dignidad,” they predicted, “will not permit him to 
find this amusing and the Cuban reaction might have considerable impact on the less stable 
elements of his personality.” The document charged that “paranoia” was Castro’s “most salient 
personality trait” — and that “affronts to Castro’s personal vanity might make him wilder and more 
open to terror than existing economic and political pressures.” 

The analysts scripted a sample, using an actual Castro speech, to demonstrate the 
ridicule/intrusion technique: 


This is something fundamental and of special importance to the revolution. /which I have 
betrayed/ Human intelligence and human work is what creates and produces. /not beards 
and cigars/... The imperialists have tried to copy these tactics of revolutionaries, /Fidel, 
you are lying!/ but the mentality of the counterrevolutionary /like brother Raul/ will 
never be the mentality of a revolutionary /come on, Fidel, shave/ 


Propaganda stunts with a similar level of sophistication were still under consideration at the 
Pentagon, where Lt. Col. James Patchell, who assisted Lansdale during Operation Mongoose, was 
among those who stayed on the Cuba project in 1963. Patchell had contributed some inventive 
schemes to Operation Mongoose, but none as absurd as his proposal that the United States create a 
mythical anti-Castro leader. 

On May 13, 1963, Patchell prepared a memo on “Future Cuban Leadership.” Days earlier, the 
Kennedy administration’s secret support of the CIA’s main exile front group, the Cuban 
Revolutionary Council (CRC), was terminated.* Without the CRC, Patchell noted, “a vacuum has 
been created” in the anti-Castro movement. The solution? An “imaginary Cuban leader,” Patchell 
suggested. (Document 4e) 

The proposal, which apparently was never put into action, was “replete with gimmickry,” 
Patchell acknowledged. The United States would surface reports that a daring anti-Castro rebel was 
eluding Cuban authorities and was responsible for a range of underground activities. The fabricated 
fighter would become “our ‘Cuban Kilroy,’” Patchell wrote. “Humorous antics could be credited to 
our imaginary friend and rumors of his exploits of bravery (ala Zoro) could be circulated.” 

The plan was humorous indeed, and all the more so because Patchell took it seriously. 
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SUBJECT: Future Cuban Leadership 


INTRODUCTION 


Following is a proposal for the creation of an imaginary 
Cuban leader. This proposal is presented primarily to fill gaps 
existing in the present policy study. It will become obvious that 
this proposal can be utilized in conjunction with current programs 
as well as many of those programs proposed for the future. It 
may be necessary to address this proposal or a similar proposal 
separately and in advance of the policy study; however, in the 
event no pressing requirement exists, it is suggested that this 
proposal be considered in conjunction with the policy study and 
handled on a closely held basis. 


REASON FOR PROPOSAL 


Following are listed a number of indications that the leader- 
ship question will be addressed in the near future: 


a. With the termination of U.S. support to the Cuban 
Revolutionary Council (CRC) a vacuum has been created. Various 
exile groups in the U.S. and elsewhere will be vying for recognition 
and support in an attempt to fill this void. 


b. There has been constant pressure on the U.S. 
and on other Latin American countries to recognize a government 
in exile. This proposal could serve to lessen or eliminate much 
of this political and psychological pressure. 


c. This proposal could serve to reduce the bickering 
among exile groups and may serve to resolve some of the problems 
of Cuban exile unification. 


EXCLUDED FROM AUTOMATIC REGRADING 
DOD DIR 5200.10 DOES NOT APPLY 
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d. The proposal could emphasize the development of 
a native ''David'' in opposition to Castro, the Cuban ''Goliath.'"' This 
could serve the U.S. image by making Castro the "Goliath" rather 
than the ''David'' who opposes the ''North American Giant. "' 


e. This proposal could serve to prevent the U.S. from 
making premature commitments to a leader or a particular exile group 
and could be used as a device to test exile response. 


f. This proposal could retain for the U.S. the ability 
to control future selections of leaders or groups (timing and political 
ideologies). 


g. This proposal could permit the U.S. ona progres- 
sive basis to influence the idealogies of the resistance and thus to 
influence the platform of a future Cuban Government. 


h. The publicity associated with the prolonged existence 
of a resistance in Cuba can serve to delay the furtherance of the de 
facto recognition of the present Cuban Regime. 


OBJECTIVE 


To create an imaginary leader or image of resistance in Cuba. 
This image would serve as a focal point for resistance directed against 
Castro by Cubans or Latin Americans. 


DEVELOPMENT 


An imaginary name of a resistance leader could be developed 
utilizing a popular name from Cuban history, a name associated with 
resistance in Cuba or a newly devised name. The name selected 
should typify a person who is friendly to the Cuban people, is anti- 
communist, is willing to fight against the Regime, and is little-but 
tough. There is no requirement for a detailed staff study in order 
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to determine this name. ''The Little Bull,'' 'The Little Worm, "' 

"The Friendly Worm,'' "The Fighting Friend, '' ''The Tough Peasant, '' 
or any such name which is acceptable and meaningful in Spanish 

could suffice. Over a period of several months the name could be 
"dropped" or leaked through U.S. officialdom, in diplomatic channels, 
in intelligence channels or within ‘the Cuban exile community. Specific 
acts against the Regime could be credited to this individual or mem- 
bers of his group. Communications could be arranged between this 
individual and his subordinates to be picked up either by Castro's 
censors or by radio intercept in Cuba or in the U.S. 


After a period of time, all unexplained incidents and actions 
for which credit has not been seized by some other exile group would 
automatically be ascribed to our imaginary friend. At some point in 
time it could be leaked that the U.S. is, in fact, supporting this 
imaginary person. Similarly, other Latin American countries may, 
without inducement, publicly follow the U.S. pattern. 


During the course of this operation it is quite possible that the 
Castro Regime could indicate that the activities of this individual were 
terminated, that the individual was captured, that he was being pur- 
sued, or that he was an imaginary faker or fraud. Such action would 
only serve to further publicize the actions of the individual and so long 
as resistance in general continued the fame of our ''Cuban Kilroy" 
would spread. Humorous antics could be credited to our imaginary 
friend and rumors of his exploits of bravery (ala Zoro) could be 
circulated. 


At some point in time it may be wise to indicate what this 
individual stands for. (It will become obvious that he is opposed to 
the Regime in Cuba.) It could be possible to indicate little-by-little 
his political platform in very general terms -- realizing that the 
mistique and the "generalness'' connected with his operation is, in 
fact, the power behind the operation. Ultimately, Cubans and others 
may demand that he proclaim his complete political views or even 
that he present himself physically. Since this is not desirable, 
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arrangements could be made to have selected individuals meet 
with his appointed representative. His instructions and words 
could be relayed to the public by many means. 


As his political platform becomes more apparent within 
the exile groups, it may be possible to determine those willing to 
follow his leadership (to gain Cuban independence under his terms) 
or those who are unwilling to accept his leadership. The lines of 
controversy among exiles can be drawn more clearly. Undesirable 
leaders and exile groups can be eliminated from the competition 
through his disavowals. 


Eventually, a member of the resistance in Cuba may gain 
sufficient stature to assume or to be given the title of this imaginary 
leader. This, of course, will depend in large measure on individual 
leadership ability and the ability to "fill the boots" of this anti-Castro 
image. 


While this scheme is replete with gimmickery, its imple- 
mentation could be undertaken in a relatively short period of time. 
Sensitivity of this scheme is such that the knowledge should be held 
on the tightest basis and if implemented, those proposing should 
not be informed. In the event the scheme is compromised, (unless 
knowledge is widespread) there is little need for plausible deniability; 
however, once used and compromised the scheme can hardly be 
reinstated. A major advantage is that this image can be created 
over a long period of time or developed rapidly. without a political 
or economic commitment on the part of the U.S. There may bea 
point at which the U.S. could no longer disavow collaboration with 
this imaginary person. This point, however, is so distant that 
during any point in the intervening period it would be possible for 
the U.S. to disengage easily without suffering embarrassment or 
loss of prestige. 
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CONCLUSION 


Based on a consideration of factors indicated above, it 
appears that the U.S. should immediately undertake to implement 
this proposal, determining at 30 to 60 day future intervals what 
additional action should be taken to improve, reduce, or change 
the image during the subsequent 30 or 60 day period. 


Spe VOL 
ames K. Patchell 
Lt Colonel, USA 
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Document 4f: Cuban Freedom Committee, “5 Powerful Voices of the Cuban Freedom 
Committee Cover Cuba and Latin America,” 1963. 


On September 12, 1963, anti-Castro activist Mariada Arensberg testified at a congressional hearing 
on the “U.S. ideological offensive” against international communism. Arensberg was executive 
secretary of the Cuban Freedom Committee (CFC), an organization, she said, that was “organized 
late in 1960 by American citizens who were alarmed by the Communist influence and direction, by 
then obvious, in the Government of Cuba.” The CFC operated Free Cuba Radio, which, Arensberg 
claimed, was “‘a nonprofit privately funded organization.” 

In fact it was a CIA front operation, created several months before the Bay of Pigs invasion to 
join the anti-Castro chorus led by Radio Swan.'° The CFC, Arensberg said at the hearing, was 
“convinced that radio is the most powerful propaganda weapon available in the cold war today.” 
She reported that the group was financing a total of 15 hours of daily broadcasts to Cuba, via five 
stations: WGBS and WKWF in Florida, WWL in New Orleans, Radio Santo Domingo in the 
Dominican Republic, and Radio Americas (the Swan Island station secretly run by the CIA). (See 
the CFC pamphlet, Document 4f.) 

At no point, of course, did Arensberg mention the CIA’s backing of the CFC. She went so far 
as to close her statement by emphasizing that groups such as hers should remain publicly 
independent from the government: “It is important... that these [propaganda programs] maintain 
their individual and private character.” 

A few years later the truth about the CFC began to seep out. In April 1966 the charity 
Christianform, a key funder of the CFC, was exposed as a conduit for CIA funding of domestic 
organizations. The Nation magazine explored the CIA-CFC connection. When a writer for the 
magazine called Arensberg for comment, she revealed that her group was spending $400,000 a year 
on Free Cuba Radio. When asked where the money came from, Arensberg replied: “From 
foundations, but I would just as soon you didn’t write about that.” She also asked that the 
publication not discuss the group’s advisory board.’ 

Arensberg had good reason to shun inquiry on those topics. CFC board members included 
Oveta Culp Hobby and Peter O’Donnell, who each ran family foundations that were later identified 
as conduits for secret CIA subsidies.'? Another key member was Serafino Romualdi, a Latin 
America specialist for the American Institute for Free Labor Development — and for the CIA. 
Years later, former CIA officer Philip Agee would reveal that Romualdi was a “long-time agent” of 
the agency’s International Organizations Division. 

Then in 1972, a few days after the Watergate break-in, the CIA informed the FBI that the 
Robert R. Mullen Company, a Washington public relations firm with multiple ties to the CIA, “was 
instrumental in the formation of the Cuban Freedom Committee.” Mullen had been appropriately 
discrete: “Mr. Mullen managed to keep a low profile, and avoided public identification with it,” the 
CIA reported. The small world that is the U.S. intelligence community had spawned an ironic 
development two years earlier, when Mullen hired Howard Hunt, one of the CIA’s first anti-Castro 
propagandists, during the brief time between Hunt’s retirement from the CIA and his fateful stint as 
a covert operative for the Nixon White House." 
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Document 4g: CIA Station, Miami, Cable to CIA Director, November 29, 1963. 
Document 4h: CIA Director, Cable to CIA Station, Miami, December 9, 1963. 
Document 4i: CIA Station, Miami, Cable to CIA Director, December 13, 1963. 


The city of Miami was the epicenter of the anti-Castro psywar, home to dozens of CIA-funded 
newspapers, radio shows, publishing houses and news services. The CIA’s Miami station — code- 
named JMWAVE in internal agency documents — became the largest CIA outpost in the world, 
setting up more than fifty front companies.” 

In addition to the traditional propaganda projects, JMWAVE conducted several special psywar 
operations. A massive mailing program was set up to infiltrate sabotage instructions and anti- 
Castro pamphlets into the island. In November 1963, the station reported that the Christmas holiday 
would provide cover for the latest stage of the operation: thousands of greeting cards “ostensibly 
from exiles” would be mailed into Cuba, most of them carrying “sugar sab[otage] leaflets,” in the 
hopes of hampering the “sugar cane harvest beginning [in] January.”"° (Document 4g) 

JMWAVE also ran hemisphere-wide campaigns to tarnish Cuba’s reputation. In 1964, for 
example, the station sent Fidel Castro’s estranged sister Juana on a speaking tour with stops 
throughout Latin America. She wound up on the CIA payroll — receiving as much as $16,800 a 
year — and in addition to her frequent speaking engagements she ran an anti-communist 
foundation with CIA support.’” 

One of JMWAVE’s major assignments was to stimulate and exacerbate tensions between the 
Cuban people and Soviet personnel in Cuba. In late 1963, the CIA conducted a successful 
deception operation designed for that purpose. On December 9, CIA headquarters informed 
JMWAVE that the Brazilian press had been used to “surface” a “black letter.” The CIA forgery, 
which was packed with scornful and insulting remarks about Cubans, was allegedly written by a 
Russian diplomat stationed in Havana. It read, in part: 


This is, pure and simple, an island inhabited by savages (white, black and mestizo) who 
don’t know what they are doing. Even their leader (whose beard is the only thing I 
admire) does not know in which direction he is guiding them. The colored population (as 
well as many whites) are superstitious, still believe in black magic and pray night and 
day like idiots. They live from day to day, are very lazy and love to burn themselves in 
the sun on a beach or drink stinky rum with various mixtures which give me diarrhea. '* 


The letter was denounced from Rio to Miami, and presented as proof of the Soviet Union’s 
contempt for the people it was claiming to help. As the disinformation spread, the CIA ordered 
JMWAVE to send the “news” to Cuba. “Request story be used in prop[aganda] broadcasts to Cuba 
with other news items,” read a cable to the station which also sounded a note of caution: “Do not 
overplay to suggest undue interest prop[aganda] assets.” (Document 4h) 

Days later the Miami station reported that the “black letter received good coverage” in the 
Miami area, and that “exiles have tended to react emotionally to insults contained in [the] letter.” 
The forgery had already paid off, and soon it would be disseminated further through CIA-backed 
newsletters, radio stations, and mailing operations. (Document 41) 
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Document 4j: Office of the Engineering Manager, USIA Frequency Division, “Reception of 
VOA Broadcasts in the Cuban Area,” March 1971]. 


U.S. government stations were churning out anti-Castro commentary, but were Cubans listening? 
Beginning in the early 1960s the CIA and the USIA polled thousands of Cuban refugees upon their 
arrival in Florida to monitor radio reception rates. Itemized questionnaires were used in an attempt 
to find the specific audience for each station.’” 

Some USIA officials came to view the surveys with skepticism, however, given that the 
respondents were all people who had chosen not to remain in Cuba. Would these people over- 
report their listening to U.S. stations? And to what degree, if any, was this sample representative of 
the Cuban population? As one USIA official concluded in 1971: “Once a Cuban requests 
permission to immigrate, he identifies himself as not in sympathy with the current regime... It is 
thus very doubtful that he would know much about radio listening habits of Cubans loyal to the 
regime, even if we can rely on him to report accurately the extent of his own listening to VOA.””” 

There were other ways of testing radio penetration of Cuba. In addition to surveying Cuban 
refugees, the USIA conducted periodic signal strength tests using ships with monitoring gear that 
would circle Cuba. The results of one such study in early 1971 indicated that most U.S. broadcasts 
were getting through. The VOA’s AM transmitter at Marathon Key, Florida — the one operating in 
violation of international broadcasting agreements — was the only U.S. government station 
subjected to jamming. And even this broadcast was only jammed in the Havana area; in other 
regions, “the Marathon station produced a signal as strong and as clear as any other station in the 
band, including local Cuban stations.” (Document 4) 

Shortly after this study was issued, the USIA’s interest in broadcasting to Cuba declined 
considerably (see Chapter 5). But in the 1980s and 1990s, when propaganda programs would again 
be a prominent aspect of U.S. policy toward Cuba, the intertwined issues of listening rates, 
jamming capabilities and transmission strength would arise again and become a source of major 
controversy. 
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VOA Reception Survey in the Cuban Area 


1. Introduction: 


A special technical radio reception survey and jamming analysis 
study was conducted in the Cuban area by the Chief of the Frequency 
Management Branch, IBS/EF, between February 23 and 27. This survey 
was conducted at sea aboard a U. S. Coast Guard cutter from a point 
twenty-five miles due north of Havana, then eastward 210 miles along 
the northern coastline. 


Equipment used for this survey consisted of a Nordemende transis- 
torized receiver, a pocket size transistor medium wave receiver, & 
Sony cassette tape recorder, and a RCA field strength meter, Although 
the Nordemende is a good receiver, and no doubt better than many home 
sets, typical home type shortwave reception was simulated by reducing 
the sensitivity of the set. This was accomplished by using only one 
section of the five section built in whip antenna on the Nordemende. 
Medium wave reception was rated by using the pocket size transistor 
receiver. : 


2. Overall Summary of Reception: 


In this report, program and frequency reception will be described 
in terms of "satisfactory" or "unsatisfactory" based on the following 
criteria: 


Reception of a shortwave program is determined to be satisfactory 
only when, under typical listening conditions, the individual conducting 
the survey found that at least one particular frequency used for the 
program provided satisfactory reception at least 90 per cent of his 
reception samples, and at least one other particular frequency provided 
satisfactory reception no less than 50 per cent of his reception samples. 


Reception of the medium wave program was determined to be satis- 
factory only when, under typical listening conditions, it was found that 
the frequency used for the program provided satisfactory reception for 
at least 90 per cent of the reception samples. 


Reception of frequencies and programs is considered to be unsatis- 
factory if the above conditions are not met. 
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3. Reception Results 


Language | GMT Time 


Spanish 
(Dictation speed) 2300=2330 


Spanish (Regular 
program to L. Am.) 2330-0300 


Spanish (Cita con 


Cuba) 0300-0100 
Spanish 1200-14,00 
English 0000-0200 
Transmitters: 


Program 
Reception 


Satisfactory 


' Satisfactory. 


Satisfactory 


Satisfactory 


Satisfactory 


GR - Greenville, North Carolina 


BY - Bethany, Ohio. 
MTH = Marathon, Florida 
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Satisfactory Frequency 
Reception 


90% or 
Better 


50-89% 
(Back-up) 


GR 15400 Ke/s 


GR 9670 
MTH 1180 


GR 17835/10 
GR 154,00 


GR 21590 
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4. Reception Results: 


Spanish: 


Reception of the Voice of America morning and evening Spanish 
program was satisfactory along the entire route covered by the sur— 
vey. All frequencies intended for the area provided satisfactory 
reception throughout the transmission periods. The signals were 
strong with very little degradation. Frequencies intended for other 
areas of Latin America were also satisfactory with the exception of 
21590 Ke/s on the morning broadcast. This frequency suffered inter- 
ference from Radio Canada on 21595 Ke/s during the last forty-five 
minutes of the two-hour program. This frequency is intended for 
deep Latin America and monitoring reports from that area show satis- 
factory reception on this frequency. 


The Correspondence Feed and the OAS program were also satisfactory 
on the frequencies used for these broadcasts. 


Jamming is still being directed against the medium wave frequency 
1180 Kc/s from Marathon, Florida by a jamming transmitter located in 
the Havana area. Although reception of the VOA Spanish was satisfactory 
on this frequency at a point twenty-five miles north of Havana, the hum 
type jamming was quite noticeable at that distance. Due to an unexpected 
imposed restriction that developed during the survey, it was not possible 
to approach Havana closer than twenty-five miles. At that distance, the 
jamning was observed to be somewhat stronger than that experienced last 
year when monitoring was conducted just sixteen miles north of Havana. 
It is possible, but not a certainty, that the power of the jamming 
transmitter has been increased somewhat. From field strength measurements 
made of the jamming signal during the survey, it is estimated that the 
jamming transmitter may have a radiated power of up to'500 watts. As 
the jammer is located in the Havana area, it mst be assumed that the 
jamming within the city itself is effective and reception may well be 
unsatisfactory. However, the jamming could barely be heard on the VOA 
program at a distance beyond fifty miles from Havana. 


Except in the area closest to Havana, the Marathon station produced 
a signal as strong and as clear as any other station in the band, including 


local Cuban stations. 
No jamming is being directed against shortwave frequencies carrying 
the VOA Spanish. 
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English: 


Reception of the two-hour evening VOA English program was 
satisfactory on all frequencies used for English to Latin 
America. Signals were strong on all frequencies with no inter- 
ference from other broadcasters. All frequencies were easy to 
locate in the bands and any listener in the area could have 
chosen any one of the four frequencies to provide continuous, 
satisfactory reception for the two-hour program. 


Satisfactory reception of the Net A and B English broadcasts 
were also observed on several frequencies throughout the day and 


evening. 
5. Miscellaneous Information: 


The VOA shortwave signals on both the Spanish and English 
programs were among the strongest and clearest of any broadcaster 
directing programs to the area. The VOA broadcasts were easy to 
locate in the bands because of their strength and clarity while 
considerable searching in the crowded bands was necessary to lo- 
cate competitive broadcasts that were frequently bothered by fading 
and interference from other stations. 


Cuba isdirecting jamming against two commercial broadcasters 
in the medium wave band. Jamming was observed on 1140 Ke/s, WQBA, 
Miami and on 710 Ke/s, WGBS, Miami. WQBA is an all Spanish language 
station and is jammed throughout the day and night. The jamming was 
total in effectiveness as far away as forty miles from Havana. WGBS 
is an all English station and is free of jamming during the day. 
However, the jammer is placed on this station at sunset and is as 
effective as the jammer used against WQBA. 


There was no evidence that Cuba is directing jamming against 
any shortwave broadcasters. 


Copies of taped reception samples made during the survey are 
also being prepared for distribution to appropriate offices within 


the Agency. 


Spacial mention must be made here of the outstanding cooperation 
and assistance given by the U. S. Coast Guard in making this special 


survey possible. 
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Document 4k: “Covert Action in Chile, 1963-1973,” Staff Report of the Senate Select 
Committee to Study Governmental Operations with Respect to Intelligence Activities, 
December 18, 1975. [excerpt] 


The CIA’s anti-Cuba psywar was always an international enterprise, but it was particularly intense 
in developing countries where Cuba had formed strong ties. During the mid-1970s, for example, 
the CIA station in Lusaka, Zambia spread disinformation about the conduct of Cuban troops in 
neighboring Angola. According to John Stockwell, chief of the CIA’s Angola Task Force, one 
major story the agency concocted was “a fictitious scene in which Cuban soldiers had raped some 
15-year-old Ovimbundu maidens.” 

The Lusaka station chief planted the story in local media outlets over the course of three 
months, eventually fabricating a lengthy saga of Cuban misdeeds and Angolan vengeance. “He had 
these same Cuban soldiers captured in a battle,” Stockwell reports. “He had them put on trial before 
a tribunal of the same women who-had been raped, and then, eventually, executed.” The station 
even disseminated faked photographs of the trial and executions.” 

The Angolan conflict was one of many arenas in which the CIA slandered Cuba with 
disinformation. Earlier the agency had used similar shock tactics in Chile to brand socialist leader 
Salvador Allende a tyrant who would use Cuban assistance to turn Chile into a totalitarian state. As 
U.S. congressional investigators later discovered, during national elections in 1964, when Allende 
was running for president, the “CIA mounted a massive anti-communist propaganda campaign” 
within Chile. According to a report by the staff of a special Senate committee on intelligence (the 
“Church Committee”), anti-Cuba themes were prevalent: “It was a ‘scare campaign,’ which relied 
heavily on images of Soviet tanks and Cuban firing squads and was directed especially to women.” 
(Document 4k) 

In 1970, the CIA staged a replay of the campaign, in what proved this time to be a failed effort 
to prevent Allende from winning the presidential election. The scare tactics were recycled in CIA- 
printed posters that “portrayed Cuban political prisoners before the firing squad, and warned that an 
Allende victory would mean the end of religion and family life in Chile.” 

When the campaign to stir fears of Allende’s Cuban ties failed to prevent Allende’s electoral 
victory, the CIA searched for means of promoting a military coup against the new president. 
According to the Church Committee staff report, the agency’s Santiago station hatched a plot “to 
provide information — some of it fabricated by the CIA — which would convince senior Chilean 
officers that the Carabinero’s Investigaciones unit [a police force], with the approval of Allende 
was acting in concert with Cuban intelligence (DGI) to gather intelligence prejudicial to the Army 
high command.” In December 1971, the report says, “a packet of material, including a fabricated 
letter, was passed to a Chilean officer outside Chile.” 

The CIA “did not receive any subsequent reports on what effect, if any, this ‘information’ had 
on the Chilean military,” the report states. What is certain is that the operation was one among 
many ways the CIA coaxed the military into attacking Allende. In September 1973, the military 
command finally moved against the elected government, killing Allende and establishing martial 
law. In backing the Chilean coup, the CIA had finally succeeded in executing a strategy it had 
earlier attempted against Cuba’s revolutionary government (see Document 4c); and among the 
weapons used to topple Allende were the propaganda themes first developed to stir upheaval in 
Cuba. 
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this strategy appears to have begun as an effort to hedge bets and 
support two candidates for President, it evolved into a strategy de- 
signed to support the Christian Democratic candidate. 

On August 27, 1962, the Special Group approved the use of a third- 
country funding channel and authorized $180,000 in fiscal year 1963 
for the Chilean Christian Democrats. The Kennedy Administration 
had preferred @ center-right government in Chile, consisting of the 
Radicals on the right and the Christian Democrats in the center. 
However, political events in Chile in 1962-1963—principally the 
creation of a right-wing alliance that included the Radical Party— 

recluded such a coalition. Consequently, throughout 1963, the United 
tates funded both the Christian Democrats and the right-wing 
coalition, the Democratic Front. 

After a by-election defeat in May 1964 destroyed the Democratic 
Front, the U.S. threw its support fully behind the Christian Demo- 
cratic candidate. However, CIA funds continued to subsidize the Rad- 
ical Party candidate in order to enhance the Christian Democrats’ 
image as a moderate progressive party being attacked from the right 
as well as the left. | 


8. Covert Action Techniques 


Covert action during the 1964 campaign was composed of two major 
elements. One was direct financial support of the Christian Democratic 
campaign. The CIA underwrote slightly more than half of the total 
cost of that campaign. After debate, the Special Group decided not 
to inform the Christian Democratic candidate, Eduardo Frei, of 
American covert support of his sea apo A number of intermediaries 
were therefore mobilized to pass the money to the Christian Demo- 
crats. In addition to the subsidies for the Christian Democratic Party, 
the Special Group allocated funds to the Radical Party and to private 
citizens’ groups. : 

In addition to support for political parties, the CIA mounted 8 
massivo anti-communist. propaganda campaign. Extensive use was 
made of the press, radio, films, pamphlets, posters, leaflets, direct mail- 
ings, paper streamers, and wall painting. It was o “scare campaign,” 
which relied heavily on images of Soviet tanks and Cuban firing 
squads and was directed especially to women. Hundreds of thousands 
of copies of the anti-communist pastoral letter of Pope Pius XI were 
distributed by Christian Democratic organizations. ‘They carried the 
designation, “printed privately by citizens without political affiliation, 
in order more broadly to disseminate its content.” “Disinformation” 
and “black propaganda”—material which purported to originate from 
anatnes source, such as the Chilean Communist Party—were used as 
well. 

_ The propaganda campaign was enormous. During the first week of 
intensive propaganda activity (the third week of June 1964), a CIA- 
funded propaganda group produced twenty radio spots per day in 
Santiago and on 44 provincial stations; twelve-minute news broadcasts 
five time daily on three Santiago stations and 24 provincial outlets; 
thousands of cartoons, and much paid press advertising. By the en 

of June, the group produced 24 daily newscasts in Santiago and the 
provinces, 26 weekly “commentary” programs, and distributed 3,000 
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In addition to the massive propaganda campaign, the CIA’s effort 
prior to the election included political action aimed at splintering the 
non-Marxist Radical Party and reducing the number of votes which 
it could deliver to the Popular Unity coalition’s candidate. Also, “black 
propaganda”—material purporting to be the product of another 

oup—was used in 1970 to sow dissent between Communists and 
Socialists, and between the national labor confederation and the 
Chilean Community Party. 

The CIA’s propaganda operation for the 1970 elections made use 
of mechanisms that had been developed earlier. One mechanism had 
been used extensively by the CIA during tho March 1969 congressional 
elections. During the 1970 campaign it. produced hundreds of thou- 
sands of high-quality printed pieces, ranging from posters and leaflets 
to picture oaks: and carried out an extensive propaganda program 
through many radio and press outlets. Other propaganda mechanisms 
that were in place prior to the 1970 campaign included an editorial 
support group that proviges political features, editorials, and news 
articles for radio and press placement; a servico for placing anti-com- 
munist press and radio items; and three different news servjces. 

- There was a wide variety of propaganda products: a newsletter 
mailed to approximately two thousand journalists, academicians, poli- 
 ticians, and other opinion makers; a booklet showing what life would 
be like if Allende won the. presidential election; translation and dis- 
tribution of chronicles of opposition to the Soviet regime; poster 
distribution and Sign DMBUnE teams. Tho sign-painting teams had 
instructions to paint the slogan “su paredén” (your wall) on 2,000 
walls, evoking an image of communist firing squads. The “scare cam- 
paign” al Nah de terror) exploited the violence of the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia with large photographs of Prague and of tanks in 
downtown Santiago. Other posters, Si ead those used in 1964, 
portrayed Cuban political prisoners before the firing squad, and 
warned that an Allende victory would mean tho end of religion and 
family lifo in Chile. | 

Still anothor project funded individual press assets. One, who pro- 
duced regular radio commentary shows on a nationwide hookup, had 
been CIA funded since 1965 and continued to wage propaganda for 
CIA during the Allende presidency. Other assets, all employees of 
El Mercurio, enabled tho Station to generate moro than ono editorial 
per day based on CIA guidance. Access to £7 Mercurio had a multi- 
plier effect, since its editorials were read throughout the country on 
various national radio networks. Moreover, £2 Mercurio was one of the 
most influential Latin American newspapers, particularly in business 
circles abroad. A project which placed anti-communist press and radio 
items was reported in 1970 to reach an audience of well over five- 
million listeners. ; 

The CIA funded only one political group during the 1970 campaign, 
in an effort to reduce the number of Radical Party votes for Allende. 


4. Effects 


The covert action “spoiling” efforts by the United States during 
the 1970 campaign did not succeed: Allende won a plurality in the 
September 4 election. Nevertheless, the “spoiling” campaign had 
several important effects. 
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19672... ccc 4. ciseocuce senses eeescounnes ST 1972 ooo 2 oe ec ccemeceassenaeseees 197 
1968° : op icccacececdecedowsessesceeens 1695 1979 ne cc vanceceucewcaseesesuces 257 
1069: cu cc cdiwcewecseecccesnceoueessece LOUNGE. ooo wns cece eden cwcnesssondscoueees 260 

1970). 2. soca vacc ccaueeeeancesoeteus ewes 181 


eh etl srefrom a Department of Defense response to a Senate Select Committee document request and sre 
unclassified. 


The Station proposed, in September, to provide information— 
some of it fabricated by the CL[A—which would convince senior Chile- 
an Army officers that the Carabineros’ /nvestigaciones unit, with the 
plas of Allende was acting in concert with Cuban intelligence 
(DGI) to gather intelligence prejudicial to the Army high command. 
It was hoped that the effort would arouse the military against Allende’s 
involvement with the Cubans, inducing the armed services to press 
the government to alter its orientation and to move against it if neces- 
. sary. A. month later CLA Headquarters suggested that the deception 
operation be shelved, in favor of passing “verifiable” information to 
the leader of the coup group which Headquarters and the Station per- 
ceived as having the highest probability of success. 

After o further Station request, Headquarters agreed to the opera- 
tion, with the objective of educating senior Chilean officers and keep- 
ing them on alert. In December 1971 a. packet of material, including 
a fabricated letter, was passed to a Chilean officer outside Chile. The 
CIA did not receive any subsequent reports on the effect, if any, this 
“information” had on the Chilean military. While the initial concep- 
tion of the operation had included a series of such passages, no further 
packets were passed. 

The Station/Headquarters dialogue over the use of the intelligence 
network paralleled the discussion of tho deception operation. In No- 
vember the Station suggested that tho ultimato objective of the mili- 
tary penetration program was a military coup. Headquarters responded 
by rejecting that formulation of the objective, cautioning that the CIA 
did not have 40 Committee approval to becomo involved in a coup. 
However, Headquartors acknowledged tho difficulty of drawing a firm 
lino between monitoring coup plotting and becoming involved in it. 
It also realized that the U.S. government’s desire to be in clandestine 
contract with military plotters, for whatever purpose, might well 
imply to them U.S. support for their future plans. 

uring 1970-73, the Station collected operational intelligence neces- 
sary in the event of 1 coup—arrest lists, key civilian installations and 
personnel that needed protection, key government installations which 
need to be taken over, and government contingency plans which would 
be used in caso of a military uprising. According to the CIA, the data 
was collected only against the contingency of future Headquarters 
ial and was never passed to the Chilean military. 

he intelligence network continued to report throughout 1972 and 
1973 on coup plotting activities. During 1972 the Station continued to 
monitor the group which might mount a successful coup, and it spent 
a significantly greater amount of time and effort penctrating this 
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Chapter 5: Recess in Radio War 
Sa: USIA, “Infoguide re VOA Program Cita Con Cuba,” December 4, 1974. 
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Document Sa: USIA, “Infoguide re VOA Program Cita Con Cuba,” December 4, 1974. 


During the late-1960s, as much of the U.S. foreign policy establishment turned its attention to the 
conflict in Vietnam, events in Cuba were of less concern in Washington. Between 1968 and 1974, 
the U.S. radio war against Cuba steadily receded. 

On May 15, 1968, the CIA shut down what was then its longest running anti-Castro radio 
station, Radio Americas.' The station, which first broadcast in May 1960 as Radio Swan and 
underwent a name change following the Bay of Pigs invasion, had spearheaded anti-Castro rumor 
campaigns and supplied its listeners with sabotage instructions, all the while claiming to be a 
privately run station. 

(In November 1971 the United States officially recognized Honduran sovereignty over the 
Swan Islands, one of which had served as the transmitter base for the CIA station. The move settled 
a long-standing dispute over ownership of the islands, one that flared repeatedly during the 1960s.) 

The USIA also backed away from the anti-Castro psywar. In April 1973, following budget 
cuts, the Voice of America began to phase out its only remaining programming that was 
specifically designed for a Cuban audience. The daily show “Cita con Cuba” (Rendezvous with 
Cuba) was reduced from one hour to half-an-hour in length, though the shortened version was 
broadcast twice a day.” 

In July 1974 the morning broadcast of the show was canceled. Then in December, the VOA 
terminated “Cita con Cuba” for good. The only remaining overt U.S. propaganda program 
specifically targeting the island was finished. (The VOA’s regular programming for Latin America 
was still directed at Cuba from the Marathon Key transmitter set up during the 1962 missile crisis.) 

The USIA’s Assistant Director for Latin America later told Congress that financial constraints 
were not the primary factor in the decision to close down the show. “Cita con Cuba was no more 
effective than the other programs of the Voice of America broadcast to Latin America and hence 
there was no longer any special reason for continuing it,” the official reported. In addition, as U.S. 
“attitudes toward Cuba changed somewhat and as periodic efforts were made to begin the 
normalization of relations with Cuba, it was felt that Cita con Cuba was a holdover from an earlier 
era and no longer served a purpose.” 

While it scaled back its broadcasting to Cuba, the USIA was quick to point out that the move 
portended no fundamental change in U.S. policy. In December 1974 the Bogota, Colombia 
newspaper E/ Tiempo published an editorial suggesting that the phase-out of VOA’s Cuba program 
was a sign of an emerging “soft line” in U.S. policy. In rebuttal, the USIA sent guidance to its 
offices abroad to counter this “erroneous interpretation.” Contrary to El] Tiempo’s assertion, said the 
guidance, the show’s “termination has no relationship to well known U.S. policy toward Cuba 
which remains unchanged.” (Document 5a) 

In fact the broadcasting policy had changed, but only temporarily. With the administration of 
Ronald Reagan only six years away, the recess in the radio war would be a brief one. 
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BRIBESMANSHIP SOUTH OF THE BORDER > 


It's true that a spread of green and an adroit phrase will topple towers in Latin 
America. But you must learn the rules of the game, amigo... — 


_ Consider the sad atéry of John T. Gringo. John 
drove his Buick to a Latin country where the sale 
af automobiles by tourists was strictly forbidden 
by law. John, who could hear a dime drop on a 
plush carpet at fifty paces, was titillated by the 
news that is Dulck, sold locally, would bring threo 
limes its Stateside price. SMe also heard Tumors 
that $500, appropriately proffered, would buy legal 
papers necessary for the sale. 


He went to see the one official who could 
hely him. The government man explained to Johne- 
that the law was rigid on.this .point: there was 
absolutely no way tn which he could scll his Buick. 
Joho Gringo emotionaily: orotested that he would 


was Immediately escorted {com the office’ by an 
irate and offended Latin. 

John. had flagrantly violated the first rule of 
Bribemanship by placing. the offielal {n the posl- 


tion of becoming a partner-In-crime. Later, as we 


shall see, John became wiser lu the ways of the 
land... i 

An unfortunately large percentage of North 
Americans trying to do business tn Latina America. . 
are convinced thet all their proMems can be solved. 


‘Witha bribe, - In many cases this dentads an-g€d-. - 


graphy. | In sume countrics—Mexico aad Cuba, for. — 
instanice—a bald bribe Is the palaless way to win 
friends and influence pcople.- But the extent of 


David A. Phillips Fesociutes 


ee ad 


’ Humbeldt 106, Vedado 
"La Habana, Cuba 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ~ PROMOTION - MARKETING SERVICES 


David Phillips, chief of the CIA’s first major anti-Castro propaganda campaign, was serving as an under- 
cover operative in Havana when Cuban rebels overthrew the Batista dictatorship. For a brief time he ran a 
small public relations firm and published a newsletter for North American investors. The first issue advised 
that “a spread of green [dollars] and an adroit phase will topple towers in Latin America.” Phillips would 
put that reasoning to the test as he planned the psywar offensive to support the Bay of Pigs invasion. (U.S. 
National Archives) 
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RESCATE 


EDITADO POR EL FRENTE REVOLUCIONARLO DEMOCRATICO 
Democracia, siempre: comunismo, nuaca 


México, D. F. 20 de julio de 1960 Numero 1 


Resulté un Tremendo Fracaso la Ultima Concentracion 
de Fidelistas y Comunistas Celebrada en La Habana 


WH : ee: ; iti a—Y ; Durante of gobierno de Tutivta, Ral 
Fidel se entermo de berrinchitis aguda.—Ya no tiene Durant sie une pe 


puchlo, aunque otra cosa digan los surveys amaiiados de que la opresién ‘veinante inpetla oo 
“PRohemia’.—El cie “FL Ene aN ivisas’ sArr el] verdadero nivto ate penne ¢ 
sohemia’.—El cierre de “El Encanto”’.—"“No hay diyisas”, pared xe dadery nitty se Is ety 
no se las roban. bertad de expression. cus encuestas na 
perten ni dh ben mua. 
ante ef yuehlo de Cuba de su entroza =For qué Gutlére: y “Beheinla" no 
ciniva al castrlamoa y de los ridicules hacen shusa lo misme? jis que Ray 
“shows? estadisticos que mounts PATA phertal de expraida en Cuba? oFs 
“Rohemia” querienio hacer ver Qué que pucde un cludatano alreveise & 
fa mayorla del puchls apoya al gobict-  expresarse en forma opuesia al nigl- 
ny cuarndy la verdad eg lode Jo contra: omen sin exponerse a la tremnenda 0- 
tio. (Pasa a ta cuarta) 


1. ANTICKISTO 


The CIA’s first Cuban exile coalition, the Democratic Revolutionary Front (FRD), began 
publishing Rescate in the summer of 1960. The periodical, which like the FRD was based in 
Mexico City before moving to Miami, set the standard for vitriolic anti-Castro propaganda. 
An early issue depicted Castro as the anti-Christ, and predicted he would face the wrath of 
Soth God and the Cuban people. (U.S. National Archives) 
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HOW YOU CAN 
HELP DRIVE 
COMMUNISM 
FROM CUBA 


Ce Ah BRE Stel OGRE OR NONE BS adS 2 MS OD 2 Ladd 
SPSL REGRESS SOE SE SO See 


The Cuban Freedom Committee plans 
daily broadcasts of powerful messages 
over a Caribbean. radio station. 


These messages will reach: Cuban mul- 
titudes starving for news and facts of the 
democratic world. from which they were 
so cruelly wrenched by the Castro dic- 
‘tatorship. 

Serving news, facts, and truth to our 
millions of friends in Cuba is vital to offset: 
the iron chants and jibes of the Reds. 


BSE ANEA RAS RRR 


HELP NOW! 


Support the Cuban Freedom Committee 
Joun B. M¢cCuiatcuy, Chairman 


Send checks to: The Christianform 
1737 H Street; N.W., Washington 6, ,D. C. 


A non-profit organization * Contributions are tax-deductible. 


TLS DE aR aaa Sse ie SF ahs se oe ‘ 


The CIA set up the Cuban Freedom Committee in late 1960 to sponsor anti-Castro broadcasts 
similar to those of Radio Swan. The committee was presented to the public as a private activist 
group; ads like this one, from the November 29, 1960 Wall Street Journal, solicited donations and 
helped establish cover for the operation. Readers were instructed to send checks to Christanform, 
which was later identified as a funding conduit for CIA domestic operations. 
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In late 1961, a Miami-based group staged Operation Fantasma, dropping CIA-produced 
leaflets like this one that urged Cubans to band together in “phantom cells” and unleash a 
wave of sabotage against the government and economy. One participant in the leaflet strikes 
was Frank Sturgis, a soldier of fortune who in 1972 would join CIA veteran Howard Hunt’s 
Watergate burglary team. (Courtesy Gordon Winslow) 


GELULAS FANTASMAS 


LA INDEPENDENCIA DE CUBA NACIO DE LAS CENIZAS 
DE BAYAMO ; 

AQUELLA FUE LA AUTODETERMINACION 
DEL PUEBLO DE CUBA EN 1868 

LOS CUBANOS DE HOY, AVASALLADOS POR EL COMUNISMO, 
NO SOMOS MENOS QUE LOS MAMBISES 


iFUEGO! 


ESTA €$ LA AUTODETERMINACION DE LOS CUBANOS DE 1961 
FUEGO al comunismo FUEGO a los talleres 


FUEGO a los cafiaverales FUEGO a las fabricas 
FUEGO a los ingenios FUEGO a las tiendas 
FUEGO a los vehiculos FUEGO a los almacenes 
FUEGO a los espectéculos FUEGO a los pericdicos 


FUEGO A LAS CIUDADES y 
A LOS PUEBLOS DE CUBA 


¥ | 
iFUEGO! 
De las senizas de le barbarie comunista Jevantaremos la 
NUEVA CUBA ... LIBRE, CRISTIANA, DIGNA, PROSPERA, SOBERANA 


OPERACION FANTASMA 


Rages en coda moments, ja que en osda moments sec necesterio.” 
José Meri 


[TRANSLATION] 


Phantom Cells 
The independence of Cuba was born out of the ashes of Bayamo..... 
That was the people of Cuba’s self-determination in 1868..... 
Today’s Cubans, enslaved by Communism, are not less than the Mambises..... 
Fire! 
This is the self-determination of the Cubans of 1961 
Fire to communism... to the mills... to the cane fields... to the factories... to 
the sugar plantations... to the stores... to the vehicles... to the warehouses... 
to the shows... to the newspapers... to the cities and to the towns of Cuba 
Fire! 
From the ashes of the communist savagery we will raise the new Cuba... 
Free, Christian, Worthy, Prosperous, Sovereign 
Operation Phantom 
“To deny at each moment, that which is necessary for each moment.” 
José Marti 


EL PRESIDENTE 

DEL CONSEJO 
REVOLUCIONARIO 
HABLA SOBRE 

EL PROGRAMA 
PROVISIONAL 

DE- GOBIERNO # 


I. El Consejo Revolucionario de Cuba 
ha revisado y practicamente ratificado el 
programa del gobierno provisional ofre- 
cido al pueblo de Cuba desde el inicio 
de la contienda contra el régimen comu- 
nista instaurado en nuestra Patria. La 
revisién y subsecuente publicidad respon- 
den a varias causas: la incorporacién al 
Consejo de nuevas organizaciones revo- 
ludionarias; la demanda de muchos com- 
patriotas que, por diversos motivos, no 
conocieron en la oportunidad en que se 
acordé y expuso el contenido o lo tenian 
olvidado en razén de los episodios apasio- 
nantes que se han sucedido, sin solucién 
de continuidad, desde el acaecer infausto 
que significé el revés de Playa Girén. Lo 
ha hecho ademas para evitar confusiones 
peligrosas. Todo cubano tiene el derecho 

. de saber hacia déndo va el Consejo y qué 


* A fines de mayo.el Consejo Revoluciona- 
tio aprobé un Programa para'el Gobierno 
Provisional, el cual fue distribuido con- 
jumtamente con el niimero’ 8 de CUBA 
NUEVA. Nos ha Parecido que el lector 
desearé conocer cémo interpreta y explica 
ese programa, el Presidente del Consejo, 
Dr. José Miré Cardona. 
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ofrece para la hora de la victoria, cer- 
cana ya, 

Una vez aplastado el castro-comunis- 
mo, advertimos que el problema de mayor 
rango es el que se refiere a la defensa de 
la libertad reconquistada. Para resolver- 
lo, no existe otra formula que el estable- 


‘cimiento de un estado de derecho susten- 


tado en la Constitucién de 1940. Se nos 
califica de contrarrevolucionarios; en ver- 
dad somos revolucionarios en contra de 
la traicién de Fidel Castro. Se nos im- 
puta, igualmente, que pretendemos regre- 
sar a un pasado que no volvera, porque 
propugnamos la restauracién de la Cons- 
titucién de 1940 que es y debd ser bandera 
de-unidad de todas las fuerzas limpias y 
utiles de la Nacién. 

No habremos de volver al pasado. 
Vivimos en un mundo en crisis y serfa 
preciso cerrar los ojos para no ver las 
injusticias que deben arrancarse de raiz. 
No pretendemos volver a 1940. Por el 
contrario nos situamos, cargados de espe- 
ranzas, en el primero de Enero de 1959 
y adoptamos la Constitucién que. teérica- 
mente regia en aquella fecha, por tres 
razones fundamentales: a) porque la mis- 
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SILUETA PSICOLOGICA 


DE FIDEL CASTRO RUZ 


Por el Dr. Rubén’ Dario Rumbaut 


Nociones Previas: 
La clasificacion de los desdérdenes 


mentales esta basada en la descripcion 


RUBEN DARIO RUMBAUT. Distingui- 
do psiquiatra cubano que es ademas un cono- 
cido escritor, ensayista y periodista. Uno de 
los mds destacados lideres de la Accion Cato- 
lica Cubana, Rumbaut participd activamente 
en la lucha contra Batista y esturo-temprana- 
mente frente ala dictadura comunista de Cas- 
tro. Formé parte del Cuerpo Médico del 
Ejército de Liberacién aunque no llegé a des- 
embarcar en la patria cubana. Ha escrito 
profusamente sobre el castrismo y ha analizado 
psicoldgicamente a Castro en diversas ocasio- 
nes. Hoy recoge y sintetiza esos diversos tra- 
bajos en uno solo que CUBA NUEVWA se 
complace en publicar. 


de sintomas y alteraciones de la con- 
ducta. Seguin han variado las teorias a 
través de los afos; as{ también han va- 
riado las clasificacfones. Para estas. no- 
ciones previas” nos atendremos a los con- 
ceptos de la escuela psiquiatrica norte- 
americana. En lo posible, los sirmplifica- 
remos al maximo y los adaptaremos a 
una terminologia semi-popular. 

Los trastornos mentales se consideran 
divididos en dos grandes grupos. Unos, 
causados por lesiones del tejido cerebral, 
son denominados organicos (de causa or- 
ganica). Otros, para los cuales una causa 
fisica no se encuentra, son denominados 
psicdgenos (de origen psiquico). 

Veamos ahora-un breve cuadro sinép- 
tico explicativo: 


The CIA front Cuban Revolutionary Council published a wide variety of anti-Castro materials. Cuba Nueva, 
the CRC’s intellectual journal, featured items such as the group’s “program for a provisional government” 
and a psychological profile of Fidel Castro that judged him to be an “anti-social sociopath.” (New York 
Public Library) 
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A poster distributed by the Bogota branch of the Cuban Revolutionary Council. With offices 
throughout Latin America, the United States and Europe, the CRC acted as a global conduit for the 
CIA’s anti-Castro propaganda products. (U.S. National Archives) 
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The CIA hoped that the Gusano Libre (Free Worm) would become the symbol of anti-Castro resistance. During 
and after Operation Mongoose, the CIA mailed sabotage leaflets based on this propaganda theme to thousands 
of Cubans and promoted the theme in the CIA’s clandestine radio broadcasts. (U.S. National Archives) 
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ISTA ES LA HISTOR : 
UNA_ JUVENTUD a oe 
QUE SOLO DESEF CVPIVERSIDAD DE LA HABANA & 


OY 
PAZ Y LIBERTAD a shel ‘fol | 
FARA VIVIR SUS VIDAS | Horses vers arr 
DISNAMENTE, PERC 4 amy ; oR 
SE VEN OBLIGADOS : “TA eal fal 
A LUCHAR CONTRA ao | 
FUERZAS DESPIADA- 
DAS QUE QUIEREN 
DESPOTARLOS OE 
LAS LIBERTADES 
‘QUE PERTENECEN 
Al’ HOMBRE POR 
DERECHO. PROPIO. 


The U.S. Information Agency took an active role in Operation Mongoose, and in addition to its extensive 
radio programs the agency also established anti-Castro publishing projects. Some five million comic books 
were disseminated in Latin America. This one told the story of La Estafa (The Swindle), in which University 
of Havana students were “forced to fight against the merciless forces” of the revolutionary government. 
(University of Miami Cuban Archives) 
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NEW ORLEANS 
HOUSTON 


The CIA’s infamous clandestine station, Radio Swan, changed names after the failure of the Bay of Pigs 
invasion. As Radio Americas, the station would continue to denounce Castro and advocate sabotage of 
economic targets until it ceased operating in 1968. This postcard, sent to a short-wave listener in 1966, 
maps the location of the Swan Island transmitter. (Courtesy Harry Helms) 
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ESTA &S WI . ‘1 This-is my answer to the world! 
RESPUESTA : 
Al #tUNdO: 


Those who don’t die at the firing wall 


None LOS QUE WO VAM AL PAREOOW | ; ese 
‘ WOEREN OE HAMGRE ¥ EWER- die of hunger and illness in jail! 
3 <MEDAD EN LAS CARCELES. f° 


And those who want to leave die in 
the sea! 


—— 


= -..-¥ LOT GUE SE GOHEREN 
IR MUEREN EN EL MARS 


The Miami-based “news agency” AIP ran anti-Castro propaganda operations during 
most of the 1960s. This grim comic strip appeared in Cuba: Terror y Muerte (Terror and 
Death), one of AIP’s publications. The New York Times later reported that the agency 
was secretly backed by the CIA. (Courtesy Gordon Winslow) 
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TO MGe Ho se Meee Ti Teg 4 
CAMEM AN MEACE PONCE Tegrang J.) 
WE SAVE FOUR LIPE F PRRET ED "4 
tO AMY RES OF Tee Camepnan 

PLACE TORCH FON WA BF 

‘ante TO A ere ae ; 

wWeethe TOUT SEEOe WE OF 

may §Oon CLOTH 

oe. Th AND we 
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In October 1983, the United States invaded Grenada, pitting U.S. Army psychological operations troops 
against Cuban personnel on the island. This surrender leaflet, a replica of Cuban currency, was dropped on 
Cubans there. Many of the Cubans did not heed the appeal to lay down their arms, and at least twenty-four 
died in combat with the invaders. (U.S. Army Special Operations Command) 
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SATELLITE 


TV MARTI 
PROGRAM 


CUDJOE KEY iar HAVANA 


FLORIDA = oe 


The Bush administration chose an aerostat-based transmitter for the difficult task of broadcasting TV Marti 
to Cuba. The USIA graphic above illustrates how the station’s signal was routed from studios in Washington 
to “Fat Albert,” as the broadcast balloon was nicknamed (the station is headquartered in Miami now). The 
TV Marti aerostat, pictured here, is lofted to 10,000 feet above Cudjoe Key, Florida. Bad weather and technical 
problems often hamper the operation. (U.S. Information Agency) 
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Radio Marti 
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Chapter 6: Radio Marti 

6a: CIA, National Foreign Assessment Center, “Radio Jamming Policy in the East Bloc,” 
August 13, 1981. 

6b: CIA, “Cuba: Countering Radio Marti,” February 6, 1982. 

6c: National Association of Broadcasters, Map of “Impact of Cuban Interference” for Station 
WHO, March 1, 1982. 

6d: Ronald Stone, Special Ambassador for Public Diplomacy on Central America, 
“Recommendation for Jorge Mas,” to William Clark, National Security Adviser, September 
29, 1983. 

6e: Robert McFarlane, National Security Adviser, E-mail on “Radio Marti,” to John 
Poindexter, Deputy National Security Adviser, May 14, 1985. 

6f: President Ronald Reagan, National Security Decision Directive 170, “Radio Marti,” May 
20, 1985. 

6g: Vincent Cannistraro, NSC Intelligence Liaison, E-mail on “Radios,” to Walter Raymond, 
NSC Adviser for Public Diplomacy, August 4, 1986. 

6h: President Ronald Reagan, National Security Decision Directive 274, “United States Policy 
Toward Angola,” May 7, 1987. 

61: Ray Ulrick, Technical Department, Office of Cuba Broadcasting, E-Mail to Joseph Bruns, 
Acting Associate Director for Broadcasting, September 7, 1994. 
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Document 6a: CIA, National Foreign Assessment Center, “Radio Jamming Policy in the East 
Bloc,” August 13, 1981. [excerpt] 
Document 6b: CIA, “Cuba: Countering Radio Marti,” February 6, 1982. 


In January 1981 the staunch conservative Ronald Reagan became President of the United States, 
setting the stage for the second large-scale broadcast offensive against Cuba. The political pressure 
for renewed radio programs had escalated throughout the 1980 campaign, during which the 
“Committee of Santa Fe,” a group of right-wing analysts, issued a report calling for the 
“establishment of a Radio Free Cuba, under open U.S. government sponsorship.” The committee, 
several members of which would later join the Reagan foreign policy team, declared that “if 
propaganda fails, a war of national liberation against Castro must be launched.” 

Thomas Enders, Reagan’s incoming Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 
told Congress on June 8, 1981 that the administration was planning several new measures to 
confront Cuba. A new Cuba-directed radio project, he reported, was “under very active 
consideration.”” Over the coming months the White House would lay the groundwork for the 
station, and direct various national security agencies to participate in the preparations. 

While enthusiasm for the radio project ran high in Washington, there were mitigating factors 
that would slow the development of the new station. The primary problem was the potential Cuban 
response: The CIA was quick to point out that any new broadcasts to Cuba might be met with 
powerful retaliation by Cuban stations. 

In an August 13, 1981 report, the CJA’s National Foreign Assessment Center predicted that 
“Havana would view the inauguration of radiobroadcasts to Cuba by a station similar to RFE 
[Radio Free Europe] or RL [Radio Liberty] as an aggressive act meriting immediate 
countermeasures.” Cuba possessed several transmitters with ample power to cause “considerable” 
interference with U.S. stations, the CIA noted. (Document 6a) 

Several months later, after the Reagan administration formally announced its plans to set up a 
“Radio Marti’ to broadcast to Cuba, Fidel Castro stated that though Cuba was not inclined to fight 
another radio war with the United States, the Cuban government was ready to answer the 
challenge: 


We are boxers, let’s not forget that. In principle we want peace, but as a sport we prefer 
boxing. If we were to have a dispute with them, they with their subversive station and we 
with our replies — well, logically it would be better if the match does not take place. It 
would be more peaceful. However, we are preparing outstanding replies to their 
subversive radio.” 


In the planning stages of the new propaganda war, there developed the potential for a far more 
aggressive conflict. In the event Cuba decided to invade U.S. airwaves in response to Radio Marti, 
some Reagan administration officials advised “military countermeasures,” such as “taking out” 
Cuban radio transmitters with air strikes.” 

Cuban officials recognized the danger of the situation and took steps to defend against 
possible attacks. In early 1982, the CIA reported that satellite reconnaissance photos revealed a 
new broadcast facility near Havana “that is probably intended to counter US broadcasts from Radio 
Marti.” (Document 6b) “An antiaircraft artillery emplacement has been built near the site,” the CIA 
added. The burgeoning radio war initiated by President Reagan was fast becoming a point of strong 
contention between the United States and Cuba. 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
NATIONAL FOREIGN ASSESSMENT CENTER 


13 August 1981 


Radio Jamming Policy .2 the East Bloc Wa) 


MEMORANDUM 


The Sovtet Unton, tts East European allies, 
Ytetnam, and Cuba constder strict control over 
tnternal informatton and propaganda vital to their 
securtty. <All these governments therefore believe 
that the tnternational radtobroadcasting activities 
of other countries pose a threat to their political 
security. WNonethelese, how each govarnment deale 
with the tnfluz of information ;-om abroad depends 
on tts assessmer:t of the vuluerubtiity of tts regime 
and soctety to outside influences, on foretgn policy 
considerations, and on the practtcality of vartous 
countermeaeures. 


Thie paper examines the polictes of the Soviet 
Union and tts alltes on information control including: 


--The impact of trcernattonal and tnternal | 
situations as wrll aa foreign broadcasting 
practices «nc pulictes on the respective 
Communist governments that lecds them to 
tnntbit the internattonal flow of tnformatton, 
including an examinatton of jamming pultctes 
and practices. 


-~-The posstble reactions of these regimes to 
future Votce of America, Radio Pree Europe, 
and Radio Ltberty programming, tnceludtng 
posstble expanston’ of these eervices, changes 
tn thetr frequenctes or enhancement of thetr 
signals, and changes in targeting. a 


Prospects for Future Behavior 


Havana would view the inauguration of radiobroadcasts to 
Cuba by 4 station similar to RFE or RL as an aggressive act 
meriting immediate countermeasures. Concern would be particu- 
larly acute if the broadcasts were on mediumwave, the band 
available on most Cuban radio receivers. 


The Castro regime's response would probably involve a 
combination of jamming and the reassignment of Cuban broad- 
casting stations to frequencies on or nzar the frequency used 
by the offending station. In addition to an undetermined 
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but probably small number of jamming devices, Havana has 
available at least eight shortwave transmittere ranging from 

20 to--100-kilowatts in power that are used by Radio Havana, 
three-additional shortwave transmitters used for Radio Moscow 
relays or retransmissions, and cver 120 mediumwave trans- 
mitters used for broadcasting and ranging in oower from 250 
watts to 150 kilowatts. Moreover, Cuba reportedly is preparing 
to put-om the-air two new transnitters--presumably on medium- 
wave--of 500 kilowatts each. 


The interference that Cuba's retaliatory measures is 
likeiy to cause to mediumwave radio stations in the US and the 
Caribbean basir is considerable. In fact, Castre is aware that 
by deliberately increasing the incidence of interference he 
can create domestic pressure on Washington, and he would be 
almost certain to use the tactic to increase his leverage on 
the OS to terminate offending broadcasts. He might also ini- 
tiate his own mediumwave broadcasts to the United States along 
the lines of his Radio Free Dixie transmissions of the 1960s. 
At that time, he employed exiled US nationals to broadcast 
inflammatory programs calling upon US minorities to take up 
arms and riot. Cuban radio facilities are already used to 
broadcast to the United States in English on mediumwave, but 
these transmissions consist of Radio Moscow and Voice of Cub 
programs that so far have avoided inflammatory rhetoric. | 
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TO DEPT OF STATE 


FORN NOCONTRACT WHIRTEL. 


LATIN ANERICK BRIEF CO LAB G28 FOR S FEBRUARY. 


FROM: D1/0C0 


CONTENTS: 
f/ 1. CUBS: COUNTERING RADIO MARTI. 
A 


2. SURIMAME: GOVERNMENT SHAKEUP. 


COUNTERING RADIO MARTE 


1. CUBA; 


JIRECENT SATELLITE PHOTOGRAPHY SNOWS A NEW ANTEKNA AT A RADIO 
STATION NEAR HAVANA THAT PROSABLY IS INTENDED TO COUNTER US 
BROADCASTS FROM RADIO MARTI.//(S NF NCWN) 


Z/THE ANTENNA WAS BUILT BETWEEN MID-OCTOBER AND AlO- 
JARUARY AT THE SITE OF A TRANSMITTER ONCE AFFILIATED WiTK A 
PAJOR CUBAN RADIO NETWORK. AR ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY EMPLACENERT 


PAGE S$ RUEAIIA 7364 SC C RE T MOFORN KOCONTRACT WHIMTEL 
WAS SEEN BUILT NEAR THE SITE.//(S MF WM) 


COMMENT: //CUBAN CONCERN ABOUT THE INFLUENCE OF RADIO 
MARTI, TRE CAPABILITIES OF THE ANTENNA, AND THE SPEEO OF 
ITS CONSTRUCTION INDICATE THAT ITS FUNCTION IS TD COUNTER 
RADIOCMARTI. TKE DESIG OF THE ANTEKNA AXO ITS ORIENTA- 
TION SROW THAT 17 COULD BE USED TO JAM RADIO MARTI SN 
WESTERN CUBA, BROADCAST CUBAN PROGRAMS 10 THE US, OR 
BROADCAST DOMESTIC CUBAN PROGRAMING. UF KAVANA INTENDS 
TO JAM US BROADCASTS, IT PROBABLY WILL BUILD ADDITIONAL 
ANTENNAS IN CENTRAL AND EASTERN CUSA.// GG NF WN) 


A/SIGWALS FROM THE-ANTEKWA_COULD INTERFERE WITH DAYe 
TIME AND NIGRTTIME RECEPTION OF BROADCASTS FROM STATIONS 
i% THE SOUTHEASTERN US THAT ARE OPERATING ON TKE SANE 
FREQUENCY AS THE CUGAN STATION. CUBAN BROADCASTS COULD 
INTERFERE WITN NIGHTTIME RECEPTION IM TRE MORE DISTANT 
SECONDARY SERVICE AREA OF ANY STATION 8N THE CONTINENTAL 
US OPERATING ON THE SAME FREQUEXCY.// (S MF UW) 


PAGE 6 RUEAIIA 7364 SE CRE T NOFORR KOCONTRACT WHINTEL 
J/TRKE ANTENNA ALSO COULD BE USED TO JAM RADIO MART} 
AND BROADCAST SIMULTANEOUSLY AT A DIFFERENT FREQUENCY,” 
THIS PROBABLY VOULO LIMIT THE POWER TRANSMITTED BY THE 
ANTENNA TO ABOUT SMH KILOWATTS--nUCHK LESS THAN COULD BE 
DELIVERED FR A SIKGLE MODE, BUT EQUAL TO THE POVER OF 
THE STRONGEST AM RADIO STATIONS IN THE US.// = (S KF WN) 
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Document 6c: National Association of Broadcasters, Map of “Impact of Cuban Interference ” 
on Station WHO, March 1, 1982.° 


The Reagan administration formally announced its plans to launch new broadcasts to Cuba on 
September 22, 1981. National Security Adviser Richard Allen issued a strongly worded statement 
declaring that “this administration has decided to break the Cuban Government’s control of 
information in Cuba,” using a radio station to be called Radio Marti, after Jose Marti, the most 
revered of Cuban independence leaders.° 

Privately owned radio stations in the United States were alarmed by the Reagan 
administration’s plan to launch new broadcasts to Cuba. Cuban threats of counter-broadcasts were 
taken very seriously among commercial broadcasters, who were well aware of Cuba’s powerful 
broadcasting capabilities. (As one Voice of America official had observed as far back as 1960, “the 
United States would suffer considerably from any radio war with Cuba.”)’ Though dozens of U.S. 
stations were at risk from Cuban counter-broadcasting, Iowa’s WHO, a popular AM station, had 
the most to lose: WHO’s frequency was selected by the Reagan administration for Radio Marti’s 
broadcasts, so it would likely suffer the most retaliation. (Ironically, Ronald Reagan had once 
worked at the station as a sports announcer.) 

Robert Englehardt, an executive with Palmer Communications, WHO’s owner, told a special 
commission appointed by Reagan to prepare Radio Marti that Cuban broadcasts could have a 
“devastating impact” on WHO and its farm industry audience. If Cuba were to turn its most 
powerful transmitters against the Radio Marti/WHO frequency, Englehardt predicted, “such 
jamming will shrink WHO’s coverage to a radius of 45 miles, from 1,700,000 square miles to 
5,900 square miles — a 99.65 percent decrease.” 

Englehardt’s testimony was backed up by the National Association of Broadcasters, an 
influential trade group, which provided to Congress a map of the anticipated interference on WHO. 
(Document 6c) 

On August 30, 1982, Cuba demonstrated its ability to interfere with radio reception in the 
United States by broadcasting northward for four hours on five AM frequencies. The FCC reported 
that the transmissions were the most powerful radio signals ever sent by Cuba into U.S. airwaves. 
Among the stations that experienced interference was WHO.’ 

Meanwhile, even U.S. diplomats in Cuba were arguing against Reagan’s propaganda plan. On 
October 14, 1981, the U.S. Interest Section in Havana cabled a protest to the State Department and 
the USIA. Wayne Smith, then the chief of the diplomatic facility, later described the contents of the 
cable: 


The thrust of our dissent was that a new and separate radio station for Cuba was 
unnecessary. The Voice of America was already heard in Spanish and on medium wave 
in most parts of the island. It had a wide audience and established credibility. If we 
wanted to get more information to the Cuban people, the obvious way would be expand 
VOA broadcasting... If, on the other hand, we created an independent station, as was the 
administration’s intent, we could have no assurance that it would avoid the kind of 
strident propaganda that had characterized earlier Cuban exile stations and that had 
proved counterproductive. : 


The argument fell on deaf ears. Neither Smith’s objections nor Cuba’s threats of retaliation 
dampened the Reagan administration’s enthusiasm for broadcasting to Cuba. 
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COVERAGE LIMITED BY 
POTENTIAL INTERFERENCE 


: . vt «! r| e.: # 
WHO DES MOINES, IA 
1040 KHZ SO KW U 


Exleting coverage 1,714,337 square miles 
Reduced coverage 5.926 square miles 


IMPACT OF CUBAN INTERFERENCE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 


WASHINGTON, 0.C. 
Julee Cohen & Ascociates, 0.6. Coneuiting Electronics Gagincere 
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Document 6d: Ronald Stone, Special Ambassador for Public Diplomacy on Central America, 
“Recommendation for Jorge Mas,” to William Clark, National Security Adviser, September 
29, 1983. 


The controversy about domestic interference problems stemming from radio war with Cuba 
continued to fester, but powerful pro-Radio Marti activists had joined the cause and were working 
to marshal congressional support. 

‘The most influential backer of the station was Jorge Mas Canosa, a Cuban exile leader who 
chaired the Cuban American National Foundation (CANF). Formed in 1981 with the blessing and 
assistance of Reagan administration officials, the CANF became a lobbying powerhouse that would 
hold sway over U.S. Cuba policy for years to come. Mas’ first priority was to see Radio Marti 
become a reality. 

Mas’ mission was closely coordinated with White House officials. In late 1981, President 
Reagan established the Presidential Commission on Broadcasting to Cuba to form recommen- 
dations for Radio Marti. The 11-member commission was stacked with right-wing activists, 
including beer magnate Joseph Coors and Richard Mellon Scaife, who had once headed the CIA 
front Forum World Features. Reagan appointed Mas to serve on the commission’s three-member 
executive committee.!! 

In late 1983, as concrete plans for Radio Marti were instituted, the White House chose Mas to 
chair a presidential advisory panel that would oversee the station’s operations. On September 29, 
former Florida senator Richard Stone, who was serving Reagan as Special Ambassador for Public 
Diplomacy on Central America, sent Mas’ résumé to National Security Adviser William Clark. 
(Document 6d) 

Stone presented Mas as the “ideal chairman” for the advisory board, and cited Mas’ “absolute 
loyalty to the President and to the concepts of Radio Marti.” The résumé touted Mas’ personal 
experience in broadcasting to Cuba: during 1960 and 1961, he “made biweekly radio broadcasts to 
Cuba though stations WRUL and SWAN.” Radio Swan was the CIA’s first major anti-Castro radio 
project; Boston-based WRUL had also served as a key outlet of CIA-backed programs. 

The résumé also mentioned that Mas was “a member of the invasion forces at the Bay of 
Pigs.” Mas was a member of “El Grupo Nino Diaz,” a unit tasked with staging a diversionary 
landing in Oriente Province shortly before the CIA-directed invasion; he and the rest of the group 
never landed on Cuban shores, however. After the invasion Mas would receive U.S. Army training 
and help lead a CIA-backed paramilitary group, RECE. Along the way he established ties to some 
of the most notorious anti-Castro terrorists. 

After turning to more civil political pursuits, Mas took the lead in promoting Radio Marti, and 
his role at the station was institutionalized in 1984 when he was approved by Congress as chairman 
of the presidential advisory panel. In a sense the psywar against Cuba had come full circle — a 
participant in the CIA’s first covert radio projects directed at Cuba was now spearheading the 
Reagan administration’s overt propaganda offensive. For Mas, it was an uneasy transition. His 
tenure at the panel, which lasted until his death in 1997, was rife with controversy over continual 
allegations that he was manipulating U.S. government broadcasts to promote his hard-line positions 
(see Chapter 8). 
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September 29, 1983 


MEMORANDUM FOR WILLIAM P. CLARK 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


Subject: Recommendation for Jorge Mas 


Having served as Vice Chairman of the President's 
Commission on Broaécasting to Cuba under Clifton 
White, and alona with Jorae Mas on the three-man Execu- 
tive Committee, I would like to respectfully suggest 
that Jorge Mas would be the idéal chairman of the new 
indepenéent radio board under“‘USIA when the Radio Marti 
bill becomes law. I know of his absolute loyalty to 
the President and to the concepts of Radio Marti. 


Richard B. Stone 


Enciosure: 


C.V., Jorge L. Mas 
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PERSONAL DATA 


Born in ~-Santiaago de Cuba, Cuba; September 193°. Marriec. Three 
children. 5' 10'. 160 lbs. 


EDUCATI OR 


University of Oriente, Cuba - Law School 

Presbyterian Jr. College, Maxton, North Caroline - Hiah School 
Diplome ané Junior College. 

Institute Santiaac Ge Cuba, Cuba - High Schoo:. 


EXPERIENCE 

Currently, PYesicent anc owner of Church and Tower cf Fioricé, 
inc. a Florida firm of’ Enoineering Contrators. banc 
Geveloper anc Investor. Editor of RECE, oneé ad 
the’ oldest Cuban monthly publications 

1964-1968 Elected te represent the. Cuber. exiles in é@ worlé-wice 
referendun. ServeGg as an Executive Member of FETE 
(Cuban Kepreserntatior of Exiles). Respensitie fer 
three weekly commentaries on WMIE kRsecic Steric: 
in Miami. 

1963 Graduatec as é& Ssconé Liestenani fro” “the “Inieantry 
School at Fort Bennine, Georcie. 

196¢C-1°61 Made bi-weekly radio proséczsts tc Cube throush 
Stations WRUL anc SWAN. Servec é@£ &@ member of the 
invasion forces at the Bay of Fics 

1960 to Ar expert in Cuban issues has lecturec wieelv at 

Present Universities such as Texas A.M. anc others. hes 


been: a guest on national teievisior programs suc-. 

as Firing Line with Wiliiam Buckley anc interviewed 

on same subject by Barbera Walters. He is a.isc 

@ frequent contributor to Diario Las Americes, tne 

pose important Spanish Gaily newspaper in the Unitec 
ates. 


MEMBERSHIP Chairman of the Cuban American National Foundetion, 
AND CIVIC eae non-profit organization with offices in Washington, 
ACTIVITIES D.C. and Miami. 


Appointed by President Ronald Reagan to tne 
Presidential Commission on Radio Broadcestinag to 
Cuba. Elected to its Executive Committee together 
with Mr. Clifton White and Senator Richard Stone. 
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Trustee of the Greater Miami Chamber of Commences 


Member of the Boaré of Directors of OF HUMAN RIGHTS, 
an independent human rights project focusing of 
Cuba, associatec with Georoetown University ance besec 
in Washington, D.C. 


sember of the Republican Senétorial Trust. 


Former member of the Fianninc ané Advisory bBoera 
of the Metropolitan Government of Dade County, 


Floricé. 
Director of the Y.M.C.zh. Internetionées Jose Merti. 


Member of the Pillars Club of the txitea Way of 
t 


Dace County. 

Member cf Latin Chamber of Commerce, ietin Builcers 

Association ané@ Industrial Associetion of Deas County. 

Recipient of the Lincolp-Merti Awareé ¢rentes DY 

the U.S. Department cf Heslth, Education enc Welferée 

"for extraordinarv ané “meritoriovs periornence c- 
‘ 


ho + 


civic Guty in the Unices States of Americ 


HONORS Recipient of Diplomas ené Awarés fror vericrs joce: 
civic Groups includine the Y¥.M.C.A. anc the _Unstec 
Wey. 


PE. DL. Honoris Causa from Mercy Cc 
for "“outstandine services in oven 
anc human rights". 


0) 
tD 
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REFERENCES U.S. Senator Pavle Hawkins, VWasnhincrien, —.C. 
Former U.S. Senator Ricnaré Stone, Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Horacio Aouirre, Editcr Liarieo Las Americes, 
Miami, Floricé. 


Mr. Bristides Sestre, Fresicgent Republic National 
Bank, Miami; ané Regional Director of the U.S. Federal 
Reserve Board. . 


Addresses and telephones upon request, 
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Document 6e: Robert McFarlane, National Security Adviser, E-mail on “Radio Marti,” to 
John Poindexter, Deputy National Security Adviser, May 14, 1985. 


As the Reagan administration made final preparations for Radio Marti to go on the air, some top 
foreign policy officials made an effort to incorporate the start-up of the station into diplomatic 
strategy vis-a-vis the Cuban government. In late 1984 the United States and Cuba had reached a 
hard-won agreement on immigration matters, so there was some framework in place for discussions 
between the two countries, despite Reagan’s declared intention to treat Cuba with uncompromising 
toughness. 

The Reagan administration was in a bind: the White House was intent to get Radio Marti up 
and running, but Cuba had promised to respond in kind if the station interfered with Cuban 
frequencies. Kenneth Skoug, the State Department’s Coordinator of Cuban Affairs at the time, 
reports that in the rush to get the station on the air, some officials involved with the Radio Marti 
project came up with a plan “to forestall or halt a disruptive response by Havana” by offering to 
engage in more talks with Cuba. The strategy was called “preemptive negotiations,” and it was 
“based on the notion that Cuba badly needed a dialogue and with one in progress would not 
overreact to Radio Marti.”"° 

The plan was discussed only among top officials, and not put through the regular policy 
process at the State Department. “Nobody surfaced this thing officially as a proposal,” Skoug 
reports.” But a declassified electronic mail message from White House National Security Adviser 
Robert McFarlane offers some details on the plan to use the station as a bargaining tool. Writing 
just four days before President Reagan would authorize Radio Marti to begin broadcasting, 
McFarlane recommended that the United States “start broadcasting fairly soft content right away 
but at the same time we would send the signal... which would have us express willingness to talk 
to Castro about some fairly routine issues.” (Document 6e) 

McFarlane advised that “the point to [Castro] would be that he had succeeded in getting a 
dialogue going — jhowever trivaial [sic] — and would perhaps make him less likely to screw it up 
by starting his own broadcasting interference.” 

The offer never went forward, however, nor did a separate State Department effort to stall the 
station’s first broadcasts at least until the Cubans could be officially notified of the start-up date 
(see introduction to Document 6f). 
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FROM: NSRCH --CPUA TO: NSPBT --CPUA 05/14/85 16:45:21 
To: NSJHP <--CPUA 


At 
NOTE FROM: ROBERT MCFARLANE ie 


SUBJECT: Radio Marti 


On Walt's paper, I would recommend taking out option S--it simply is not 
justifiable in view of how the threat would be perceived. In additon, I would 
recommend an expanded option (3 or 4) which would focus on the separate matter 
of Castro's demarche to us seeking talks. In this option we wouls start 
broadcasting fairly soft content right away but at the same time we would send 
the signal recommended in the paper which would have us express willingness to 
talk to Castro about some failry routine issues. But the point to hia would be 
that he had succeeded in getting a dialogue going--jhowever trivaial--and 
would perhaps make him less likely to screw it up by starting his own 
broadcasting interference. We probably ought to wring this out in another NSC 
meeting--this Friday maybe--so that we can look at the whole spectrum of US 
Cuban issues, the effect on our friends of starting up a dialogue with Castro 
(aslthough we might try to keep it clandestine, he would probably let our 
friends know and undercut us with them).d But it isn't beyond the realm of the 
possible thast he wants to annoy Moscow and we are a convenient basis for 
doing so. It could provide a convenient crutch while helping ourselves by 
getting the radio on the air in the bargain. At any rate, let's see if we can 
set up a meeting for Thursday or Friday and try to wrestle this one to the 
ground. Many thanks. 


cc: NSRMK --CPUA NSPBT --CPUA 


Declass‘4ied Re'eased on__AlIG_ ¢ © 1994 


by NARA ca the recommendation of the NSC. 
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Document 6f: President Ronald Reagan, National Security Decision Directive 170, “Radio 
Marti,”’ May 20, 1985. 


Some members of the Reagan foreign policy team who were not included in discussion of the 
“preemptive negotiations” option were hesitant to crank up Radio Marti until damage control 
measures were in place. When the State Department learned of a White House plan to begin the 
broadcasts on May 20, 1985, “the Department worked feverishly to gain a sufficient delay so that 
Cuba could be informed diplomatically and confidentially in advance,” according to Kenneth 
Skoug, then the department’s Coordinator of Cuban Affairs. “The Department suggested that a July 
4 start would be appropriate for an American radio station,” Skoug later wrote. “This would also 
give additional time to develop technical countermeasures to answer massive radio interference,” 
which was the expected Cuban response." 

The State Department’s requests went unheeded, however. According to Constantine Menges, 
who was then Special Assistant for Latin American Affairs for the National Security Council, Jorge 
Mas played a role in speeding the process along. Mas enlisted the help of USIA Director Charles 
Wick to “break the log jam,” Menges later wrote. At an NSC meeting in May, Secretary of State 
George Shultz “opened the meeting by giving reasons why this was not the right time to launch 
Radio Marti,” but when Wick declared that “everything I is ready for Radio Marti to go on the air 
within two days,” Reagan gave the final approval.'° When May 20 arrived, Reagan signed a top 
secret directive authorizing USIA “to commence full Radio Marti broadcasting.” (Document 6f) 

The station took to the airwaves, prompting an immediate, but unexpected, Cuban response. 
Not only did Cuba retaliate with powerful counter-broadcasts, it also informed the United States 
that it was suspending the migration agreement that had been forged after long negotiations in 
December 1984. The agreement was highly valued by Washington, and it would be sorely missed 
by USS. officials during the two and half years that passed before it was renegotiated." 

As it launched the public provocation of Radio Marti, the Reagan administration was acting in 
secret to expand the anti-Castro psywar through a new clandestine station, Radio Caiman. The 
station, which was first heard by Cuban listeners in early 1985, never announced its location, 
though it was believed to have been transmitted from somewhere in Central America. Radio 
Caiman billed itself as the “station of a new generation” and blended anti-Castro commentary with 
modern music. In November 1994, the mysterious station left the air.'® 

Reports in the U.S. media then confirmed what many radio hobbyists had believed for years: 
that Radio Caiman was a CIA operation. The station, which apparently broadcast from Costa Rica, 
was shut down because the Clinton administration decided to let the authorization for several CIA 
covert operations against Cuba lapse. Radio Caiman was thought to have a very small audience and 

“was viewed as expendable” by U.S. officials, according to the Miami Herald. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


TOP SECRET c WASHINGTON May 20, 1985 


RW IFIF DECISION 


DIRECTIVE 170 ~~ 


RADIO MARTI (U) 


It is the policy of the United States to support the right of 
the people of Cuba to seek and receive information and ideas 
through any media and, regardless of frontiers, in accordance 
with Article 19 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Consistent with this policy, this Administration has supported 
the development of Radio Marti under the aegis of the Voice of 
America. Broadcasting to Cuba will be operated in a manner 
consistent with the broad foreign policy of the United States 
and in accordance with the high professional standards which 
exist in the Voice of America. A balanced and comprehensive 
programming package, including news, commentary, and other 
information about events in Cuba, is authorized. fe 


On the basis of a review of VOA planning preparations for 
Radio Marti and consistent with the authorizing legislation 
passed by Congress in 1983, USIA is hereby authorized to 
commence full Radio Marti broadcasting on May 20, 1985. (tua 


USIA is authorized to utilize the 1180 AM frequency band. 
USIA is further authorized to broadcast an additional signal 
to Cuba on the shortwave band, using existing VOA transmitter 
facilities in the United States. | . 
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Document 6g: Vincent Cannistraro, NSC Intelligence Liaison, E-mail on “Radios,” to Walter 
Raymond, NSC Adviser for Public Diplomacy, August 4, 1986. 

Document 6h: President Ronald Reagan, National Security Decision Directive 274, “United 
States Policy Toward Angola,” May 7, 1987. 


Radio Marti was not the only propaganda weapon that the Reagan administration unleashed on 
Cubans. In October 1983, for example, during the U.S. invasion of Grenada, Army psychological 
operations troops dropped surrender leaflets on Cuban: workers stationed on the island (see the 
illustrations section). Whilst Radio Marti’s primary target audience was Cubans within Cuba, the 
station’s programming was also put to use in countries where Cuba was offering humanitarian and 
military support, as it had in Grenada. 

A year after Radio Marti began broadcasting, Reagan officials began looking for ways to use 
the station’s shows in Angola, where the United States had long backed forces attacking the Cuba- 
supported government. The project was discussed in a classified electronic mail message from 
Vincent Cannistraro, a covert operations specialist for the NSC, to Walter Raymond, a former CIA 
psychological warfare expert who was transferred to the NSC to beef up the Reagan 
administration’s “public diplomacy” operations to win support for anti-communist foreign policy 
projects. 

Cannistraro updated Raymond on a State Department plan to “use Radio Marti material for 
rebroadcast by UNITA,” an Angolan rebel group also supported by South Africa. The plan was 
based “on the theory that the material was pitched to a Cuban audience and couldbe [sic] directed at 
Cuban troops in Angola.” Another idea under consideration was to “thoroughly debrief Cuban 
defectors who served in Angola, to use this information in propaganda broadcasts (in this case on 
[UNITA leader Jonas] Savimbi’s radio).” So far, Cannistraro reported, “this hasn’t been successful 
because of the paucity of the right defectors.” (Document 6g) 

On May 7, 1987, as Radio Marti neared its second anniversary, President Reagan formally 
authorized the station to internationalize its message and target Cubans in Angola. In a secret 
directive, Reagan ordered steps to “undermine Cuba’s ability to deploy troops to Angola through 
specially focused radio programming broadcast to Cuba by Radio Marti and through Spanish 
language programs aimed at the Cuban troops deployed in Angola.” (Document 6h) 

A year later Jorge Mas Canosa helped to personally implement the plan during a visit with 
Savimbi. In addition to arranging for UNITA stations to play Radio Marti tapes, Mas pledged the 
Cuban American National Foundation’s solidarity with the rebels, and taped his own surrender 
appeals for Savimbi to broadcast to Cuban troops. , 
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FROM: NSVMC --CPUA TO: NSWR --CPUA 08/04/86 14:23:08 
To: NSWR --CPUA , ei « 


yt 
_ <= B:4.9 & -; 
tik Reply to note of 08/04/86 13:46 . ae te 
NOTE FROM: Vincent Cannistraro af 


Subject: Radios 

State's desk officer Jim Bishop raised the Radio Marti issue a few months 
ago. His idea was to use Radio Marti material for rebroadcast by UNITA 
inside Angola, on the theory that the material was pitched to a Cuban 
audience and couldbe directed at the Cuban troops in Angola. sseeseesses 
escsesees The other idea explored (this must seem like history to you!) was 
to thoroughly debrief Cuban defectors tho served in Angola, to use this 
information in propaganda broadcasts (in this case on Savimbi's radio). 
This hasn't been successful because of paucity of the right defectors. 
However, there is a rumor that UNITA has some Cuban defectors fighting 
with UNITA troops and, if this is confirmed, we may be able to gain access 
for debriefing purposes. Other recent Cuban defectors haven‘t had any 
relevant info on Cuban forces in Angola. As far as the Afghan meeting 

is concerned, put it down on your calendar. I'1] set it for 2:00pm on August 
14. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


May 7, 1987 
NATIONAL SECURITY DECISION 
DIRECTIVE NUMBEK 2/4 


UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD ANGOLA }€) 


National Security Decision Directive 212 of February 10, 1986 
determined that the policies of the Angolan MPLA regime and 
increased Soviet bloc military assistance to that government 
posed a threat to important political, strategic, and economic 
interests of the U.S. and its allies in southern Africa. NSDD 
212 enumerated U.S. policy objectives in the Angolan context and 
established a U.S. strategy of a) continuing to negotiate with 
the MPLA and South Africa on Cuban troop withdrawal in the 
context of Namibian independence while b) applying pressure on 
the MPLA to negotiate seriously and to accept a negotiated 
settlement. Y) 


Since the approval of NSDD 212, the Angolan military conflict has 
stabilized. Neither the MPLA nor UNITA is in a position to 
achieve a military victory, despite Moscow's interjection of 
almost $1 billion in new Soviet military assistance in support of 
a continuing attempt by the Soviet Union and its MPLA client to 
achieve a military solution to the civil war. 0. S. efforts to 
negotiate Cuban troop withdrawal in the context of Namibian 
independence have been stalled by the unwillingness of the MPLA 
regime to negotiate seriously. (ax 


UNITA has made some progress in its efforts to develop broader 
international ties, but the MPLA remains unwilling to afford 
UNITA a fair share of power in the context of national 
reconciliation. Although Soviet/Cuban costs have risen, Moscow 
and Havana remain committed to the Luanda regime and to the 
maintenance of their presence and influence in Angola. ty 


In light of these developments, U.S. policy has been reviewed, 
and it has been determined that our objectives and strategy as 
established by NSDD 212 remain valid: 


--To seek an internationally acceptable solution to the 
Namibian problem based on UNSCR 435, linked to Cuban troop 
withdrawal from Angola. 


--To achieve an equitable internal settlement of the Angolan 
conflict that affords UNITA a fair share of power} 


--To reduce and, if possible, eliminate Soviet and 
Soviet-proxy influence, military presence, and opportunities in 
Angola and southern Africa. .31 
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The two-track strategy for achieving the objectives established 
by NSDD 212 has also been reviewed and remains fundamentally 
valid. However, additional actions. are warranted on both tracks 
to achieve U.S. policy objectives. x) 


With regard to negotiations with the MPLA and South Africa: 


--The U.S. will continue to use all available diplomatic 
opportunities--including direct contacts with the parties to the 
Angola/Namibia negotiations--to bring negotiations on Cuban troop 
withdrawal and Namibian independence to a successful conclusion. 


--The U.S. will continue to insist on withdrawal of Cuban 
forces in the context of a settlement. The U.S. will also 
continue to insist that any initiative for Namibian independence 
outside the framework of UNSCR 435 meet the test of international 
acceptability. 


--With UNITA's interests in mind, the U.S. will actively 
promote diplomatic initiatives, to include talks on the reopening 
of the Benguela Railroad, which advance the objective of national 
reconciliation in Angola. 


With regard to pressures on the MPLA: 


--The U.S. will actively seek and implement effective means 
of increasing pressure on the MPLA to agree to a negotiated 
settlement. 


--A review will be conducted in order to ensure that U.S. 
support for UNITA is: consistent with our overall strategy; 
responsive to UNITA‘s needs; effective in raising the costs 
incurred by the MPLA regime and its Soviet and Cuban backers; 
acceptable to key African partners whose support is essential; 
and sustainable in Congress and with the American public. 


--As a follow-up to the present interagency review, the 
Department of State shall convene an interagency group to 
consider feasible and effective means of increasing economic 
pressures on the MPLA regime and recommend appropriate options to 
me within one month. Pending completion of that review, the 
specific economic pressures against the MPLA government set forth 
in NSDD 212 will remain in force. 


--The Department of State, together with other appropriate 
agencies, will explore means of increasing UNITA's stature within 
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Angola and internationally through more effective information 
programs. The U.S. information efforts will also seek to 
undermine Cuba's ability to deploy troops to Angola through 
specially focused radio programming broadcast to Cuba by Radio 
Marti and through Spanish language programs aimed at the Cuban 
troops deployed in Angola. To the greatest possible extent, the 
U.S. should seek to exacerbate differences between the MPLA and 
their Soviet bloc supporters and undermine Soviet/Cuban efforts 
to portray themselves as assisting a legitimate and embattled 
African government. 


--Diplomatic efforts to obtain the support of our allies and 
other international parties in pressing the MPLA regime for a 
peaceful settlement and to assist UNITA in expanding its 
international ties will be continued and, if possible, expanded. ag. 


The Department of State will continue efforts to engage the 
Soviet Union in serious discussions to diminish and eventually 
eliminate Soviet military assistance to Angola, to advance 
negotiations on Cuban troop withdrawal and Namibian 
independence, and to promote national reconciliation between 


UNITA and the MPLA. 


--The U.S. will continue development, security assistance, 
and humanitarian relief programs to assist governments friendly 
to the U.S. which are threatened by the Angolan conflict or 
strained by refugee flows from that country. ~q 
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Document 6i: Ray Ulrick, Technical Department, Office of Cuba Broadcasting, E-mail to 
Joseph Bruns, Acting Associate Director for Broadcasting, September 7, 1994. 


While broadcasting to Cuba enjoyed the enthusiastic backing of presidents Reagan and Bush, the 
Clinton administration was only generally supportive, and apparently paid little attention to Radio 
Marti until the late summer of 1994, when a refugee crisis again focused White House attention on 
its ability to communicate to the Cuban people. 

In August 1994, thousands of Cubans set out for Florida in small boats and rafts, prompting a 
major change in U.S. immigration policy: Cuban rafters would no longer be given automatic 
asylum in the United States. Soon afterward, the United States said it would live up to its prior 
pledge to process many more legal migrants than had previously been granted visas. 

As one of its efforts to contain the flow of rafters, the National Security Council ordered the 
largest expansion of U.S. broadcasting to Cuba since the 1962 missile crisis. On August 23, Radio 
Marti began broadcasting on ten frequencies, four more than usual. The power of the transmitter at 
Marathon Key, Florida was doubled to 100 kilowatts. 

Radio Marti also carried a new message to Cubans, summarized by the New York Times as: 
“The waters are unsafe. Hurricane season has started. People are dying. American policy has 
changed. There is no welcome for survivors. Refugees are detained. Don’t go.””! 

The boosted power of the Marathon Key transmitter was a temporary measure, suspended on 
September 16, in part because the broadcasts were a clear violation of international agreements. 
As one Radio Marti technician noted in an e-mail message to an Office of Cuba Broadcasting 
(OCB) official, “the position of the FCC [Federal Communications Commission] is that OCB is 
violating all the rules for international broadcasting by operating at 100kw.” (Document 61) 

There were other ways of reaching Cubans. The same e-mail reported that a U.S. Army 
psychological operations (PSYOP) unit was active at refugee camps in the U.S. Naval Base at 
Guantanamo Bay. 
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To: "Bruns,Joseph" @ USIA 

Cc: "Pallone,Michael", "Tate,Ted" 
From: Ulrick, Ray 

Subject: <None> 

Date: 09/07/94 Time: 2:54p 


100KW Marathon Operation 


I have calls in to NTIA and DoS (CIP) concerning our continued operation of 
daytime 100kw XMTR. Nobody home. 


I talked to Bill Hassinger. He says that it is up to whomever gave us the 
permission to start with (assuming this came from the NSC). However, the 
position of the FCC is that OCB is violating all the rules for international 


broadcasting by operating at 100kw. 


Gitmo Bay, Cuba 


Toni Paide called this morning. The group spent yesterday touring the camp. 
Major Keith of the Psyops group has been escorting them. From a brief look, 
the Psyops bunch is well organized and is setting up their small AM XMTR. 
The unit comes with SW receive and taping and editing capability. 


They are quartered on a US leased Greek "luxury liner" tied up at G’mo. Dr. 
Bonachea spoke to the masses at several of the detainee camps yesterday. He 
will continue visiting the camps today. Rather than one big camp, the Cuban 
area is made up of several small separated camps. 


Toni will concentrate on the technical aspects today. The AM transmitter is 
being set up such that, on first blush, geographical considerations may 
preclude use of the AFRTS downlink for insertion of RM. He will continue his 


investigations and report ASAP. 


He feels that the group will attempt to return on Friday, 9 Sept. 


Toni passed on this order from Dr Bonachea: 

© establish an 800 number at RM from the G’mo camp so that the 
detainees can let their loved ones know that they are safe; 

© provide TV Marti to the camp, by a TVRO if necessary. 


Regards, 
Ray 
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Chapter 7: TV Marti 

7a: President’s Advisory Board for Radio Broadcasting to Cuba, Minutes of Meeting, 
November 17, 1988. 

7b: U.S. Interest Section, Havana, “[deleted] Says TV Marti Could Effect Soviet Cooperation,” 
January 24, 1990. 

7c: V.V. Kozlov, Acting Chairman of the International Frequency Registration Board, Letter to 
the State Department’s Bureau of International Communications and Information Policy, 
September 3, 1990. 

7d: General Accounting Office, “Broadcasts to Cuba: TV Marti Surveys are Flawed,” August 
1990. 

Je: U.S. Interest Section, Havana, TV Marti Monitoring Report, October 6, 1993. 

7f: USIA Advisory Panel on Radio Marti and TV Marti, Summary of “Technical Session,” 
February 17, 1994. 

7g: David Burke, Chairman, Broadcasting Board of Governors, Letter to Representative David 
Skaggs, April 15, 1998. 

Th: Office of Research, USIA International Broadcasting Bureau, “UHF Access and TV Marti 
Viewership in Cuba,” April 13, 1998. 
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Document 7a: President’s Advisory Board for Radio Broadcasting to Cuba, Minutes of 
Meeting, November 17, 1988. 


While radio has always been the predominant medium for U.S. broadcasting to Cuba, as early as 
April 1960, the National Security Council explored the possibility of adding television to the anti- 
Castro offensive. At the time, USIA Director George Allen warned that beaming television to Cuba 
“would give Castro a platform from which to denounce the U.S. for television aggression” (see 
Document Id). 

Despite such early interest, not until 1990 would the United States institute regular television 
broadcasting to Cuba. That year Radio Marti’s sister station, TV Marti, became the latest weapon 
in the anti-Castro psywar. Cuban officials denounced the station as teleagresion, just as Allen had 
predicted 30 years earlier. 

As had been the case with Radio Marti, the new television station was brought into existence 
after a heated congressional debate ultimately won by the lobbying power of Jorge Mas Canosa and 
his Cuban American National Foundation. (“The only reason there is a TV Marti is because Jorge 
Mas twisted every political arm he could reach,” said former National Security Adviser Richard 
Allen.)' Mas also took full advantage of his position as chair of the Advisory Board for Radio 
Broadcasting to Cuba to increase TV Marti’s prospects. (Appointed to the position in 1984, Mas 
remained chair until 1997, the year he died.) 

The minutes of the November 17, 1988 meeting of the advisory board indicate the degree to 
which Mas was personally involved with getting TV Marti off the ground. Six weeks earlier 
Congress had budgeted $7.5 million for the station’s start-up costs. Political impediments had been 
overcome by the Mas-led Cuban exile lobby, but serious logistical problems remained. The board 
searched for a way to broadcast a sufficiently strong television signal into Cuba. Mas urged tests of 
a airplane-based transmitter, though this method was thought to face “a sizable technical 
challenge.” (Document 7a) 

Another option under study was a system using a giant balloon known as an “aerostat” to loft 
the transmitter 10,000 feet above the Florida Keys. This strategy also had its drawbacks: during the 
late-summer hurricane season, from June to September, weather conditions would probably permit 
only “34% of up time” for the balloon. Despite the difficulties foreseen with the aerostat operation, 
in 1989 the Bush administration selected this option as the most feasible. 

Before “Fat Albert,” as the TV Marti broadcast balloon was nicknamed, began transmitting, 
the United States probed Cuba’s television airwaves with a secret, massive and multi-faceted 
reconnaissance operation. Joining in the effort were: a spy plane from Homestead Air Force Base 
in Florida, which scanned the western provinces of Cuba from a distance of 25 miles; Coast Guard 
ships based in the Florida Keys, which circled the island; and National Security Agency listening 
posts in Georgia and Florida, facilities which employ the most advanced electronic surveillance 
gear in the world. A high-ranking USIA official later reported that the operation was conducted “to 
determine how a TV signal beamed from Washington could best penetrate homes in Havana.” 

A new, high-tech chapter in the anti-Castro psywar had begun. Fidel Castro called the struggle 
“an electronic war between David and Goliath... that Biblical character [who] was defeated by his 
stupidity.” 
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MINUTES FROM TH= ADVISORY BOARD MEETING 
November 17, 1988 


10:34 AM Chairman Jorge Mas opened the first FY'89 meeting of the 


Advisory Board for Radio Broadcasting to Cuba. Present were 
Ernesto Betancourt, John Silber, Joe Glennon, Antonio Costa, 
Marjorie Kampeiman, Antonio Navarro, Dan Sawyer, Humberto 
Medrano, Richard Werksman and Kathy Litwak. 


I. R.M.P. Director's Report 
1. Made comments on situation in Cuba and how the Radio Marti programs 


covered them. 


Informed on the installation of a computerized system for newsroom 
management and computerized wire service feeds. 


Reported on status of a proposal for sponsoring a Cuban Music 
Festival jointly with City of Miami. 


Status of Marathon facility: 


Antennas will be operable by end of February-early March 1989. 
Operation will be fully implemented and remote control operation will 
pe done from Washington. A total of 1 full-time and 1 part-time 
technician will be needed after remote is operational. This action 
fulfills a recomnencation of tne Advisory Board. It may generate 
some reaction from the Union. 


In relation to Saddledunch it was reported that, once Marathon is 
activated, there are signals that the Navy may want the site back. 
If that were to happen the site in Key West (station already there) 
is only feasible alternative for back-up operations. O8M may cut 
from 1990 appropriation but acquisition could be made from existing 
funds. Approval of reprogramming by Congress will be needed in that 


event. 


Director's position: As of early October position of Director became 
career as OPM approved the selection for the post. 
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Il. Report by Jorge Mas 


The minutes of last Board. meeting were read by Jorge Mas and approved 
unanimously by the Board. 
Appointment of Baker Spring, Advisory Board executive director, was 


rejected by the White House. Since he has taken another position, a new 
candidate will pe found for consideration by the new Administration. 


III. Annual Report Status 


Gottlieb Associates were hired to do-report. Oraft is being worked on 
(revised by Kathy). Members will receive a copy for their comments 
before it goes to printing. Goal for finished product: End of January. 
Suggestion to add board memders' names to be incorporated in final 


version. 


IV. Board Cnarter 


It expires March 89. Notification of renewal to be sent to USIA, GSA, 
etc. Board members will discuss any proposed changes at next meeting. 
V. TV Marti 


Amoassador Barry, TV Marti Task Force Chairman, joined the meeting to 
talk about TV Marti. Members of USIA, VOA, FCC, Pentagon, NSC are 


14 were 


uSually present at TF Meetings. 


NSO is ready to conduct airborne monitor for interference checks. Air 
Force and National Guard planes will be used. 


DoD will use aerostats to analyze feasibility of frequency. 


Tasx Force visited GE facility in Melbourne, FL, (aerostat) and Cudjoe 
Key. 


Possible problems for TV Marti: 


Weather. During hurricane season (June, July, August and Sept) aerostat 
will only deliver 34% of up time. In good months expect 95%. 


Other altemative: 


Airplane: 


Problems: Requires high-power transmitter and high-power antenna (a 
sizable technical challenge). Antenna would have to point toward island 
all the time. 6 to 18 months before study could be completed. 
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Tower: 


It would take 600 kilowatts to transmit. Unfeasible. 


AEROSTAT TEST 
Antenna design. GE estimates 6 months for study. 
FREQUENCY 


An educational channel from Florida could be used for 6 hours with no 
interference to US stations. 


Jorge Mas asked to get engineers to test antenna on plane. 


Ballon at 10,000' taxes 30 minutes to bring down. The Air Force will 
provide data on down time (what hours, days, etc.). 


Cost of agrostat $750,000 to 1 million. OoD could share the expense of a 
spare one. | 


EXPENSES: 

No charge by Air Force for monitoring. Used as training exercise by then. 
DoD - Minor expenses $150 thousand. 

Travel by Task Force to Melbourne and Cudjoe Key. 


Board members voted unanimously in supporting the Task Force in 
developing a design for the antenna and for TF to hire engineers to 


design antenna for plane. 


Meeting was closed at 12:25 PM dy Jorge Mas. 
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Document 7b: U.S. Interest Section, Havana, “[deleted] Says TV Marti Could Effect Soviet 
Cooperation, ” January 24, 1990. 

Document 7c: V.V. Kozlov, Acting Chairman of the International Frequency Registration 
Board, Letter to the State Department's Bureau of International Communications and 
Information Policy, September 3, 1990. 


TV Marti, like the other anti-Castro broadcasts run by the United States since 1960, further 
damaged the state of U.S.-Cuban relations. Beginning months before the station became 
operational, Cuban leaders publicly denounced the project and warned there would be 
consequences if TV Marti intruded into Cuban airwaves. 

Ricardo Alarcén, then Cuba’s first deputy foreign minister, called the proposed TV Marti “an 
electronic Bay of Pigs,” and pledged that Cuba would do “all that is necessary to prevent it.” 
Alarcon said that if Cuba were to retaliate with counter-broadcasting to interfere with U.S. radio, 
“some of those stations would die forever.” 

In December 1989, the Cuban government hosted a delegation of U.S. broadcasters and 
members of Congress. The discussion centered on TV Marti and Cuba’s options for retaliating, and 
Cuban technicians demonstrated their ability to jam unwelcome television transmissions. 

On January 24, 1990, the U.S. Interest Section in Havana reported ominous news from a 
source in Cuba. The source “implied that Cuba had a way to retaliate that would be very forceful 
and that we would not expect. He also said that if we went through with TV Marti he was afraid 
that we would have ‘a war (figuratively) on our hands.’” (Document 7b) 

As during the build-up to the first Radio Marti broadcast, some U.S. officials suggested 
“pinpoint bombings of Castro’s transmitters” in the event of Cuban radio retaliation against U.S. 
stations. And once again, the Cuban military installed anti-aircraft weapons to ward off a U.S. 
strike. 

Despite Cuban warnings, the Bush Administration pressed forward with the TV Marti 
operation, beginning broadcasts on March 27, 1990. Cuban jamming immediately obstructed the 
TV Marti signal, such as it was. The 120-mile distance between the aerostat transmitter tethered 
above Cudjoe Key, Florida and Havana also limited the chances for receiving the station in Cuba. 
In addition, the time of TV Marti’s broadcasts — from 3:30 a.m. to 6:00 a.m. — insured a small 
audience. 

The early morning hours were selected by USIA, in an effort to (at least partially) comply 
with international agreements that prohibited the United States from intruding on another country’s 
television frequencies. Cuba protested the violation of “broadcast sovereignty” at the United 
Nations, and one UN body, the International Frequency Registration Board (IFRB), confirmed the 
breach of broadcasting agreements.’ Despite numerous U.S. appeals that the IFRB’s rules did not 
apply in the case of TV Marti, the board ruled the broadcasts to be “harmful interference to a 
Cuban station” in a manner that was clearly proscribed by the International Telecommunications 
Convention. (Document 7c) 

The Bush administration could afford to ignore the IFRB’s request for “prompt action in 
eliminating the harmful interference,” but it could not protect U.S. commercial stations at risk from 
Cuban counter-broadcasts. On April 17, 1990, Cuba jammed Radio Marti and sent strong 
broadcasts northward over the AM band, severely disrupting several private stations in the United 
States. And in Miami, viewers of one station caught a rare glimpse of Cuban television — sent to 
them from a Havana transmitter. 
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SUBJECT 


: aaeecetce TV MARTI COULO EFFECT 
SOVIET CCOPERATION 


1. CONFIDENTIAL -- ENTIRE TEXT. 


(PRESUMASLY MEANING ALFREDO GARCIA ALMECCA). 


CUBA, SAID, “HAO AN ANSWER” PREP AREO 
IF TV MARTI WERE TO GO CN THRE ATR. HE CIO NCT 
SPECIFY. BUT IMPLIED THAT CU3A HAD A WAY TO 


RETALIATE THAT WOULD BE VERY FCACEFUL ANDO THAT 
WE WOULD’ NOT EXPECT. HE ALSO SAIO THAT iF WE 
WENT THROUGH WITH TV MARTI HE WAS AFRA 
WCULD HAVE “A WAR (IGURATIVELY) ON OUR HANDS”. 
4. HE SAID THAT HE WAS CONCERNED THAT TV 

MARTI COULD CAUSE THE SOVIET UNICN TO RE-THINK 
ITS COOPERATION IN THE REGION. PANAMA HAO SEEN 
SERIOUS, BUT, CCUPLED WITH TV MARTI, IT COCULO 
HAVE SERIOUS POLICY REFPRECUSSIONS. 

Ss. COMMENT; THIS IS THE FIRST HINT THAT WE 
HEARO THAT TV MARTI, TOGETHER WETH PANAN-. 

COULO CAUS= THE USSAR TO RE-THINK 
ON CENTRAL AMERICA. TAYLOR 
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COMITE INTERNATIONAL 
O'ENREGISTREMENT DES FREQUENCES 


JUNTA INTERNACIONAL 
DE REGISTRO DOE FRECUENCIAS 


LLF.R.B. LF.R.B. 
INTERNATIONAL 
FREQUENCY REGISTRATION BOARD 
1.F.R.8. 
Nawonat (022) 7305111 22B(TPR)/0.1893/90 


“ international #41 22 7305111 


Tg:  tfRBCOM GENEVE 


Télex: 421000 UIT CH Genéve. le 3rd September 1990 
TELEFAX Place des Nations 


+41 22 7337256 


TELETEX 
228 46819100 -uit 


The U.S. Coordinator & Director, 

Bureau of International Communications & 
Information Policy (CIP), 

United States Department of State, 
WASHINGTON D.C. 

U.S.A. 


Dear Sir, 


Further to the Board’s letter of 16 July 1990 in response to your 
telefax of 10 July 1990, the Board has given serious consideration to the points 
which you have raised in connexion with the harmful interference to a Cuban TV 
station and wishes to inform as follows: 


Zz. With regard to your expressed concern that it has acted outside the 
scope of its authority given under the International Telecommunication 
Convention (Nairobi 1982) and the Radio Regulations (Geneva 1979), it is to be 
recalled that the Board derives its general authority from Article 10 of the 
Nairobi Convention and through No. 80 (Nairobi 1982), the provisions of the 
Radio Regulations, Resolutions of World Administrative Radio Conferences and, in 
some cases, instructions to the Board recorded in the minutes of Plenary 
Meetings of such conferences. With regard to the Radio Regulations, the 
functions of the Board are given in Article 10 and here RR 998 is particularly 
pertinent. 


3. The Board considers that No. 80 and other provisions of Article 10 
(Nairobi 1982) provide a direct link to the provisions of Article 10 of the 
Radio Regulations, consequently, to RR 998 and hence to Section VII of 

Article 12 of the Radio Regulations. Your contention that RR 1438 and RR 1442 
solely refer to the notification and recording procedures is inconsistent with 
past practice adopted by your Administration. You will no doubt recall that 
in a letter dated 3 October 1985 the Board was requested by the U.S. Department 
of State to carry out a study under Section VII of Article 12 concerning harmful 
interference to your HF broadcasting transmissions by stations under the 
jurisdiction of the USSR, Czechoslovakia and Poland. None of these stations 
had been notified to the IFRB. However, the operation of your HF broadcasting 
stations were governed by the provisions of Article 17 of the Radio 


Monsieur. le Président de 1°1.F.A.B. 


Priére d’adretser toute correipondaence officielle & The Chairman of the 1.F.R.8. 
Pieese address alt official correspondence to Sefior Presidente de ta (.F.A.B. . 
Tode corretpondencias oficial debe dirigirse a Union internationale des Utécommunications 
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Regulations. Despite this fact, it is clear that, at that time, your 
Administration recognised that Section VII of Article 12 was not limited to the 
notification process and had a wider scope to cover cases of harmful 
interference in respect of radiocommunication services which were not subject to 
Article 12 procedure of notification and registration. 


4. Your expressed surprise that the Board had considered the delivery of 
a notice form for the registration of station Cudjoe Key by the U.S. Mission 
representative as an informal communication possibly results from a 
misunderstanding of the second sentence of paragraph 3 of the Board’s letter of 
8 May 1990. The Board did accept the notice as a formal communication but it 
did not regard chis notice form, without a covering letter, as being a specific 
response to the Board’s letter of the 12 January 1990. 


5. -You may wish to note that in accordance with RR 1240, the Board is 
required to examine each notice with respect to: 


"(a) its conformity with the Convention, the Table of Beiter 
Allocations and the e Vv 
with the exception of those provisions relating eS the 
probability of harmful interference which are the subject of 
Nos. 1241 and 1242;"°. 


Regarding RR 2666, the Board considers in the frequency bands included in the 
provision, that as a general rule, stations are limited to providing a national 
service within the frontiers of the country concerned and not solely as you 
express °...to promote greater frequency sharing and to promote practices that 
minimize harmful interference..." which are largely covered by No. 158 

(Nairobi 1982) and Article 6 of the Radio Regulations. 


The Board agrees that exceptions to the general rule are permissible 
but cannot agree that "An exception to the general rule is, therefore, in full 
compliance with the regulation itself". Such a view would make RR 2666 
meaningless. In the case of station Cudjoe Key, the characteristics of the 
station are such that {it cannot be regarded as a legitimate exception to the 
general rule. 


6. The international recognition of CD-De la Habana is for the 

hours 0000-2400 and information available from other sources has no bearing on 
the application of the Radio Regulations. Consequently, the Cuban station has 
the right to operate over the whole 24 hours. Additionally, the Board 
considers that it would be impracticable to apply RR 1431 generally except when 
the board is informed that a station is operating outside the recorded hours of 
operation. 
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7. The Board has examined your notice for Cudjoe Key and has formulated 
an unfavourable finding with respect to RR 1240. The notice will be returned 
to your Administration shortly in accordance with RR 1268. 


8. The Board requests your prompt action in eliminating the harmful 
interference to the ‘Cuban station. 


Yours faithfully, 


V.V. Kozlov 
Acting-Chairman 
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Document 7d: General Accounting Office, “Broadcasts to Cuba: TV Marti Surveys are 
Flawed,” August 1990. 


Despite TV Marti’s apparent lack of an audience, the Advisory Board for Cuba Broadcasting, 
headed by Jorge Mas, claimed in January 1991 that TV Marti was “a success both technically and 
in terms of American foreign policy.”” For months Mas had promoted “evidence” that the station 
was widely watched in Cuba. His proof: survey data compiled among refugees in Miami by Radio 
Marti researcher Tony Rivera that allegedly showed that 28% of the target audience, Cubans in and 
around Havana, could view TV Marti. 

In fact, the survey was “so flawed as to render the data to be meaningless,” according to 
Kristin Juffer, Radio Marti’s Director of Audience Research. Juffer criticized the survey in memos 
to Cuba broadcasting officials, letting them know that Rivera had used a “biased sample” and used 
methodology that “does not yield reliable and valid results.” In a 1994 affidavit describing Rivera’s 
survey, Juffer commented that Rivera “is generally regarded by many at Radio Marti, as Jorge Mas 
Canosa’s ‘Right Hand Man.’” Rivera, said Juffer, “frequently accompanies Mas Canosa, has an 
open telephone line to him, and although he is employed by Radio Marti to gather information and 
intelligence on happenings in Cuba, he also regularly funnels such information and intelligence to 
Mas Canosa.”"° 

When allegations surfaced that Rivera’s reports were misleading, Representative John Dingell 
asked Congress’ General Accounting Office (GAO) to look into the matter. On August 9, 1990 the 
GAO delivered its report, which supported Juffer’s objections and concluded that “USIA’s survey 
results are flawed because they make projections on the reception of TV Marti based on incorrect 
application of generally recognized methodological techniques.” (Document 7d) 

To obtain more accurate figures on TV Marti’s viewership, the GAO contacted the U.S. 
Interest Section in Cuba, which had conducted extensive monitoring in the Havana area and 
administered questionnaires to some Cubans. Though the “details on the extent of TV Marti 
reception in Cuba are classified,” the GAO noted, the Interest Section had found that “less than one 
percent of Cubans have actually viewed TV Marti without disruption.” These findings from on the 
ground in Cuba, the GAO pointed out, “differ widely” from the data generated by Rivera and 
trumpeted by Mas as proof of TV Marti’s success. 
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on Oversight and Investigations, 
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United States 
General Accounting Office 
Washington, D.C. 20548 


National Security and 
International Affairs Division 


B-240007 
August 9, 1990 


The Honorable John D. Dingell 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 

Oversight and Investigations 
Committee on Energy and Commerce 
House of Representatives 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


In response to your request, we have reviewed the U.S. Information 
Agency’s (UsIA) efforts to assess the effectiveness of TV Marti reception 
in Cuba from March 27 to May 12, 1990. USIA conducted two surveys in 
making its assessment. The objectives of our review were to determine if 
the methodology used in these two surveys and the reporting of the 
results were consistent with sound data-gathering techniques and sup- 
ported valid conclusions. The surveys were conducted to obtain infor- 
mation from Cuban visitors, emigres, refugees, and other visitors 
arriving in Miami, Florida, between March 28 and May 12, 1990. We also 
reviewed information from the U.S. Interest Section in Havana about the 
effectiveness of Cuban efforts to jam the TV Marti broadcasts. 


aS 
In 1988, Public Law 100-459 authorized UsIA to establish television 

Background broadcasting to Cuba. Congress appropriated $23.3 million to establish 
TV Marti and to test its capability to broadcast into Cuba. The legisla- 
tion required a test be made to demonstrate that broadcasting to Cuba 
would be feasible and not interfere with U.S. domestic broadcasting. The 
administration conducted a 90-day test. On March 27, 1990, usia began 
test broadcasts from TV Marti facilities in Florida. TV Marti program- 
ming originated from Washington, D.C., where the signal was beamed 
via satellite to Cudjoe Key, Florida, about 110 miles from Havana. The 
signal was relayed to an airborne transmitter tethered about 10,000 feet 
above the key. The test broadcasts were primarily aimed at the Havana 
area between the hours of 3:45 a.m. and 6:45 a.m. Eastern Standard 


Time. 
ee 
Results in Brief USIA’s survey results are flawed because they make projections on the 


reception of TV Marti based on incorrect application of generally recog- 
nized methodological techniques. Moreover, the survey results differ 
widely from information reported by the U.S. Interest Section in 
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Havana. Based on one of its surveys, USIA reported that of 424 respon- 
dents who tried to tune in, 112 respondents, or 26 percent, were able to 
view TV Marti for 5 minutes or more. Projections from this survey indi- 
cated that 273,000 households in Havana and three western provinces, 
and between 1 million to 1.3 million Cubans could have viewed TV Marti 
during the test period. An earlier USIA survey reported that as many as 
7.3 million Cubans could have viewed TV Marti. These projections are 
invalid because they were not based on a random sample and did not 
demonstrate the similarity of respondents to Cuban households or to the 
Cuban population. 


Contrary to the survey results, the U.S. Interest Section in Havana 
reported that less than one percent of persons interviewed in Cuba had 
been able to view TV Marti and that its monitoring of the broadcasts 
showed that TV Marti was effectively jammed by the Cuban 


government. . 
RE OO .._— 0000s 
To assess the Cubans’ viewership of TV Marti, USLA developed two sets 
USIA Surveys Are of questionnaires to use in interviewing visitors arriving in Miami, 
Methodologically Florida, from Cuba. Both questionnaires and the reported results had 


Flawed methodological flaws that made the results invalid. 


For the first questionnaire, prepared by USIA’s Radio Marti research and 
policy staff in Miami, Florida, interviewers took hearsay information 
and made no apparent attempt to verify it, and they did not provide 
complete descriptions of the demographic characteristics of inter- 
viewees. Most important, the survey was not a representative sample of 
TV Marti’s primary target area. Instead, USIA took a nonrandom sample 
by interviewing 1,018 Cuban visitors, emigres, refugees, and other visi- 
tors arriving at Miami International Airport from March 28 to April 18, 
1990. 


Radio Marti’s report on the results of this first survey stated that TV 
Marti was “received in practically all of the Cuban territory with 
acceptable quality” and that the potential population receiving the 
signal was about 7.3 million. uSIA research staff also noted several 
problems with the survey methodology and concluded that “the study 
does not yield reliable and valid results.” . 


‘The second questionnaire developed by Radio Marti’s Audience 
Research Staff in Washington, D.C., also attempted to correlate the 
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Miami Airport respondents with the entire Cuban population and house- 
holds. The conclusions drawn from the results are invalid because USIA 
did not take a random sample of the Cuban population or households. 
Using data from this questionnaire, USIA and a USIA contractor prepared 
reports that contain inappropriate statistical generalizations about the 
viewership of TV Marti. 


A preliminary report of the survey results, dated May 21, 1990, pro- 
jected that between 1 million and 1.3 million Cubans were able to receive 
TV Marti during the first 6 weeks of broadcasts. Projections were based 
on the comments of 112 respondents, who indicated that they were able 
to view TV Marti for 5 minutes or more. The 112 respondents were 

26 percent of 424 respondents who claimed that they had tried to view 
TV Marti. 


Using the same survey data, a USIA contractor prepared a second report, 
dated June 4, 1990, which projected that 273,000, or 28 percent, of the 
households in the primary target area of Havana and three western 
provinces would have been able to receive TV Marti. In the Havana area 
alone, the report projected that 33 percent of households were able to 
receive TV Marti. 


Based on the surveys of persons arriving at Miami International Airport, 
the USIA contractor projected potential viewership, even though its 
report stated that such projections are not statistically appropriate and 
are biased. To maké valid projections, a random sample of the popula- 
tion or households in the target area would be required. However, the 
two USIA reports acknowledge that a random sample of Cuban popula- 
tion and households was not possible because Cuba is a closed society. 
Further, the validity of these projections can be questioned because the 
June report provides data showing that 24 of the 112 respondents, or 
21 percent, said they watched TV Marti on 4 days when there was no 
broadcast due to bad weather conditions or technical problems. 


In the absence of a random sample, the persuasiveness of survey results 
depends on how completely the sample represents the Cuban population 
and households in the target area. However, the May 1990 report does 
not compare the Miami Airport respondents to the Cuban population, 
and the June 1990 report does not adequately demonstrate that the 
respondents were representative of Havana area households. In fact, the 
June report shows that the respondents were not representative in sev- 
eral respects. For example, 61 percent of the survey respondents were 
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55 or older and about one-third were political refugees or emigres. How- 
ever, the report analysis shows that only 19 percent of the Cuban popu- 
lation is 55 or older, and the report indicates that refugees or emigres 
would be more interested and aware of TV Marti than the general popu- 
lation. These two factors indicate that the respondents were not 
representative. 


Further, the June report makes projections to households of Havana and 
three western provinces without providing evidence that respondents’ 
households were typical of households in the target area. Therefore, the 
report projections do not provide persuasive evidence that the respon- 
dents are representative of the demographic and geographic characteris- 
tics of Havana and surrounding area households. 


Conflicting Throughout the test. period, U.S. officials stationed at the U.S. Interest 

: Section in Havana monitored and reported on TV Marti reception. Their 

Information on TV information on the extent of viewership and reception differs signifi- 

Marti Reception cantly from the reported results of survey respondents in Miami. 
According to the US. Interest Section, extensive monitoring of TV Marti 
in the Havana area, trips to various parts of the country, interviews 
with various persons in Cuba, and results from questionnaires provided 
to visitors to the consulate show that the Cuban government was effec- 
tively jamming TV Marti. In addition, the Section reported that less than 
one percent of Cubans have actually viewed TV Marti without disrup- 
tion, especially in the Havana area. Details on the extent of TV Marti 
reception in Cuba are classified. 


This information conflicts significantly with USIA’s May report, which 
projected 26 percent population viewership, and with the June report, 
which projected 28 percent of household viewership in Havana and 
three western provinces. USIA officials could not reconcile these differ- 
ences. However, they believed that TV Marti was reaching some portion 
of the Cuban population. 


Scope and We met with officials and obtained documents and records from USIA 
headquarters, the Voice of America, TV Marti, and the State Department 
Methodology in the United States and from the U.S. Interest Section in Havana. We 
obtained and reviewed pertinent reports and information related to TV 
Marti broadcasts to Cuba. 
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We analyzed the methodology and reports used by USIA to measure TV 
Marti reception in Cuba to determine whether they were conducted in 
accordance with sound methodological and sampling techniques. Such 
techniques are subjects of a large body of literature. Our references 
include works by Leslie Kish, W. Edwards Deming, and William G. 
Cochran. The references discuss the limitations of nonrandom sampling 
in projecting or generalizing study results.' 


As requested, we did not ask USIA to provide written comments on a 
draft of this report. However, we discussed the results of our work with 
USIA officials and considered their comments in preparing this report. 
Our work was conducted between April and July 1990 in accordance 
with generally accepted government auditing standards. 


As arranged with your office, unless you publicly announce its contents 
earlier, we plan no further distribution of this report until 30 days from 
its issue date. At that time, we will send copies to UsIA’s.Director, the 
Secretary of.State, and other interested congressional committees. 
Copies will also be made available to others on request. 


Please contact me at (202) 276-4128 if you or your staff have any ques- 
tions concerning this report. Major contributors to this report were 

Jess T. Ford, Assistant Director; Marilyn Mauch, Assistant Director; 
John Gallant, Evaluator-in-Charge; and Arthur James, Statistician. 


Sincerely yours, 


Deak E tt 


Joseph E. Kelley 
Director, Security and International 
Relations Issues 


'L, Kish, Survey Sam (New York: Wiley, 1965), pp. 18-29; W. Deming, Sample in Business 
Research (New York Why, 1960), p. 28; W. Cochran, Sampling Techniques (New Yorke Wiley, 1977). 
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Document 7e: U.S. Interest Section, Havana, TV Marti Monitoring Report, October 6, 1993. 
Document 7f: USIA Advisory Panel on Radio Marti and TV Marti, Summary of “Technical 
Session,” February 17, 1994. 


Since the TV Marti aerostat took to the skies in 1990, the U.S. Information Agency has waged a 
constant battle to find a better means of transmitting TV Marti across the Florida Straits. Frequent 
problems with harsh weather and the highly sensitive aerostat transmitter apparatus, along with the 
continually effective Cuban jamming, caused TV Marti to earn a reputation as a “broadcast to 
nowhere,” as one political opponent of the station, Representative George Miller, described the 
station. 

Due to its dismally low viewership, TV Marti came under repeated fire in the Congress, where 
each year during appropriations hearings the station faced the threat of a funding cut-off. 
Representative David Skaggs, a vocal critic of the station — he called it “the propaganda 
equivalent of the Hindenberg” — released a TV Marti monitoring report in October 1993 to help 
make his case that the broadcasts were not cost effective. The report detailed the frustrating mission 
of personnel from the U.S. Interest Section in Havana, who were given a portable television and 
dispatched in the early morning hours to check for “a crack in the Cuban Electronic Curtain” at 
various points in and around the capital city. (Document 7e) 

Congressional concerns about operations at both Radio and TV Marti led to the creation of a 
USIA advisory panel, which was tasked with taking a hard look at the stations and reporting back 
to Congress. Robert Leiken, an academic and foreign policy analyst who had participated in 
Reagan administration “public diplomacy” programs to improve the image of the CIA-backed 
Nicaraguan contras, was selected as executive director of the panel.’ 

On Feb 17, 1994, Leiken’s panel met with Cuba broadcasting officials to discuss means of 
broadcasting TV Marti to a larger audience. The latest reports had not been good. Two weeks 
earlier, the USIA Office of Research completed a major study, “U.S. Government Broadcasting to 
Cuba: An Assessment from Within,” which concluded that TV Marti’s audience remained tiny. 
Only 4% of the sample (Cubans applying for visas at the U.S. Interest Section) reported seeing TV 
Marti on a regular basis.° 

Several alternatives were reviewed and dismissed, including sending the station via satellite, 
or using airborne transmitters attached to helicopters or giant C-130 cargo planes. The notes of the 
meeting mention that “less than 10%” of Cubans have access to satellite television, and that the 
airplane approach is “too expensive” to maintain and “might be considered a ‘pirate operation’” 
under international law. (Document 7f) 

Meanwhile, the panel learned, one alternative delivery method had already been established: 
the U.S. Interest Section in Havana was disseminating videotapes of TV Marti programs within 
Cuba. 

TV Marti had broadcast on VHF (very high frequency) from the beginning. Though the panel 
noted that Cuba “would probably be able to jam UHF [ultra high frequency],” the idea was under 
discussion with FCC officials. After further exploring the UHF option, the advisory panel would 
ultimately recommend that TV Marti might fare better if it switched over. Almost four years later, 
TV Marti finally tested a UHF transmitter — but the change apparently did nothing to increase the 
station’s audience (see Documents 7g and 7h). 
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Declassified by DRHamilton on 6 Oct 93 following consultations 
with USINT HAVANA. The following texts have been slightly 
altered to permit declassification. Deletions are marked (...) 
and insertions are indicated by italics. 


REPORT ONE, DATED SEPTEMBER 3, 1993 


PARA. 3. TV Marti found a crack in Cuban Electronic Curtain: 
(...) monitoring of TV Marti Broadcasts to Cuba has repeatedly 
(one line garbled, text probably not lost) demonstrated points 
for a minute or two before the jamming starts. Once the jammers 
come on, however, the TV becomes hash and noise. (...) monitoring 
of the TV Marti broadcast on September 1 detected a small 
difference for the first time. (...) in a small area, perhaps a 
window between jammers, just after 5 a.m., in which (...) the 
sound could be heard and (...) the color broadcast of the TV 
Marti program viewed for a few minutes. The area is near Playa 
Solada between Mariel and Havana, does not appear to be more than 
a few square miles in size and is lightly populated region, but 
this area will be explored further (...) and reported fully to TV 
Marti. 


REPORT TWO, DATED SEPTEMBER 10, 1993 


PARA. 3. Window for TV Marti broadcasts is tiny: (...) the TV 
Marti program was received on three occasions in a small area 
about 35 kilometers west of Havana. It appears as though a small 
gap of from five to ten kilometers in length exists between Cuban 
jamming west of Havana and just to the east of the Port Town of 
Mariel. Depending on atmospheric conditions, the TV Marti signal 
has been picked up about five miles east of Mariel (just beyond 
the Pan American Polytechnic School) and in an area of from five 
to ten kilometers further east toward Havana (always terminating 
before Playa Solada). Sound is always audible first as the high 
pitched tone of the jammers fades, and then the video becomes 
clearer toward the center of the area but is never good. One 
morning, September 3, the TV Marti signal was completely 
overshadowed by Channel 13, TVT, the CBS affiliate station in 
Tampa, Florida. On each of the occasions that TV Marti was 
observed on a handheld battery-powered (Sony-Watchman) receiver, 
electricity was on in the area. However, the region is very 
sparsely populated and the reception that is possible along the 
coast fades out before reaching the central highway about six to 
eight kilometers further inland. 


REPORT THREE, DATED SEPTEMBER 14, 1993 


1. SUMMARY: As requested, (...) the Mariel/Pinar Del Rio area 
west of Havana has been monitored eleven times since new TV Marti 
broadcast protocol was initiated August 31 to determine whether 
TV Marti signal could be received. On three occasions TV Marti 
programs were received at least faintly in a small area about 35 
KMS west of Havana, a few kilometers east of Mariel. This 
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reception area is very sparsely populated and extends no more 
than a few kilometers south of the coast road and for about ten 
kilometers from east to west, although variations were noted due 
to atmospheric conditions. Electricity appeared to be available 
during each monitoring excursion, and jamming was detected about 
half the time. END SUMMARY. 


2. (...) routes and times were varied to maximize the range of 
observations possible. The total distance covered on round trips 
(...) varied from 169 KMS to 72 KMS and start times were from 
2:45 a.m. to 3:30 a.m. The average trip was about 100 KMS with 
stops every few KMS to extend the antenna outside the car and 
check for reception during a one- to two-minute interval. 
Monitoring was always concluded in the Mariel area when TV Marti 
programming concluded at 6:00 a.m., (...). Reception was tested 
on a Sony Watchman hand-held receiver which was thoroughly 
checked (...) before project began and again after one week. _ 
Electricity appeared to be available throughout the monitoring 
area each morning, but very few lights showed in residences. 
Routes covered inhabited areas more intensively, and then 
concentrated on the area east of Mariel where reception was 
detected repeatedly. No TV Marti signal was ever observed at any 
point in either Pinar Del Rio Province of the Havana suburbs. 


3. Here are the detailed results for each date: 


-- August 31: Observed heavy static and snow only. Took coast 
road to Mariel; made multiple observations around La 
Puntilla and in town suburbs. 96 KMS. 


-- September 1: Took central highway to Guanajuay, west of 
Mariel, and started monitoring there at about 3:30 a.m. 
Observed heavy jamming until reaching an area about five 
kilometers east of Mariel (just beyond the Politecnica 
Panamericana). Detected first sound of TV Marti program and 
then picture just after 5:20 a.m. and at next two stops. 

All reception faded well before Playa Saldado. Width of 
reception area was about eight to ten kilometers, and very 
few homes were noticed. 108 KMS. 


-- September 2: Took Autopista to Artemisa (west of Guanajuay) 
and returned by coast road. Concluded monitoring near the 
Politechnica at 6:00 a.m. Observed only noise and snow. 

124 KMS. 


-- September 3: Took coast road and started careful monitoring 
near the coast guard school just beyond the Marina Hemingway 
in the extreme western suburbs of Havana. Detected heavy 
jamming until a few kilometers beyond Playa Salado. When 
jamming faded completely, (...) got excellent reception of 
TvT-channel 13, the CBS affiliate station from Tampa, 
Florida. The TVT program was visible right up to the cement 
plant on the outskirts of Mariel. 97 KMS. 
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-= September 4 and 5: No observations. 


-- September 6: Took the central highway deep into Pinar del 
Rio Province (reached KM 70 on the highway at 3:30 a.m.) 
where monitoring was started well east of Candelaria. 
Detected fairly strong jamming as side roads meandered 
through the countryside. Reached area of previous TV Marti 
reception, but detected only jamming until a little closer 
to the firing range (half way from Mariel to Playa Salado). 
Finally detected clear audio with poor picture at 5:45 a.m. 
to hear an excellent report on the commemoration of Martin 
Luther King's "I Have a Dream" speech. Reception window was 
very narrow. 169 KMS. 


-~ September 7: Took central highway to Mariel and monitored 
in Mariel area and side roads. Observed only noise and 
snow. 72 KMS. 


-- September 8: Took coast highway to Mariel and east almost 
to Artemisa. On return TV Marti was detected from just 
opposite the Politecnica almost to Playa Salado, a window of 
about 12 KMS in length. Reception was quite clear. 98 KMS. 


“= September 9: No observation. 


-— September 10: Very strong jamming was observed everywhere. 
Took central highway to the exit for Playa Salado and 
concentrated route in small towns and villages (Banes, 
Agnacate, Caimito, etc.) that are a few kilometers inland 
from the areas in which TV Marti had been received. 96 KMS. 


Sepember 11: No observation. 


-- September 12: Repeated successful September 8 route but 
received only noise and snow. 98 KMS. 


-- September 13: Concentrated on coastal road routes during 
very bad atmospheric conditions (some lightning and thunder 
in distance). Received only noise and snow. Conditions 
were so bad that even Radio Marti could not be received at 
all on shortwave until after 7:00 a.m. 78 KMS. 


-- September 14: Poor atmospheric conditions again. Observed 
only noise and snow on TV, while Radio Marti faded in and 
out on shortwave. Repeated observations in central highway 
area to coast road as on September 10. 101 KMS 


REPORT FOUR, DATED SEPTEMBER 29, 1993 


1. SUMMARY: (...) additional monitoring was conducted to detect 
visibility of TV Marti signal in the beach cities area, east of 
Havana, on September 28 and 29. A very poor signal was detected 
briefly on September 28. But much better reception was detected 
over a broad area on September 29. (...) END SUMMARY. 
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2. Here are the details of the Broadcast reception: 


-- During poor atmospheric conditions of September 28, the TV 
Marti audio signal was first received in the Guanabo area and was 
clearly audible for about ten minutes while driving east about 
0420 hours. No picture, however, was ever detected very clearly. 
Boomerang car antenna with video walkman recently supplied by TV 
Marti was used to monitor signal. A total of 144 KMS from 
residence to an area about 15 KMS east of Santa Cruz Del Norte 
was covered during the entire TV Marti Broadcast period. 


-- TV Marti program was heard fairly clearly throughout most of 
the beach city area east of Havana on September 29. Starting a 
few miles east of Cojimar (at 0355 Hours) and running through the 
fairly populous area up to Guanabo and the less populated areas 
up to el Abra -- 70 KMS east of Havana -- (...) most of the 
broadcast could be understood on the way out and back (until 0550 
hours), a total of 149 KMS. A clear video signal was received 
only intermittently, probably due to poor atmospheric conditions. 
Electricity appeared to be available throughout the monitoring 
area. Equipment was same as on September 28. 
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Techni Session: February 17, 1994 


Present: 

Dick Lobo 
Gary Maurie 
Ray Ulrich 
Mike Pallone 
Dick Caldwell 
Bob Everett 
Tom Jones 


Peter Straus 
Bob Leiken 
Sydnee Lipset 
Ronald Radosh 


Castro’s equipment would probably be able to jam UHF, but 
a. Marti would re-tune balloon equipment 
b. Castro would re-tune ground equipment 


UHF: same machinery, different modifications 

5 channels are to some degree available -- Marti would hope to 
apply for 3 (with FCC). There have been "discussions" with FCC, 
but no formal application. 


Next month (March 15); Mr. Hammett (of Hammett-Edison Report) will 
talk to Presidential Advisory Board meeting 


Could Castro permanently jam all 3 channels? 
- he would need 3 sets of equipment (he currently has military 
operations on UHF) 


* only the last 18 months that government policy makers allowed us 
to look into using UHF 


~Guantanamo: DOD will not allow antenna (treaty with Cuba); Miami 
is closer to Havana than Guantanamo 


26 Alternatives to transmitters? 

C-130: tests run at San Juan 

helicopter: terrible idea for many reasons 

"too expensive to equip C-130": average cost per hour: $700-$800 
(AWACS aircraft are even more expensive) 

-would need fleet 


-prone to attack: would need escort (international law - might be 
considered a "pirate operation") 
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Pallone: study done 2+ years ago said that 21% of Cuban population 
had access to UHF 


UHF: would allow different hours/daytime operations; legal 


If Clinton wanted to ask FCC for one; or three, frequencies, he 
could (**WOULD TAKE 9+ MONTHS FOR IMPLEMENTATION) 


COST: 2 years ago = 2 million 
since then = 1 million or less 


transmitter with 3 channel capabilities 

directional parabolic antenna with 3 feed elements 

can only use VHF OR UHF when in air (can be changed though) 
constant changing would eventually damage the antenna 
reliability equals weight, and the antenna must be light to be 
lifted in the balloon 


FCC: initial table of assignments for UHF frequencies (won’t occur 
again for another 5 years) 


36 Satellites 


How difficult is it in terms of expertise, material, $ to make a 
satellite dish? 


Satellites are not being considered for TVM: small percentage of 
people who can receive (less than 10%), and most are in the 
military 

Satellites: not as reliable as UHF 

4. Videocassettes 

Pallone: State Dept. is sending beta VHS tapes to the US Interests 
Section: they have satellite dish and they tape TVM and distribute 
the tapes 

-1,050 tapes (35 cases) were sent down last week 

(this has been going on for the last 3 or 4 months) 

* this is coming out of the TVM technical budget 

VCR/Beta availability: 

(Lobo): VCR’s are one of the most demanded articles in the Cuban 
community (they ask exiled relatives to bring them) 

* contact AR/Don Hamilton re: tape distribution * 


Does the US Int. Section put the whole TVM program on the tapes? 
Could TVM pre-produce programs to be sent down? 


* tapes are bought through GSA: less than $3 per tape 


** we have no way to really know how much it costs to jam TVM ** 
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TVM pays FCC to monitor broadcast situation in Cuba 


"Jamproof" signal: direct satellite-to-ground broadcasting 
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Document 7g: David Burke, Chairman, Broadcasting Board of Governors, Letter to 
Representative David Skaggs, April 15, 1998. 

Document 7h: Office of Research, USIA International Broadcasting Bureau, “UHF Access 
and TV Marti Viewership in Cuba,” April 13, 1998. 


By late 1997, the U.S. government had invested over $100 million in TV Marti, despite the failure 
of the station to reach a sizable Cuban audience. The conversion to UHF transmissions occurred in 
November, and cost an additional $1.7 million.'* 

A few months later, it was clear that the signal switch did not help TV Marti get through to its 
target. On April 15, 1998, the Broadcasting Board of Governors, which has oversight responsi- 
bilities for USIA programs, informed Representative David Skaggs that “the evidence to date 
suggests that the Cuban government is able to block the UHF transmissions just as effectively as it 
had the VHF transmissions.” (Document 7g) 

The primary piece of evidence was a survey conducted in early April at the U.S. Interest 
Section in Havana. A USIA-prepared questionnaire was filled out by 486 Cubans seeking visas to 
travel to the United States. Of those who lived in the Havana area, where TV Marti’s broadcasts 
were focused, 6% claimed to have seen TV Marti during the previous year, and only 1.5% said they 
viewed the station within the last week. (Document 7h) 

Skaggs released the findings about the failure of UHF broadcasts to the media. “Cubans 
couldn’t see TV Marti before, and they can’t see it now,” he said. “It’s long past time to pull the 
plug on this waste of Americans’ hard-earned tax dollars.”"° 
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BROADCASTING BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


April 15, 1998 


The Honorable David E. Skaggs 
Subcommittee on Commerce, Justice, State, 
and Judiciary 
Committee on Appropriations 
House of Representatives 
| 
Dear CongreSyavan Skaggs: 


The Broadcasting Board of Governors wishes to report on results to date of the ongoing testing 
of the Television Marti UHF transmission system, as called for in H. Rept. 105-207. 


As you know, the Committee asked to be told of “any definitive results” from the testing, 
including an analysis of signal strength and, where possible, viewership data in various parts of 
the target area (metro Havana). In summary, Mr. Chairman, although the testing is ongoing, the 
evidence to date suggests that the Cuban government is able to block the UHF transmissions just 


as effectively as it had the VHF transmissions. 


Background 


In mid-October of last year, Lockheed Martin Services, Inc. (LMSI), the contractor for the TV 
Marti UHF conversion project, completed the manufacturing and subsystem testing phase of the 
contract. Factory acceptance testing of the UHF transmitter was successfully conducted the 
week of October 20. During November, the system was delivered to the Cudjoe Key aerostat 
facility, where it was further tested, assembled, and installed on the aerostat, and operational 
testing of the three UHF channels began. All TV Marti broadcasts since November, 1997, have 


been on the UHF band. 


Signal Strength 


While technical data collected by the contractor demonstrate that the signal propagates well in a 
benign environment, results to date suggest that the Cuban government is able to effectively jam 
the signal on each of the three UHF channels. 


UHE TV Marti Vi bi 


In closed societies such as Cuba, where independent social science research cannot be conducted, 
the measurement of audiences for foreign radio and television broadcasts represents a special 
challenge. Any non-random sample of the Cuban population, such as Cuban travelers or 
emigrants arriving in Miami, is biased because it is not representative of the total population. 
Nevertheless, in an effort to begin capturing viewership data, the International Broadcasting 
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Bureau's (IBB) Office of Research developed a viewership survey questionnaire which addresses 
electronic equipment ownership and media usage habits, Several hundred questionnaires were 
distributed to immigrant visa and refugee status applicants in the consular office reception area at 
the U.S. Interest Section in Havana during a five day period in early April, 1998. Respondents 
were asked to fill out the questionnaires and return them, in sealed envelopes, to Interest Section 
staff, who forwarded them to the IBB for analysis. 


Preliminary review of the survey responses indicates that in the Greater Havana area, only 4 
individuals, of the 284 survey respondents (or 1.5 percent), had reported having viewed TV 


Marti within the last seven days. 

Please refer to the attached International Broadcasting Bureau Research Memorandum entitled 
“UHF Access and TV Marti Viewership in Cuba” for detailed information on viewership results. 
Summary 

As stated above, the results of the UHF test are on-going. It appears that the Cuban government 
is equally successful at jamming UHF signals as they were with VHF signals. We will continue 
to apprise you of the results of any future tests on the signal transmission into Cuba and any 
associated viewership of TV Marti. 


As always, the Broadcasting Board of Governors appreciates your continuing support of 
international broadcasting activities. 


Sincerely, 


David Burke 
Chairman 


Attachment: As stated 
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RESEARCH 
MEMORANDUM 


Office of Research, International Broadcasting Bureau 


U.S. Information Agency, Woshington, 0.C. 20547 


April 13, 1998 
UHF ACCESS AND TV MARTI VIEWERSHIP IN CUBA 


Executive Summary 


This report is based on a survey of 486 visa applicants from April 2 - April 8, 1998, at 
the U.S. Interest Section in Havana, Cuba. Respondents were asked to fill out a brief 
questionnaire concerning thetr electronic equipmemt ownership and media habits. 
Because of the unique and non-representative nature of the sample, results of this study 
should be regarded only as suggestive, and cannot with confidence be projected to the 


general population. 
Pertinant results of the survey are shown below: 
UHF ACCESS (PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS, GREATER HAVANA): 


“Conservative” estimate: 36% (73 of 202 households) 
“Probable” estimate: 65% (131lof 202 households) 


TV MARTI VIEWERSHIP (IN GREATER HAVANA): 


Watched in last 7 days: 1.5% (4 of 284 individuals) 
Within the last year: 6% (17 of 284 individuals) 


TRIED TO TUNE IN TV MARTI (IN GREATER HAVANA): 


Within last year: 19% (55 of 284 indrviduals) 
40% (115 of 284 individuals) 


Ever 

LISTENED TO RADIO MARTI (NATIONAL): 

Within last week: 26% (127 of 486 individuals) 
Within last year: 38% (185 of 486 individuals) 
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Chapter 8: Cuba Broadcasting Controversies 

8a: Ernesto Betancourt, Radio Marti Director, “Events Since My March 6, 1990, 
Memorandum,” March 19, 1990. 

8b: Radio Marti Employees, “Radio Marti’s Independence and Fulfillment of its Mandate,” 
May 25, 1993. 

8c: Marian Bennett, USIA Inspector General, “Background Information Concerning the USIA 
Office of Inspector General Investigation of the Office of Cuba Broadcasting,” July 18, 
1995. 

8d: Rolando Bonachea, Radio Marti Director, “Request to Appoint Mr. Augustin Alles as 
Deputy Director of News, Radio Marti,” to Richard Carlson, VOA Director, January 28, 
1991. 

8e: USIA, Request for Supplies/Services by Augustin Alles, Radio Marti News Director, April 
15, 1994. 

8f: Richard Planas, Senior Research Analyst, Radio Marti, Statement to the Advisory Panel on 
Radio and TV Marti [with selected attachments], March 1994. 

8g: Kristin Juffer, Director of Audience Research, Office of Cuba Broadcasting, Affidavits for 
the USIA Office of Inspector General, November 3 and December 13, 1994. 

8h: USIA Office of Inspector General, Report of Interview with Joseph Sullivan, Chief, U.S. 
Interest Section, Havana, June 1995. 

8i: Joseph Duffey, USIA Director, “Radio Marti Broadcast of May 12,” to Richard Lobo, 
Director of the Office of Cuba Broadcasting, May 19, 1995. 
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Document 8a: Ernesto Betancourt, Radio Marti Director, Memorandum for the Files on 
“Events Since My March 6, 1990, Memorandum,” March 19, 1990. [Excerpt] 


Radio and TV Marti have been plagued by scandal, and undergone dozens of investigations due to 
reports of biased programming, retaliation against dissenting employees, inaccurate reporting of 
reception rates, and the degree to which Jorge Mas was able to influence the stations’ operations. In 
early 1990, part of Mas’ behind-the-scenes role in U.S. broadcasting to Cuba came to light 
following a highly controversial personnel change at Radio Marti. 

During the first five years of Radio Marti’s operations, Cuban exile Ernesto Betancourt served 
as director of the station. While Betancourt was committed to Radio Marti’s anti-Castro mission, 
his strategies and broadcast standards sometimes diverged from those of Mas. In the late-1980s, the 
relationship between the two men turned combative when Betancourt refused to support Mas’ 
proposal for launching TV Marti. According to Betancourt, Mas then engineered Betancourt’s 
ouster from Radio Marti. 

Other station officials have supported Betancourt’s charges. Jay Mallin, a senior Radio Marti 
correspondent, later described an August 1988 visit with Mas in Miami. “He told me that if George 
Bush were elected President, Mas would get rid of Betancourt.”! 

Once Bush was inaugurated and joined Mas in endorsing plans for TV Marti, the stage was set 
for the removal of Radio Marti’s first director. Betancourt saw the writing on the wall: “Betancourt 
told me on many occasions that his outspoken concerns about the feasibility of TV Marti were not 
well received by Mas Canosa,” Radio Marti personnel director Bruce Boyd said later. “Betancourt 
told me that Mas Canosa was becoming increasingly concerned about the extent of the news 
coverage he was receiving from Radio Marti, specifically wanting more coverage... I know 
Betancourt was concerned about the security of his job at that time because he talked to me about 
what possible protections he had regarding his appointment.” 

Betancourt lost his job in March 1990, and then became a vocal critic of Mas’ meddling in 
Cuba broadcasting. “An influential lobby has been able to use its congressional clout to pressure 
USIA management to give them control, for their own political purposes, of a broadcasting station 
financed by the American taxpayer,” Betancourt wrote in an angry memo for the record. “This is 
rule by PAC [political action committee] at its worst.” (Document 8a) He would later comment that 
as he Jett the station, Radio Marti “was being converted into a vehicle of propaganda for Mr. 
Mas.” 

In regard to TV Marti, Betancourt further charged in his memo that “Mas has misled the 
Cuban-American community about the feasibility of TV Marti in a deliberate effort to build up 
public expectations to force the [Bush] administration into a confrontation with Castro.” (See 
Documents 7d and 8g for evidence that fraudulent viewer surveys were put to use for this purpose.) 

Despite the appearance of a Mas takeover at Radio Marti, and the flurry of press articles that 
commented on it, the station and its TV counterpart continued to operate under the oversight of the 
Mas-chaired advisory board for Cuba broadcasting. In the years to come, many other senior 
employees of the stations would echo Betancourt’s charges that the Cuban American National 
Foundation and its influential chairman had in effect commandeered official U.S. broadcasting to 
Cuba. 
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March 19, 1990 


HEHORANDUY FOR: The Files 


FROU: VOA/H - Ernesto F. Betancourt ie 


ee 
SUBJECT: Events since ay March 6, Y990, memorandun 


SLUMUEry 


1. There has been a total disregard for my rights as a career 
civil servant. The Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 has been shown 
to ba useless {nn protecting an SES officer fron polltical 
reprisals. 1 have been penalized for complying with the law by 
preserving the journalistic tnteqrity of Radio Marti and telling 
the on as IT see {t on the very sucicus natlonal-issue of TV 
Marti. : 


2. An dinfluentlal lobby has been able to wse Its 
congressional clout to pressure USIA managenent to give them 
control, for thelr own political purposes, of a broadcasting 
oe financed by the American taxpayer. This is rule by PAC at 

ts worst. 


3. It is questionable that TV Marti can meet the technical, 
legal and Interference! criteria required by Congress. The 
organization established 'for TV Marti is incredibly {inadequate and 
there has been en attempf to cover up the mess under the guisa of 
consolidating with Radio! Hart! for the sake of efficlency. 


4. Ur. Jorge Has has alieled the Cuban-American community 
about the feasibility of TV Marti in a deliberate effort to bulld 
up public expectations to force the adnainistration into a 
confrontation with Castro. 


5. Tho journalistie integrity of TV Harti has been placed in 
jeopardy even before it goes on the air, by accepting interference 
fcon Mr. Jorge Has in tho selection of progran materlal. This 
violates editorial guidelines. 


6. the Presidential Advisory Board has baen shown to be an 
inoperative body dominated by the activism of its Cuban-American 
Watlonal Foundation members; in particulac Lts chaicman, Hr. Jorge 
Mas. The non-Foundation members have not been consulted or even 
informed promptly about the serlous events of the last few weeks. 
To have a Presidential Advisory Board dominated by a group that has 
become in fact a political party or a quasi-government in exile {is 
unacceptable. 


7. My frustration over thesa events has been more than offset 
by tho outpour of support fron ny friends and many others in the 
Cuban-American community. Thea American press has also been very 
appreciative of the principles Involved. I om also rewarded by 
thelr generous recognition of the contribution I have made. To 
all of them my sincere gratitude. 
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Document 8b: Radio Marti Employees, “Radio Marti’s Independence and Fulfillment of its 
Mandate,” May 25, 1993. 

Document 8c: Marian Bennett, USIA Inspector General, “Background Information 
Concerning the USIA Office of Inspector General Investigation of the Office of Cuba 
Broadcasting,” July 18, 1995. 


At Radio Marti, many station personnel grew wary of Mas’ and the CANF’s encroachments on 
station policies and programming. “Current and former employees of Radio Marti said in recent 
interviews that they had been forced to lobby for the foundation during working hours,” reported 
Larry Rohter of the New York Times in the summer of 1993 i 

While some management figures were comfortable with, and indeed helped spread, Mas’ 
pervasive influence, many members of the Radio Marti staff still hoped to keep the station’s 
operations in line with USIA regulations that called for objectivity, balance and accuracy in all 
broadcasts. On May 25, 1993, 62 of Radio Marti’s 100 Washington employees signed onto a letter 
to USIA Director Joseph Duffey asking that the station “be maintained above any competing 
political factions existing within the Cuban exile community in the United States.” (Document 8b) 

The document was widely interpreted as a plea for official steps to minimize Mas’ 
involvement with the station. No such steps were taken. Duffey would later acknowledge that 
Radio Marti had been “heavily influenced” by hard-line exile leaders. “I think Mr. Mas Canosa has 
exerted, from time to time, rather inordinate influence,” he said in 1996.° Even then, however, 
Duffey’s boss, President Bill Clinton — who, like his 1992 election opponent George Bush, had 
accepted large donations from the CANF — allowed Mas to stay on as permanent chairman of the 
Cuba broadcasting advisory board. 

Meanwhile, scrutiny of Radio and TV Marti increased considerably in 1994 when the USIA’s 
Office of Inspector General (OIG) opened a wide-ranging investigation of the Office of Cuba 
Broadcasting. The inspector general quickly turned up evidence of mismanagement and 
“misleading news reports” that had emanated from the stations, but the investigation was stalled 
when Mas and other key figures refused to be interviewed. In fact the OIG would never issue a 
final report on the matter, because in 1996 the USIA office was folded into the State Department’s 
OIG in a government reorganization plan.’ 

Before its doors where closed, however, the OIG did provide a status report to congressional 
critics of Radio and TV Marti. (Document 8c) This document provided some insight into the 
preliminary findings of the USIA’s internal investigation. And though the inquiry was ultimately 
derailed, it did produce a significant paper trail of sworn statements and declassified reports. The 
documents, obtained in 1997 with a Freedom of Information Act request from the research group 
National Security Archive, revealed Mas’ routine manipulation of the personnel, programming and 
policy decisions at Radio and TV Marti. (Several key documents produced and uncovered by the 
OIG investigation are included in the following pages.) 
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Memorandum For: Mr. Joseph D. Duffey - Director, USIA 


From: Radio Marti Employees 


Subject: Radio Marti’s Independence and Fulfillment of its Mandate 


We the employees of Radio Mart{ whose signatures appear below, 
request that Radio Marti, a U.S. Government agency, be maintained 
above any competing political factions existing within the Cuban 


exile community in the United States. 


Operating under the guidelines of the Voice of America, and 
serving similar purposes as mandated by Congress, we _ the 
undersigned believe that Radio Marti must broadcast with utmost 
objectivity while reflecting all possible viewpoints. It is 
absolutely essential that the incoming heads of the Office of Cuban 
Broadcasting and of the Radio Marti Advisory Board secure and 
guarantee Radio Marti’s objectivity and impartiality, and preclude 


any appearance of conflict of interest. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION CONCERNING THE USIA 
OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL INVESTIGATION OF THE 
OFFICE OF CUBA BROADCASTING 


Note: This information is for official use only and its disclosure 
to unauthorized persons is prohibited. Because of the nature and 
contents of the material, appropriate safeguards should be used in 
granting access to the material. 


The following information and supporting documentation are being 
provided as a status report on the Office of Inspector General 
(OIG) investigation of the management practices of the Office of 
Cuba Broadcasting (OCB). The OIG investigation is not complete. 
OIG must conduct additional interviews and must further evaluate 
information gathered in the investigation before we can draw final 
conclusions. 


To date OIG has addressed four issues: 
1) Alleged acts of reprisal against OCB employees; 

as Deputy Director of Radio Marti, 

Director & Deputy Director of Research 

b. Director of Audience Research 

SC. Radio Marti Research Analysts 
2) Alleged misuse of U.S. Government funds; 
3) Allegations of improper personnel practices; and 
4) Irregularities in broadcasts and misleading news reports. 


I. ALLEGED ACTS OF REPRISAL 


OIG began its investigation on June 8, 1994. The investigation was 
initiated in response to allegations from the Deputy Director of 
Radio Marti of management reprisal. He believed that the reprisal 
was due to reports to OIG of mismanagement in both the Marti News 
Department. and the Office of Cuba Broadcasting. 


A. Deputy Director of Radio Marti, 
Director & Deputy Director of Research 


OIG learned that the current Deputy Director of Radio Marti was 
"stripped" of his duties pertaining to the operation of Radio Marti 
News Department after he raised concerns about the competence and 
qualifications of the News Director and the production of news 
stories which violated government regulations. In addition, the 
Director of Research and his Deputy were abruptly informed that 
their positions were being abolished. Previously, OCB management 
had not revealed or provided any information that these positions 
were to be eliminated. 
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B. Director of Audience Research 


OIG also learned that audience research data was withheld from USIA 
officials and from Congress for several years. The audience 
research data was not officially reported when it was conducted. 
Some data was included in the Advisory Panel on Radio and TV Marti 
Report in March 1994. The research was intended to examine the 
effectiveness of Radio and TV Marti. It was.also conducted to 
evaluate the size of the Cuban audience listening and viewing Marti 
broadcasts inside Cuba. 


The first of several audience surveys was conducted in 1990. The 
data revealed a steadily declining listenership of Radio Marti 
broadcasts, and almost no Cuban audience for TV Marti. The results 
of the research data were, with limited exception, withheld from 
senior USIA officials. However, some of the audience research data 
was provided to senior agency officials without the knowlédge of 
OCB management. The Director of Audience Research told OIG that 
the she believes that the survey reports of a declining audience 
were not reports that OCB management wanted on the record. 


When the audience research data was released, even though there is 
no evidence that the Director of Audience Research released the 
data, OCB management took action against the Audience Research 
Director. It is likely that OCB management believes that the she 
was the staff member responsible for giving the survey data to USIA 
officials. 


OCB management "detailed" the Director of Audience Research to the 
USIA Office of Research, with an explanation that the audience 
research function was being permanently transferred to that office. 
OCB management later canceled the transfer of the unit to the 
agency and abolished the audience research unit. The former 
Director of Audience Research informed OIG that OCB intended to 
abolish her position and that she would be separated from 
government service. 


Cz Radio Marti Research Analysts. 


OIG has statements from at least five Radio Marti employees that 
the duties of all four Radio Marti Research Analysts were 
restricted. For example, the analysts on-air broadcast duties were 
terminated. Moreover, all four analysts were notified that their 
positions were being abolished. They told OIG that the notice came 
after they had voiced concern that Marti, a U.S: Government radio 
station, was providing special coverage to private interest groups. 
Specifically, the analysts were concerned that some Marti 
broadcasts were neither accurate nor objective. The analysts 
stated that those broadcast practices were not in compliance with 
the Voice of America and Radio Marti federal broadcasting charters 
(Public Laws 98-111 & 101-246). 
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II. MISUSE OF U.S. GOVERNMENT FUNDS 


It is alleged that the former Radio Marti News Director was 
responsible for broadcast coverage of the activities of the leader 
of the Cuban American National Foundation. In at least one 
instance, OIG has learned of the authorization of approximately 
$1000 of U.S. Government funds to hire a contract news 
correspondent to cover an “interview between the Colombian 
President, Cesar Gaviria, and the leader of the Cuban American 
National Foundation...". 


According to documents OIG has reviewed, there were “two Radio 
Marti correspondents in Bogota, but it was requested that no local 
reporters be present on this particular assignment". In addition, 
the former Radio Marti News Director authorized the expenditure of 
government funds to fly the correspondent from Ecuador to Bogota, 
Colombia. The News Director also wrote that, "The assignment was 
confidential and it required that she (the correspondent] stay in 
a particular hotel." 


III. INAPPROPRIATE PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


Current and former Radio Marti officials state that there is a 
consistent external political pressure on OCB from the head of the 
Cuban American National Foundation. As an example, the employees 
refer to the hiring of unqualified individuals, such as the former 
News Director, through a process of political favoritism. This 
problem was also identified in 1994 in the Report of the Advisory 
Panel on Radio and TV Marti. The report stated that “cronyism" was 
involved in the filling of positions at Radio and TV Marti. 


The OIG, through its Audit Report and investigation, has questioned 
OCB about. the hiring, qualifications, and conduct of the Radio 
Marti News Director. OCB management has consistently defended the 
News Director's qualifications, appointment, and performance. 
However, during the week of March 6, 1995, OCB management abruptly 
reassigned the News Director, effective immediately, to a newly 
created position of Supervisory/Assignment Editor in Miami. The 
Associate Director of USIA's Bureau of Broadcasting told OIG that 
the Marti News Director was reassigned to Miami because of 
questions regarding his performance, criticism of the editorial 
selections, and "overall balance of news stories as it relates to 
the VOA charter." In addition, the Associate Director stated that 
he believed that the reassigned News Director would be more 
effective as a correspondent in Miami. 
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Iv. IRREGULARITIES IN BROADCASTS AND MISLEADING NEWS REPORTS 


A senior official in the U.S. Interest Section in Havana, Cuba, 
told OIG that Marti broadcasts in May 1995S were distorting the news 
regarding the U.S./Cuba Accord. The stories aired for several days 
on both Radio and TV Marti. The State Department received a 
classified cable concerning the Marti broadcasts. The Interest 
Section official confirmed that the broadcasts were distorted. 


There are earlier instances of misleading broadcasts that OIG is 
investigating. In late January, 1995, the Radio Marti News 
Director personally produced and broadcast on Radio Marti a series 
of news stories. Those stories featured the leader of the Cuban 
American National Foundation who may have misrepresented the U.S. 
Department of Justice and an agreement concerning the detention of 
Cuban refugees at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba and Panama. After the 
broadcasts, reports were received from the Public Affairs Officer 
in Panama stating that the Cuban refugees believed that their 
release from camp and entry to the United States was imminent. 


OIG was told that the Cubans in the refugee camps were 
demonstrating as a result of the Marti broadcasts. This 
information -was confirmed by at least one U.S. immigration 
official. The official advised that the inaccurate news produced 
by Radio Marti was going to “cause serious problems" by encouraging 
Cuban rafters to come to the United States. 


Recently, a senior USIA official apprised USIA management and told 
OIG that Marti news broadcasts created problems and confused Cubans 
rather than clearly stating the U.S. immigration policy concerning 
Cuba. 


In a related matter, OIG also received information that the Marti 
"master logger" tapes for those January broadcasts were damaged. 
OIG has determined that those tapes were altered and damaged making 
them inaudible. Subsequent technical enhancements to the -tapes 
restored the recordings. OCB management subsequently reviewed the 
tapes and reported to OIG that the tapes had been damaged. 


V. SUPPORTING DOCUMENTATION 

Attached of certain of the statements OIG has obtained during its 
investigation. The attached statements correspond to each of the 
above categories. The statements are for official use only and 


their disclosure to unauthorized persons is prohibited< Appropriate 
safeguards should be used in granting access to the material. 


Attachments 
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Document 8d: Rolando Bonachea, Radio Marti Director, “Request to Appoint Mr. Augustin 
Alles as Deputy Director of News, Radio Marti,” to Richard Carlson, VOA Director, January 
28, 199]. 

Document 8e: USIA, Request for Supplies/Services by Augustin Alles, Radio Marti News 
Director, April 15, 1994. 


Several Radio Marti staff members alleged that Jorge Mas had in place a person who was, in effect, 
the exile leader’s operative at Radio Marti. Augustin Alles was his name, and like Mas he had a 
long career in the field of anti-Castro propaganda. 

When Radio Marti Director Rolando Bonachea sought to hire Alles in 1991, he mentioned 
Alles’ eight-year stint as managing editor of AIP, a Miami-based news agency. (Document 8d) 
According to a New York Times exposé on CIA media operations, AIP, which functioned during 
the 1960s, was one of the agency’s propaganda assets.® (In 1963, the CIA’s Miami station cabled 
headquarters with the news that the station “has some influence through AIP officials, one of whom 
[is] Augustin Alles.”)’ 

There were other reasons Alles was a controversial choice for Deputy News Director. He was 
reportedly a close associate of Mas, and he lacked one of the skills needed for the job. “During my 
interview with Alles, he could not respond to my questions because he could not understand 
English,” reported Bruce Boyd, Radio Marti’s personnel director, in an affidavit for the USIA 
inspector general. He told Bonachea that it was “the most bizarre interview I’ve ever conducted.”"° 

“I didn’t see how we could consider Alles as a serious candidate,” Boyd recalled. But 
Bonachea persisted in hiring Alles, and Boyd soon noticed the effects of the decision: “[A]t about 
this time, I began to see a change in the news coverage of Mas Canosa... I remember thinking for 
the first time that Mas Canosa is now getting the kind of coverage from the people of [Radio] Marti 
which he has always wanted.””’ 

Bonachea and Alles were indeed helping Mas advance his agenda, according to documents 
collected by the inspector general. In a June 12, 1991 memo to Bonachea, Radio Marti News 
Director Diana Molineaux pointed out how the pressure was brought to bear concerning the 
station’s coverage of Mas’ role in the ceremony marking the end of the war in Angola. “Mr. Alles 
called me... and told me that you had directed him to ‘saturate’ the news bulletins with reports of 
Mr. Mas Canosa’s trip.” Molineaux then “cautioned Mr. Alles that ‘saturating’ the news bulletins 
by hammering with Mr. Mas Canosa’s activities would contradict VOA journalistic guidelines.” 

Soon Bonachea removed Molineaux and replaced her with Alles, who was then free to 
hammer away. One 1994 USIA document offers further indications of Alles’ role in boosting 
coverage of Mas. A requisition form signed by Alles said that Salome Escuedero, a Radio Marti 
stringer, made a “confidential” visit to Colombia where she “covered an interview between the 
Colombian president, Cesar Gaviria, and the leader of the Cuban American National Foundation, 
Jorge Mas Canosa.” Alles ordered the special coverage even though Radio Marti already had two 
correspondents in Bogota. (Document 8e) 

The controversial Alles was ultimately transferred to Miami, following a nasty dispute over an 
anonymous letter, produced at Radio Marti by someone using Alles’ computer password, which 
charged that “Castroists” were undermining the station. Alles denied authoring the letter, which 
was faxed to privately run anti-Castro stations in South F lorida."° 
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Washington, OC. 20547 


January 28, 1991 


MEMORANDUM FOR: VOA - Richard wW. Carlson 
{ 


THROUGH: VaX\ - OCB - Antonio Navarr 
FROM: VOA/M - Rolando Bonachea (An 
SUBJECT: Reauest to Appoint Mr. Augustin Alles as 


Deputy Director of News, Radio Marti 


This memorandum requests your approval to appoint Mr. Augustin Alles to 
the position of Deputy Director of News, Radio Marti Program, GM-1001-14. 


This position requires a seasoned journalist, with both a good knowlerdge 
of Cuba and a managerial background. Mr. Alles possesses all of these 
Knowledges and abilities. For the past three years, Mr. Alles has worked 
as the News Editor at WCM)-AM and -FM, both very popular Spanish-language 
radio stations in Miami. In this position, he has had to apply his keen 
insight into the political affairs of Cuba, to develop news programs. He 
has supervised a staff of journalistic professionals. For nearly seven 
years, Mr. Alles was the News Director at WRHC, another very popular 
Spanish-language radio station in Miami. There, he was an investigative 
reporter, an editorial writer, and a political analyst. He also 
supervised other journalists in this position. 


He has a wealth of other experience in radio journalism, including work 
as the managing editor of WBA in Miami, and, for nearly eight years, as 
managing editor of A.I.P. News Agency in Miami. Before coming to the 
United States, Mr. Alles was a Professor at the Journalism School of 
Havana. He worked in a variety of positions in Bohemia magazine. both in 
pre-Castro Cuba, and then later, in the United States. He was awarded 
the Juan Gualberto Gomez prize, which is a honor similar to winning the 
Pulitzer Prize, in Cuba. Additionally, he has attended the Secondary 
Institute of Santa Clara, in Cuba, the Journalism School of Havana, and 
the Law and Social Science School of the University of Havana. I am 
attaching his mst recent SF 171 for your review. 

This position was widely announced, and several people applied to Tt; 
After careful consideration of all of the candidates, and after 
interviewing those candidates determined to be the most qualified for 
this position, I have selected Mr. Alles as the candidate best suited for 
this key position within Radio Marti. I recommend your approval. 


Y¥37 /¢ 


Approve Disapprove «=» Discuss 


Attachment: SF-171 of Mr. Augustin Alles 
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United States Information Agency UD G~ 3/G/ 
REQUEST FOR SUPPLIES/SERVICES 


au ) FROM TO 


SvMeOL 4 EXT OATE 
MINISTRATIV vi ORE 
( 3 cane) (} ao E SERVICES nO 
AUTROAWZEO REQUESTING OF FiCLL (SEE MOA 11-404) 
very 4 TrTLe 
‘ sly, 4, 
exf 


, g . ous pire CP Or 


PEARSON TO CONTACT 


oO? 

on 

° —_ —~ 
lia toe _,_ [leone noncanworonsm | 
re a, 


‘eB SHIP OR DELIVER TO CT) PICK UP FROM ‘AM & BLOG 


ee 
(SIGNATURE) ; (OATE) 


5829.70 
etl eee | DESCRIPTION OF ITEM OR SERVICES UNI 
CATALOG NO. PLEASE DOUBLE SPACE BETWEEN (TEMS) 
Travel reimbursement for stringer, Salome Escudero. 
Ms. Escudero was asked on April 5, 1994 to travel 


to Bogota, Colombia, on April 6, 1994. Radio Marti 
does have two correspondents 1n ta, but it was 


Y requested that no local reporters - present on this 
particular assi t. Through Agustin Alles's 
( authorization it was determined t Ms. Escudero . 
—_— would make the trip. The assignment was confidential 
and it required that she stay in a particular hotel. 


She was told to obey out of her own pocket for all 
expenses incurred, these included: plane ticket, hotel 
taxi, immigration fees, airport fees and meals. 
Copies of receipts are attached. Ms. Escudero _ 
covered an interview between the Colombian depen 
Cesar Gaviria, and the leader of the Cuban rican 
National Foundation, Jorge Mas Canosa. The assignment 
was kept confidential was not made public until 
after the interview took place. Ms. Escudero filed 
two reports on -the meeting. The reports should be 
paid at $100.00 each. ; : 

The gr total for the trip and reports is $929.70 


by ty 7 laa was in Bogota, Colombia from 4/06/94 to 
Address is the following: 


Salome Escudero 
Julio Zaldumbide 147 
Quito, Ecuador 


APPROVAL (39]9 DISAPPROVAL DATE 


sy} 
~ NOTE: WHEN SENOING REQUISITIONS TO OOMESTIC SUPPORT DIVISION— 
(1) OCONOT REQUEST NON-EXPENDASLE ANO EXPENDABLE ITEMS ON THE SAME REQUISITIONS 
(2) PREPARE SEPARATE REQUISITIONS FOR FILING EQUIPMENTI 


ater SeQUESTS 70 2 BerehAD 
PAARL EQUPUEel: CONSLAE BOA EE (Gok waste 
1A? 18.69: 
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Document 8f: Richard Planas, Senior Research Analyst, Radio Marti, Statement to the 
Advisory Panel on Radio and TV Marti [with selected attachments], March 1994. 


An investigation prompted by Congress produced more evidence of Jorge Mas’ manipulation of 
Radio and TV Marti. In late 1993, as Congress approved the budget for the next year of Cuba 
broadcasting, critics of the stations succeeded in authorizing the creation of a USIA advisory panel 
to review the cost effectiveness and broadcast standards of the stations, and report on any 
significant shortcomings in those areas," 

The panel, which began hearings in early 1994, solicited testimony from several current and 
former Cuba broadcasting employees who believed that Mas and the CANF had corrupted the 
operations of Radio and TV Marti. Richard Planas, a senior research analyst at Radio Marti, 
provided extensive, documented lists of cases that demonstrated “the degree of politicization within 
Radio Marti” and “the subtle and not so subtle influence of Jorge Mas Canosa within Radio Marti.” 
(Document 8f) 

According to Planas, the station had often “prevented an objective and balanced coverage of 
the Chairman of the Cuban American National Foundation.” 


For example, Mr. Mas Canosa has not been subjected to the same incisive — and even 
aggressive — questioning as his political opponents in Radio Marti’s interview 
programs. Moreover, while Mr. Mas Canosa has been allowed to tell the Cuban audience 
through one of our programs that he is an exemplary Christian, Radio Marti has failed to 
broadcast a series of articles that appeared in the American media in 1992 and 93 that 
were critical of him. Some unfavorable stories were even changed so that Mr. Mas 
Canosa would appear in a completely different light. 


Radio Marti’s credibility was at stake, Planas argued. The charges that Radio Marti had 
become a platform for Mas’ political prerogatives had been made before, but never with such 
detailed analysis and documentation as Planas provided. The advisory panel, which issued its 
conclusions to Congress in March 1994, noted that the legislation which created the presidential 
advisory board for Cuba broadcasting, which Mas had chaired for almost a decade, “stipulated that 
the term of each board member be three years.” The panel advised that “such a rotation would help 
eliminate any appearance of improper influence,” and (without specifically naming Mas) 
recommended that “the chairperson also be rotated every three years.” 

The recommendation went unheeded. Mas retained the position of chairman, and the problems 
described by Radio Marti insiders like Planas persisted. 
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Statement to the Advisory Panel on Radio & TV Marti 
J. Richard Planas (Senior Research Analyst - Radio Marti) 


I would like to state that in the absence of clearly explained and 
enforced guidelines, it is my belief that Radio Marti’s staff should 
not be held accountable for the situation that I will refer to in ny 
statement. It is clear to me that since the Acting Director of Radio 
Marti was given the authority to enforce rules and regulations, it is 
he who is responsible for the content of programming and other existing 
problems in Radio Marti. 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the panel, Dr. Leiken. I 
thank you for extending me this invitation. As you know, I previously 
submitted written testimony along with 210 instances that suggest the 
degree of politicization within Radio Marti. I would like to use this 
opportunity to deal with a vital issue related to these findings: the 
issue of journalistic judgement. In 1992 VOA Director Chase Untermeyer 
asked Radio Marti to investigate itself regarding my initial findings, 
which had been previously submitted to the Acting Director of Radio 
Marti. In the responses provided by the News Director and approved by 
the Acting Director of Radio Marti dismissing my findings, two 
categories stood out: one was the supposed impossibility of 
broadcasting all news and information about Cuba; the other one was the 
invocation of journalistic judgement. It is my strong belief that both 
were cited to justify censorship and distortions of news anda 
information. 


As we all know, almost everything in journalism is necessarily 
selective. If a news writer is confronted with two stories with 
opposing views, and has to scrap one and air the other, that is 
journalistic judgement. If that writer has to reduce ten paragraphs 
from Reuters to a four sentence story, selectivity is necessarily 
involved. But, I ask you, how could a news media operation slant its 
news and information, or develop a hidden political tendency, if it 
wanted to? The answer, through a misguided or abusive exercise of 
journalistic judgement. Thus we have to be cautious about a false 
presumption regarding the impossibility of broadcasting all Cuba- 
related information that we receive--we can do it, or about the phrase 
"journalistic judgment" being invoked as a shield to hide practices 
that contravene VOA’s and Radio Marti’s own editorial guidelines. 


The effect of invoking journalistic judgement is to isolate the trees 
from the forest. But it is only when you put the trees together that 
you see the forest, and only when you put together the results of 
successive journalistic judgements over time that you begin to notice 
certain tendencies being favored while others are downplayed. You also 
see quite a coincidental phenomenon: that such journalistic judgements 
tend to be uni-directional rather than multi-directional and all views 
enjoying a relatively similar frequency. 


Let me provide you with examples of how we might have deformed the 


political reality of our audience through the use of journalistic 
judgements. 
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One of my preliminary findings was that Radio Marti’s coverage of the 
Torriccelli bill had been slanted. Following its dismissal by VOA’s 
and Radio Marti’s Directors, I sought to prove the point empirically. 
Using Radio Marti’s computerized count of news stories covering 139 
days, I found that Radio Marti repeated stories that were favorable to 
the Torriccelli bill 280 times, versus 70 times for stories that were 
unfavorable, and 20 times for stories that were neutral. 


Just in October of last year, stories about the first anniversary of 
the Torricelli Law sponsored by the Cuban American National Foundation, 
were aired 76 times in three days, or 25 times per day. Meanwhile, 
stories about the founding of a rival PAC group headed by Cuban exiles 
who favor negotiations with Cuba, were aired 28 times in four days, or 
7 times per day. I would like to make clear that if the slant were to 
take place in the opposite direction it also would have been improper. 


Through the use of journalistic judgment, Radio Marti has prevented an 
objective and balanced coverage of the Chairman of the Cuban American 
National Foundation. For example, Mr. Mas Canosa has not been 
subjected to the same incisive-~-and even aggressive--questioning as his 
political opponents in Radio Marti’s interview programs. Moreover, 
while Mr. Mas Canosa has been allowed to tell the Cuban audiance 
through one of our programs that he is an exemplary Christian, Radio 
Marti has failed to broadcast a series of articles that appeared in the 
American media in 1992 and 93 that were critical of hin. Sone 
unfavorable stories were even changed so that Mr. Mas Canosa would 
appear in a completely different light. 


Nonetheless, during the investigation that Radio Marti conducted on 
itself, management disclosed a policy stating that information 
“reasonably construed as negative, subjective commentary on any Cuban 
exile leader would not be aired because it would go against Radio 
Marti’s mission to promote democracy and freedom in Cuba." This is an 
example of a non-sequitur, invented after the fact, which contradicts 
the principles of freedom, democracy, and political accountability. 
This particular policy, by the way, does not appear yet in our 
editorial guidelines. | 


Politicization is also the outcome of arbitrariness in Radio Marti. 
Perhaps the most glaring example was the manner in which the Chairnan 
of the Advisory Board and the Acting Director of Radio Marti elininatead 
the Research Analysts from their role in programming. The duties of 
the Research Analysts were further restricted by the Acting Director 
of Radio Marti, thus limiting the use of a vital resource that holped 
ensure objectivity and balance in programming. 


To the extent that we allow such conditions to prevail we jeopardize 
the existence of the agency and our credibility, but above all we do 
a disservice to our audience to whom we owe objective, balanced, and 
accurate news and information that Radio Marti is capable of 
broadcasting. Thank you. 
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BY 


Attachment A. 


The following examples are taken from news stories and information aired by 
Radio Marti during recent months. 


Information distorted by Radio Marti resulting in omphasised aspocts that are 
unfavorable to Cuba or supportive of the political agenda: 


1. On Nov. 15, RM distorted the views of the President of the European 
Parliament on the US embargo. He had stated that the embargo is an 
obstacle to political evolution in Cuba, but the RM story showed instead 
that he was criticizing Fidel Castro. 


2. RM aired three stories on Nov. 19 quoting Assistant Secretary of State 
Alexander Watson on the favorable impact of the Torricelli Law. 
However, it omitted information about Congressman Bill Richardson’s 
strong criticism of the three Cuban-American House members for their 
opposition to NAFTA as a result of which he stated that he was going to 
vote to repudiate the Torricelli law. 


3. RM omitted a Miami Herald story on Nov. 16 outlining the conclusions of 
a report on Cuba’s future commissioned by the State Department. A press 
release from the study’s authors was also omitted. RM reported the 
story one week later based on a New York Times article on Nov. 21. RM’s 
story, however, omitted significant aspects of the article, such as that 
Cuba will not become democratic any time soon and the possibility that 
the regime might survive its present crisis. 


4. On two occasions RM omitted statements by the recently elected President 
of Chile Eduardo Frei regarding his opposition to the US embargo while 
it aired his support of human rights in Cuba. 


55 RM stories on Dec. 7 about a seminar in Havana attended by members of 
the European Parliament omitted the European members’ criticism of the 
US embargo while it aired their criticism of human rights conditions in 
Cuba. 


6. RM aired a story on Dec. 21 about the United Nations condemnation of 
human rights violations in Cuba. Despite mentioning a separate UN 
report outlining the lack of freedom in Cuba, RM omitted information 
from that report that stated that human rights conditions would improve 
if the US embargo were lifted. 


7. RM aired a story on Dec. 9 about Cuban women posing nude for a British 
almanac. At the end of its news story, RM stated that the Cuban regine 
had threatened to eliminate one of its mass organization,the Federacion 
de Mujeres Cubanas, because the latter had criticized the exploitation 
of the physical beauty of Cuban women. Such information was not in the 
wire, cannot be substantiated, and it is likely false. 


8. RM omitted wire services information on Dec. 13 about the Cuban regine’s 
criticism against Cuban exile organizations for politicizing the 
incident of a Cuban baby who dehydrated and died while escaping the 
island with her family on a raft. RM, however, aired the parents’ 
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remarks in Miami blaming Fidel Castro for their baby’s death. Cuban 
medial also attacked US immigration policy and blamed it for encouraging 
illegal voyages on account that it does not grant visas to all Cubans 
who wish to travel. Cuba’s attack on the US was based on disinformation 
regarding US immigration policy. RM should have responded to 
disinformation but did not. 


On Dec 1, RM aired Cuban-American Congressman Lincoln Diaz-Balart’s 
criticism of CARICOM’s alleged failure during one of its meetings to 
include denunciations of human rights conditions in Cuba, yet omitted 
CARICOM’s opposition to the congressman and the fact that his criticism 
drew jeers from CARICOM members. (CR 370-X) 


RM had aired stories highlighting the continuous defections of Cuban 
athletes in Puerto Rico during the Pan American Games 154 times in 
eleven days, an average of 14 times per day. Nonetheless, it slanted 
one of the few balanced stories carried by the wire services. 
Statements by Cuban athletes that chose to go back to Cuba as well as 
descriptions of the adverse conditions faced by the athletes--including 
airplanes urging them to defect--were omitted from that particular story 
while unfavorable remarks about he Cuban regime were stressed. 


A RM story on a United Nations’ Cuban resolution against the US embargo 
that the regime expected to win approval was downplayed by omitting a 
significant part of the story. RM cited the source as saying that the 
resolution carries no obligation on the part of General Assembly 
members, but omitted the second part that stated that such resolutions 
"constitute an indication of world consensus on specific issues," which 
indicated UN support against the embargo. 


RM aired the UN vote count in a concise two statements story, while the 
US response and defense of its policy was presented in a story three 
times longer. In the end, stories favorable of the UN resolution were 
aired 22 times over several days, while those that were unfavorable of 
the UN resolution were aired at least 39 times. Moreover, a CR story 
(no. 134-L) prepared by our correspondent in New York interviewed a 
foreign diplomat who was somewhat critical of the US embargo. The News 
Director ordered the CR’s removal saying that having been aired once had 
been enough.) 


A RM story emphasized two brief statements on prostitution in Cuban 
tourism from an otherwise favorable article about Cuba in The New York 
Times Magazine on Nov. 7. At the end of the story, RM distorted the 
author’s statement in a way that discredited Cuba’s Tropicana show and 
the regime itself. 


RM emphasized unfavorable conditions of the Cuban Armed Forces according 
to an interview on Oct. 25 of a Cuban pilot who defected to the United 
States. RM’s story, however, omitted an important detail, that 
according to the pilot a coup in Cuba was unlikely. One month later, 
two RM news stories based on the same interview omitted significant 
information: that despite discontent within the Armed Forces its members 
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do not seek to oust Castro, and that assassination plots against Castro 
are very difficult because no one except his bodyguards are allowed to 
carry weapons near hin. 


13a. On Jan 23, '94 significantly distorted the information from an EFE 
cable. RM attributed to Cuba’s Foreign Minister the risk of breaking 
down the peace process in Angola. The EFE cable stated that Cuba’s 
enemy, UNITA, was using the Cuban Foreign Minister’s faux pas to cause 
a rupture in the negotiations. According to EFE, UNITA‘s accusations 
led to an emergency meeting between the Cuban For. Min. and the UN 
mediator. However, RM stated that it was the Cuban For. Min. original 
statement (denied by him the next day) that led to the emergency 
meeting. 


News stories not conforming to the political agenda omitted by Radio Marti: 


14. A story on Nov. 18. about CIA-released documents describing the agency’s 
attempts to kill Castro. 


15. Following an initial story about the break-up of the most significant 
conservative Cuban political group in Miami, RM omitted five follow up 
stories including one that reported the political implications of such 
an incident. 


16. A news analysis on Dec. 6 in which Washington experts discussed the 


reasons behind Castro’s political longevity suggesting that he might 
still last. 


17. A story on Dec. 4 about exile leader Eloy Gutiérrez Menoyo being given 
an award for valor by the Miami Chapter of the ACLU for his courage to 
favor negotiations with the Cuban regime. 


18. A story on Dec. 4 about an interview with author Tom Miller who had just 
returned from Cuba and had spoken about the need to end the US embargo 
to avoid bloodshed. 


19. An opinion piece in the LA Times on Oct. 25 by US Retired Navy Rear 
Admiral Eugene Carroll that was critical of the US embargo. 


20. A story on Nov. 30 about moderate exile leaders who favor a dialogue 
with the Cuban regime and the end of the US embargo. 


21. An editorial in the Calgary Herald on Nov. 29 critical of the US 
embargo. (RM does not miss airing editorials or commentaries supportive 
of the US embargo) 


22. An editorial in the Irish Times on Oct. 22 critical of the US embargo. 
23. Criticism of US policy by:rock guitarist Carlos Santana on Nov. 10 for 
denying access to a Cuban band into the United States. (RM airs 


criticism of the Cuban regime by exile artists such as Celia Cruz and 
Gloria Estefan.) 
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24. A wire story on Nov. 21 about Argentinean soccer star Diego Maradona 
giving his shirt to Fidel Castro as a sign of support for Cuba. 


25. A story on Dec. 3 about Harry Belafonte and other notable American 
personalities who favor normalization of ties between Cuba and the 
United States. 


26. A story on Dec. 6 about other Hollywood personalities who had traveled 
to Cuba. 


27. Two stories on Dec. 5 & 7 about Argentinean rock star Fito Paez who went 
to Cuba to express his solidarity and attended a Rock Festival at the 
Plaza de la Revolucién. 


28. A story on Oct. 28. about the visit of the Portuguese Communist Party 
leader to Cuba and‘his statement of support for the regime. 


29. A story on Nov. 17 about the Chinese President’s remarks that linking 
politics and trade by the United States is a Cold War relic that should 
be discarded. 


30. A story on Nov. 17 about the US Catholic Bishops plans to increase 
charity aid to Cuba and other countries. 


31. A story on Dec. 10 informing that the World Trade Federation made a call 
to support Cuba. 


32. Wire services information on Nov. 2 about Cuba‘s accusations of 
Washington’s strong-arm tactics at the United Nations. . 


33. A story about the Cuban regime’s response on Nov. 24 to threats made by 
Alpha 66 (an exile military group) against tourists in Cuba, despite 
that RM aired the initial story about the groups’ threats. 


34. A story on Dec. 8 about a commercial accord between Cuba and Russia in 
whereby the latter provided Cuba with financial credits. 


35. A story on Dec. 3 about the opening of a Cuban plant that manufactures 
vaccines. (Stories criticizing Cuban vaccines have been aired.) 


36. A story on Nov. 17 describing foreign companies’ hope to strike it rich 
in Castro’s Cuba. 


37. A story on Nov. 29 about Cuba’s biotechnology industry and its future 
under Castro’s reforms. 


38. A story on Dec. 3 about how Cuba markets its sports expertise which was 
mildly favorable toward the regime. 
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39. A story on Nov. 29 about an agreement between Cuba and Pernod-Ricard SA 
in which the latter becomes the sole distributor of Havana Club Run. (RM 
has aired stories when the famed French cigar company, Davidoff, broke 
its contract with Cuba.) 


40. A story on Nov. 5 about a Miami-based financier who was afraid of 
publicity in a magazine due to its possible effects in a town where 
"lots of bombs go off." 


41. A story on Dec. 3 about the end of an international contest predicting 
Castro’s downfall due to lack of funds. 


Stories that favor the political agenda are often aired and repeated with 
greater frequency that those opposed to the agenda. An example: 


42. Stories about the first anniversary of the Torricelli Law sponsored by 
the Cuban-American National Foundation, including continuous coverage of 
Assistant Secretary Alexander Watson’s statement favoring the embargo, 
were aired 76 times in three days (Oct. 26-27-28), an average of 25 
times per day. Stories of a newly Democratic PAC headed by Cuban exiles 
who favor a dialogue with Cuba and created to rival the Cuban-American 
National Foundation were aired 28 times in four days, an average of 7 
times per day. 


Another habitual practice is airing one-sided programs that favor the 
political agenda. Some examples: 


43. RM’s program, Cuba en la noticia, on 11-19-93 (not included, although. 
the tape is available) dealt with the impact of the Torricelli Law on 
Cuba and with other aspects of the US embargo. There were no dissenting 
views expressed, largely because all participants favored the law. In 
addition, unsubstantiated statements were aired, such as that the three 
Cuban-American House members have enough political clout to prevent 
Congress from overturning the Torricelli Law, or that the law was 
responsible for forcing reforms in Cuba. 


Other political programs such as Un tema y dos opiniones, Las noticias 
como son, or Mesa Redonda are often one-sided, too. It is not so much 
that these programs will not allow a point of view that might agree with 
the Cuban regime’s viewpoint, but that they do not present views to 
counter the Castro bashing, or balanced and carefully analyzed views. 


Yet another practice is to air unconfirmed stories that are unfavorable of 
the regime, some of which actually misinform the audience. Some examples: 


44. RM aired a story on Jan. 11, ‘94 stating that an exile medical group was 
able to successfully diagnose an eye epidemic in Cuba. The group 
alleged that world experts who had traveled to the island to study the 
Gisease had not been allowed freedom to undertake their research. The 
exile group came up with a diagnosis that was different from what others 
have been suggesting, adding that the disease has reached epidemic 
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proportions despite claims by the regime that the disease has been 
contained. The group based its investigation on people who had recently 
arrived into the United States in rafts. The study itself is open to 
serious questions that no one at RM cared to investigate, such as 
whether a group made up of rafters are scientifically representative of 
the population, or whether their ordeals could have contributed to what 
the medical group observed; or how is it possible for scientists to be 
able to provide a clear diagnosis without visiting the island. Also, 
there have been no reports in the Western press about complaints from 
world scientists about their investigations in Cuba. Moreover, parts of 
the report issued by the exile medical group is noticeably politicized. 


In an interview with Research Analysts at Radio Marti, a Cuban 
ophthalmologist visiting the United States who can hardly be 
characterized as a Castro sympathizer stated that world experts were 
given hundreds of patients to examine and were able to travel freely 
around the island. In addition, he explained why it is probable that 
the medical exile group’s diagnosis is erroneous. 


A RM story on Jan. 6, ‘94 states that threats by an exile military group 
against tourists in Cuba have resulted in reductions in Canadian tourist 
reservations. Nonetheless, the story was not substantiated. Its source 
was an article in a Miami newspaper citing the opinion of an anti-Castro 
agitator-free lance journalist in Canada who did not provide any 
evidence. 


On Aug. 31, the News Director personally wrote a story about TV Marti’s 
sudden change of signal toward Cuba in an attempt to catch the regime 
off-guard. The story states that the change did: catch the regime by 
surprise, although there was no way of knowing the regime’s reaction at 
the time. A story in El Nuevo Herald on Sept. 1 quoted Director 
Bonachea saying that in the next few days it would be known whether the 
change of signals was successful or not. Yet, RM’s story, which ran the 
day before without a source stated that the transmission of the new 
signal “had been successful." The News Director himself ordered that 
the story be repeated throughout the day. 


On Sept. 1, the News Director again wrote a rather favorable story taken 
from a Miami newspaper whose journalist--a contracted employee of Radio 
Marti (conflict of interest?)--had prepared based on an interview of 
RM’s director. The RM story praised itself stating that Director 
Bonachea highlighted Radio Marti’s “impartiality, balance, and 
objectivity," as well as that no exile group exercised control over 
programming. 


A RM story on Oct. 20 mis-stated US policy when it included property 
that belonged to Cuban exiles in the US "buyer beware" policy. The 
"buyer beware" warning applies only to property belonging to those who 
were American citizens at the time the property was seized by the Cuban 
regime. (We literally copied the information from the news wire without 
verifying the information with the State Dept.) 
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Twice, on Oct. 31 and Dec. 15, RM reported that Cuban reforms entail the 
devaluation of the Cuban peso when in reality the regime was seeking to 
reevaluate it or increase its worth. (News of the peso’s devaluation 
would either have frightened the population through misinformation or 
would have been perceived by people in Cuba as sheer non-sense or 
outright disinformation by RM.) 3 


RM informed on Nov. 2 that the Bolivian President had met in Washington 
with Cuban-American House members Ileana Ros and Lincoln Diaz-Balart to 
discuss human rights conditions in Cuba on the basis of a an old story. 
The meeting actually had taken place two months earlier but RM failed to 
verify the date. 


RM did not clarify whether the six Cubans that allegedly wanted to 
murder Ross Perot were from the island or exiles. The story on Nov. 8 
may have given the impression that the Cuban regime might have 
instigated the plot. 


On Jan. 5, ‘94 RM aired a story on the basis of another in El] Nuevo 
Herald that stated that Cuba was selling its industries to foreign 
investors, unaware that Cuba had begun this practice in the summer of 
‘93. Radio Marti Director understood that the regime was selling 100% 
of ownership of Cuba’s main industries, and despite questioning by two 
members from the Research Dept. he requested extensive coverage of the 
story in its programming. Meanwhile, the initial RM story had been 
eliminated because of its supposed alarmist tone and substituted for 
another that presented as a new story something that has been taking 
place for months. 
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Attachment E. 


The following are examples that reveal the subtle and not so subtle influence 
af Jorge Mas Canosa within Radio Marti. 


(Excerpt from a Memo to Dr. Duffey) 


Jorge Mas’ undue influence in Radio Marti stems from his dual position as 
Chairman of the Advisory Board and head of a partisan movement that is 
actively seeking a political and economic role in a post-Castro Cuba. Since 
Mr. Tony Navarro had argued during the first open hearing of the Advisory 
Panel on RM that some.commentators had been barred from the air on a regular 
basis because they led partisan political movements related to Cuba, it is 
only logical that the Chairman of the Advisory Board to Radio Marti who heads 
a politically partisan lobby group should also be excluded from his position 
as Chairman. 


Most of the examples of Mr. Mas’ undue influence presented here were not 
gathered by me personally but were provided by colleagues from the 
Departments of News, Programs, and Research. 


The Cuban American National Foundation (CANF) has a well organized Public 
Relations operation that is able to generate innumerable stories related to 
Cuba. CANF officials believe--as stated recently by CANF’s president in The 
‘Miami Herald--that if they generate 80% of news stories about Cuba, they 
should occupy that same percentage of Radio Marti’s air space. Regarding 
anything that comes out of CANF as newsworthy, former OCB Director Tony 
Navarro had stated numerous times--including during the first open hearing of 
the RM Advisory Panel--that as long as CANF and Mr. Mas make news Radio Marti 
will air them. Thus, for example, on one occasion Mr. Mas announced a trip 
to Venezuela (something trivial for our audience), CANF released the 
information and Radio Marti broadcast it. This places RM as a mere recipient 
and conveyor of news stories that can be manipulated by the most powerful 
instead of a diligent. news operation that seeks the information, confirms it, 
and seeks other views, too. 


There have been quite obvious examples of Mr. Mas‘’s display of his influence 
within RM. 


Perhaps the most telling, since April 1992, Mr. Mas Canosa had advocated 
the research analysts’ removal during Advisory Board meetings; this, 
despite the fact that during a congressional testimony in 1984 he had 
said that he would not attempt to micromanage Radio Marti which is 
illegal since he is not a government official. In December 1992, Dr. 
Bonachea removed the research analysts from the air despite the fact 
that he himself had praised and initiated that function, and despite 
that previous VOA Director Chase Untermeyer had approved the analysts’ 
role in programming. 
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Former OCB Director Tony Navarro, appointed to that position by mr. 
Jorge Mas, named the present News Director to his position fifteen hours 
before President Clinton was sworn in, despite the fact that he does not 
meet the qualifications for the position, including the fact that he is 
{lliterate in English. The staff within Radio Mart{ is aware that the 
News Director remains in his position because of Mr. Mas’ continued 
support. 


A former Radio Mart{ employee now with VOA, Enrique Duran, and a present 
Radio Marti staff member whose name should be kept in strict confidence, 
I believe might be willing to provide testimony of habitual phone 
conversations between Mr. Mas and the News Director about Cuba-related 
Stories. As I recall, in one instance CANF officers in Miami called the 
News Department to complain about Radio Marti’s limited coverage of 
Jorge Mas’ presence at the signing of the Angolan peace accords in 
Portugal. Immediately, the News Department located Mr. Mas and 
interviewed him at length. 


Mr. Mas receives confidential, intelligence information on Cuba from the 
U.S. Government--on account of his role as Chairman of the Advisory 
Board--while he has his own private broadcasting system to Cuba. The 
opportunity is there for Mr. Mas to divert intelligence information for 
his own partisan use through his station and to be used by his political 
movement. This situation does not only represent a conflict of 
interest, but might lead to potential misuse of classified government 
information. 


While other exile personalities are sought by Radio Marti primarily to 
criticize Cuban policy, Mr. Mas uses his appearances to present his policies 
regarding the future of Cuba--his political platform--and his views about 
himself as an individual, and to criticize Cuban policy in ways that he turns 
into self-serving propaganda ploys. 


For example: 


When Cuba hinted that it was ready to normalize relations with the 
United States, Washington’s initial response did not come from the White 
House or the State Department but from a press release from the Cuban 
American National Foundation outlining the requirements for 
normalization that was sent immediately to RM. RM did not bother to 
call first the White House or the State Dept. and on 6-16-93 aired the 
press release (Attached). (Needless to say, in this way both the Cuban 
people and the Cuban Government are being told discretely that US policy 
toward Cuba is in the hands of Mr. Mas and CANF.) 


On another occasion, calls were orchestrated from dissidents on the 
island who are Mr. Mas’ followers and who had been contacted from Miani 
to provide statements in defense of Mr. Mas from attacks by the Cuban 
Government. These calls were provided to and aired by Radio Marti’s 
News Department, along with Mr. Mas’s own statement congratulating his 
supporters, between 3am and 5am, when there are no_ supervisors 
(Attached). 
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In mid- 1993, Mr. Mas used a scheme by which he supposedly called and 
spoke with Cuba’s Politburo member in charge of economics challenging 
him to defect to the opposition. When he was interviewed by Radio 
Marti, Mr. Mas used the opportunity to praise his exploit and then went 
on to describe what he would do in a future Cuba, something that was 
unrelated to the story. The story was aired in an uncritical fashion. 
No one knows if the call took place or if, indeed, the other person was 
whom Mr. Mas claimed. Also, Mr. Mas’ description of his call to the 
Cuban official on Radio Marti was done with such sarcasm that it could 
not have possibly been taken seriously, in which case the story lacked 
legitimate value. 


In June, 1993 Radio Marti interviewed Mr. Mas regarding a document that 
according to CANF was prepared by the Cuban Council of Ministers and 
smuggled out of the country, which supposedly called for the collapse of 
the Cuban economy by July 1993. Despite the fact that there was no 
certainty about the document’s authenticity and internal critical 
observations were made about it, Mr. Mas was allowed to divulge the 
content of the document in an uncritical fashion. One likely result, if 
not one of the objectives, was to seek to create panic within the 
population. 


On two other occasions Mr. Mas "was asked" to participate in programs 
whose sole purpose was to present him in a favorable light, one 
portraying Mr. Mas as an exemplary Christian and the other one which 
allowed him to discuss himself, his political views, his strengths, etc. 
Exile political leaders are routinely excluded from these programs 
because their presence tends to distort the nature of the programs. 


Examples of how coverage of Mr. Mas in the media has been handled by RH 
(compiled from previous attachments): 


An article in The Washington Post, on 3-10-92, which made critical 
remarks about Jorge Mas was completely distorted. Only favorable 
aspects about Mr. Mas were reported (Attached). 


An article in the Miami Herald by Tom Fielder on 4-26-91 revealing the 
political genius in Jorge Mas (not in a favorable manner, but suggesting 
a conniving individual who used democrats to manipulate the President of 
the US) was distorted by RM (CR-102 on 4-27-92) by omitting the 
unfavorable aspect of the article. Instead, the story was used as an 
opportunity to interview Jorge Mas. 


News story about an article in The New Yorker, on 4-27-92 was omitted. 
Although thé story dealt in part with Jorge Mas in not so favorable 
terms, RM aired the part that dealt with the Cuban missile crisis. 


An article in US News & World Report on 5-4-92, p. 42 speaking in not so 


favorable terms about how Jorge Mas shapes US Foreign Policy toward Cuba 
was omitted. 
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Three stories were prepared by Cuban Desk on a Miami Herald article on 
10-11-92 dealing fith Jorge Mas highlighting both favorable and 
unfavorable aspects. The News Director rejected them before they were 
aired stating that Dr. Bonachea had decided that since it dealt with 
conflicts in the exile community it had no bearing on Cuba. Also, no 
stories were filed on the PBS documentary on 10-14-92, or the 60 Minutes 
Program on 10-19-92 on Jorge Mas Canosa. 
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Document 8g: Kristin Juffer, Director of Audience Research, Office of ‘Cuba Broadcasting, 
Affidavits for the USIA Office of Inspector General, November 3 and December 13, 1994. 


Skewed news coverage of Jorge Mas and the Cuban American National Foundation was one 
among many issues that aroused the ire of Radio Marti’s professional staff. Another prevalent 
problem, according to Kristin Juffer, the Office of Cuba Broadcasting (OCB) director of audience 
research, was the preparation and dissemination of faulty data on listening and viewing rates of 
Radio and TV Marti within Cuba. 

Juffer described her frustrations over the issue in affidavits for the USIA inspector general. 
She first detailed the sophisticated audience measurement programs she had developed for U.S. 
Cuba broadcasting. Juffer had created “a state-of-the-art full service audience research unit, 
comparable to commercial market research firms,” which conducted “more than 90 focus groups 
evaluating over 300 Radio and TV Marti programs with more that 2000 Cuban travelers” and “11 
surveys, eight of which were Cuban audience surveys and three signal strength surveys.” 
(Document 8g) 

Juffer’s research operation was sometimes supplanted with other methods that overestimated 
reception rates. The controversy, she reported, had flared during TV Marti’s 90-day test run in 
1990, when researcher Tony Rivera — whom Juffer described as Mas’ “Right Hand Man” — 
produced survey data of Cuban reception that Juffer considered “so flawed as to render the data to 
be meaningless.” 

That incident was only the beginning. In late 1991 and early 1992, when Juffer’s office 
completed surveys which indicated “that TV Marti had virtually no viewership and Radio Marti’s 
listenership was declining,’ OCB management took steps to suppress the findings. Director 
Rolando Bonachea “instructed that the information from the surveys not be reported, printed or 
distributed to anyone inside or outside of USIA,” according to Juffer. In October 1992, Bonachea 
transferred Juffer to USIA’s Office of Research. 

“T believe I was removed from my position so that Rivera could once again control and ‘cook’ 
the Cuban audience data, and once again mislead Congress,” Juffer told the Office of Inspector 
General. In 1994, she discovered that her computer files on audience research had been deleted by 
an unknown individual. “More than one hundred files and directories related to the previous Cuban 
surveys were removed,” she reported in her affidavit. “I believe the reasons that the files were 
destroyed and my computers sabotaged was an attempt to insure that the research data no longer 
existed and therefore would not raise questions concerning the effectiveness of TV/Radio Marti.” 

Juffer was ousted and there were no reprisals for the cover-up. Objectively compiled data on 
Cuban reception of Radio and TV Marti might indeed have effected congressional views about the 
cost effectiveness of the stations, had that information not been first suppressed and then erased 
from existence. 
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S, Kristin A. Juf€er, heing duly sworn, hereby make the following 

| etatement to John Sinclair and James Roberts who have identified 
thensalvee to me as Special Agents with the offica of Inspector 
General (OIG), U.S. Information Agency (USIA). 


I have boen advised that the investigation concerns possible 
violations of the Inspector General Act of 1978, specifically 
possible reprisal actions and retaliation against individuale 
working in the Office of Cuba Broadcasting (OCB) who reported 
alleged mismanagement and abuse of authority. 


I have been requested to provide information which I believe is 
directly related to this allegation and any other facts which I 
befieve may be pertinent in resolving the allegation. 


Mr. Sinclair has asked that I provide a brief description of ny 
educational background and work experience. I have more than 16 
years’ experience in conducting international and cross-cultural 
media, public opinion, and psychological research. I was trained 

at Radio Free Burope/Radio Liberty’s audience research unit to 
conduct surveys in closed communist societies, and haye_ conducted ih ete 
extensive commercial television and radio research ‘with a market 7 
research firm with olients in over 100 highly competitive Ea 
commercial radio and television markets, including ABC Network 
Nawe, Disney, Lorimar and Buena Vista Pictures. I have earned a 
Ph.D. in‘Education from The Univarsity of Iowa, specializing in the 
aeVelopment of highly reliable cross-cultural, psychological 
measurement, and was professionally employed with Iowa Testing 
Program (a subsidiary of the American College Testing Program ~ 

ACT) to develop highly rigorous statistical measurements. for 
Hispanics. My undergraduate degree is in Spanish and Latin 
American Studies, and I have taken two intensive courses on Cuban 
history, government and culture, participated in daily news 
editorial meetings discussing the latest developments in Cuban 
affaire for approximately 4 years, and have monitored the Cuban 
television and radio programming environment for 7 years, I taught 
Spanish for 9 years, and have worked cross<culturally, working 
daily with Hispanics for 14 years. 


I have worked for tha Office of Cuba Broadcasting in Radio Martl 
since July 1986. My first position was a Research Methodology 
Specialist and I became the Director of the Office of Audience 
Research for OCB beginning June 1988 until the present. 


Since I began working in the Office of Audience Research, I have 
successfully conducted and supervised more than 90 focus groups 
evaluating over 300 Radio and TV Marti programs with more than 2000 
Cuban travellers and conducted 11 surveys, eight -of which were 
Cuban audience surveys and three signal strength surveys. I “fy 
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4 developed the OCB Office of Audience Research “from scratch" into 
a atate-of-tha—art full service audience research unit, comparable 
to commercial market research firms, and recognized by Rolando 
Bonachea, Director, Radio Marti and Deputy Director of OCB and 
elements of USIA as being among the most, if not the most, up-to- 
date and sophiaticated audience research capability in U.S. 
government broadcasting in 1992. 


Tne full-service audience research office and the state-of-the-art 
computerized audience research capabilities I‘ had developed for 
both TV and Radio Marti, aa well as USIA, were often showcased by 
Anthony Navarro, previous Director of OCB, and Bonachaa during 
special briefings for Congressional staff, top USIA management, 
press and the Presidential Advisory Board. OCB management 
regularly requested that I prepare quick turnaround reports and 
analyses on the Cuban curvey data and they had previously regularly 
distributed my office's reports and survey results to the Director 
of USIA, USIA Public Liaison, USIA Congressional Liaison, Director 
of VOA and his staff, and the Presidential Advisory Board, who in 
turn released the results to the press, Congress, the White Houge, 
and the public. OCB Director Navarro and Deputy Director Bonachea 
frequently and publicly expressed confidence in the research 
results produced by my office. Throughout my tenure with Radio 
Marti, I have received three "Highly Successful" and four 
"Outstanding" performance ratings. I have also received a Superior 
Accomplishment Award for my contributions to Radio Marti. 


I believe that retaliation has been and continues to be taken 
against me ag the Director of the Office of Audience Research for 
the Office of Cuba Broadcasting for having done my job. 


Specifically, in December 1991 and April 1992, my office produced 
two Cuban audience surveys (conducted September. ~ December 1991, 
and February - April 1992) which indicated that TV Marti had 
virtually no viewership and Radio Marti‘s listenership was 
declining. A series of events then ensued which I believe were 
directly related to having furnished the survey information to 
senior officials in Radio Marti and the Office of Cuba 
Broadcasting. 


I believe that the retaliation was a direct response for having 
provided audience research data showing declining audiences for 
Radio Marti and non-existent audiences for TV Marti to OCB’s senior 
jaanagement. Until this point there had never been any question 
about reasearch data or the research reports by Navarro or Bonachea. 
At this point, however I began to receive numerous questions about 
the surveys and heard numerous excuses about the data. To my 
surprise, Bonachea then instructed that the information from the 
surveys not be reported, printed or distributed to anyone inside WZ 
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Ay outside of USIA. This was the first time in almost five years of 
research work that there had been a reluctance to accept the 


results of the surveys. 


These were the first two survey data sets that Bonachea was Clearly 
concerned with and later directed me not to use the data. They. 
ware not, however, the only audience survey results that had been 
obtained which were not issued. Ouring this same period of time 
two previous audience survey reports had been completed and were 
ready to be distributed. Bonachea indicated that he wanted a 
written explanation as to why the audience surveys Were showing a 
daciine in audience listenership. At Bonachea’s instruction these 
two reports were not to be released. As a result of these 
decisions by Bonachea, the surveys which were done in 1990 and 
early 1991 were not released until approximately October 1992 and 
the audience survay work completed in late 1991 and early 1992 was 
not reported until December 1993. These surveys reflected that the 
audience listenership for Radio Marti declined from 95% to 78%, 75% 
and 71% respectively and TV Marti’s audience was no more than two 
percent. I only became aware in October 1994 that the December 
1993 report was written. In addition, two acheduled follow-up 
audience surveys (August 1992 and October 1993) Were never 


conducted. 


These surveys have, to my knowledge, been withheld for the past two 
and a half years and OCB management, I believe, has taken steps to 
conceal the results of the surveys. In addition, I was removed as 
Director of Audience Research. 


On June 22, 1992, I provided Bonachea a memorandum concerning 5 
members of the TV Marti staff who had travelled to Miami to attend 
and observe several nights of focus group exercises, audience 
testing 11 TV Marti shows. Some of the TV Marti staff did not 
attend as much as ten hours of the focus group exercises and 
therefore ware not present to learn important data and audience 
reactions concerning the TV Marti programs they were responsible 
for producing. I brought this to Bonachea’s attention hecause I 
thought he might consider this wasteful. To my utter surprise, 
Bonachea personally attacked me, in writing, and accused me of 
“pdisoning" the relationship with TV Marti’s staff. 


Bonachea wrote another memo to me dated July 16, 1992, less than 4 
month later, directing that “effective immediately and until 
further notice" I present for his review in draft form ali written 
official correspondence that I proposed to sand to any party, 
either within or outside of the United States Information Agency. 
This memo I believe was a result of the fact that some Cuban 
audience research data, in the form of & graph, Which Bonachea had 
suppressed for several months, had come to the attention of the- 
USIA Director on Suly 13, 1992. The reason that I etate this ao 
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ay because Bonachea called me to an unscheduled meeting’on July 13, 

and although he recognized that I had not provided the information, 
he wae clearly highly agitated and upset that the Director’s office 
had received a copy of the graph showing tha declining audienca 
survey information. Near the end of this neating, Bonachea angrily 
lert the roon, directing the Deputy Director, Radio Marti, Bruce 
Sherman to “finish up with her" and then to come to his office to 
talk about tthow to deal with Audience Research." Then, I was 
suddenly advised that Sonachea had etated there were budgetary 
problems that precluded issuing a contract to write a survey 
report. At the time, however, I was under the impression that 
there were several million dollars in carry over funds for FY92 for 
Radio and TV Marti. 


On or about August 20, 1992, only a few days after Bonachea telling 
me that there was no money available in the budget to conduct the 
next Cuban audience survey, Sherman advised me that Bonachea had 
directed that I conduct a Miami Radio Signal Strangth Survey to 
measure the effectiveness of private Miami stations broadcasting 
into Cuba. I have heard that Jorge Mas Canosa, Director, Advisory 
Connission on TV and Radio Marti has a financial interest in two 
Miami stations, WAQI and WQBA, both of which .were in the study. 
Sherman advised me on almost a daily basis for more than two nonths 
between August and October 1992, that the Miami radio station 
eignal strength survey was my "highest priority" and that there was 
funding available for the survey. | 


I prepared for the study and drafted the contract but to ny 
surprise, I again received a memo from Bonachea, dated October 21, 
1992 directing that I have no oral or written contact with anyone. 
This was a direct result of my having inquired about the 
preparations of the signal ctrength survey in an attempt to 
expedite the study since it was my highest prionity. 


On October 22, 1992 Bonachea completely surprised me when he told 
me that he had reorganized the office of Audience Research and 
transferred me to the USIA Office of Research to continue my work 
on the Cuban surveys. 


On that very same day, Bonachea called ne into his office and gave 
me my 1991-92 performance evaluation which contained false and 
misleading statements that did not accurately raflect ny 
performance or contribution as Director of the Audience Research 
program at OCB. I subsequently appealed the rating through USIA‘S 
Administrative Grievance procedure which resulted in the evaluation 
being rewritten with the false and misleading language removed and 
the rating of "Highly Successful" remained the ff 
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(>, was told and was under the impression that the entire Cuban 
audience survey program had been transferred to USIA Research. 
Later, to my surprise, I learned that OCB, specifically Bonachea, 
etill maintained control of both funding and the procurement 
process for the Cuban audience surveys. 


During my 16 month assignment in USIA Research, it was never clear 
what my status was because I never received an official paraonnel 
action statamant. In addition, from the very beginning, there was 
conflicting information. The October 21, 1992 MOU indicated that 
I was detailed; however, Bonachea’s October 22 nemo reflected that 
I had been transferred. At various times throughout my tenure in 
USIA Research, the Deputy Director, USIA Research, Steva Shaffar, 
told ma that my position was in the process of beitig permanently 
transferred from OCB to USIA Research. This turned out to be 
totally false. 


I was Later informed that Sherman told Scott Michael to remain in 
OCR. He was also advised by Sherman that I was being sent to USIA 
Research to "get rid of me". I also heard that Sherman told 
Michael that “the Cuba surveys would be back in OCB" after a year. 
Although X discounted MWichael’s information, stating that I 
believed that this was a good faith effort to get the surveys done 
at USYA Research, as it turned out, Michael's information was 


right. 


Michael also told me that Bonachea had told him that Lf ha atayod 
dn OCB and cooperated fully, he would be named supervisor of the 
new unit, promoted to a GS-13, and regain control of the surveys, 
as well as the focus groups. In fact, Michael was promoted and 
made supervisor. 


I believe that it was Bonachea’s intent to never allow any Cuba 
audience survey to be completed. Some of the data was released 
only because the Joint House Committee was reviewing Radio and TV 
Marti’s budget and was withholding more than 37 million dollars of 
Congressional funding. On or about October 17, 1993 the Committee 
diracted that an Advisory. Panel be formed to study TV and Radio 
Marti’s viability and effectiveness, which necessitated new and 
current survey data. However, in spite of this critical need for 
reliable data on TV and Radio Marti’s performance, on October 18, 
I was told by Deputy Director USIA Research Steve Shaffer to 
relanase the contractors from their obligations to conduct the 


On or about October 21, after the Advisory Panel had been formed, 
Bon&chea then released the survey funds. However, by that time, 
the ongoing survey effort had effectively been cancelled. On 
October 18, Shaffer and Director of USIA Research Ann Pincus “Chey 
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e that I, as the Cuba survey expert, and the Cuba surveys were 
ing returned to OCB bhacause the Cuba surveys were “too much 


troubla. " 


Pincus later advised me that she had reconsidered and was going to 
take a 30 day trial period beginning October 20, in which she would 
evaluate my performance on international media research and decide 
whether I would be permanently transferred to USIA Research and not 
return to OCB. Over the next 30 days, in conjunction with my 
supervisor, I established research goale and exceeded them. In 
addition, dle to a special request from Pincus and Shaffer, I 
prepared a 27 page chronology surrounding the Cuban audience 


aurvey. 


However, on November 24, 1993, at the end of the 30 days, Pincus 
informed me that although she had not reviewed my international 
media research work, she had decided to return me to OCB. Further, 
Pincus and Shaffer stated that they expected OCB to transfor @ clot 
to USIA Research to do the Cuba work but I would not be eligible to 
apply because as a schedule B Excepted Service employee, I was 
excluded from competing for USIA competitive service status 


positions. 


six months later, on or about April 5, 1994, I learned that Pincus 
and Bonachea had signed an agreement on November 12, 1993, that 
regardless of my performance, fi would be transferred back to OCB by 
April 1, 1994. Beginning with tha November 24, 1993 discuasion 
with Pincus, she told me that I would be subjected to an upcoming 
agency RIF, stating that “this is not good news for you Kris.“ 
Pincus also stated that I seek employment outside USIA. 


On or about January 21, 1994, when I went to use my 486 computer in 
USIA Research, I discovered that all the files pertaining to the 
1993 Cuban audience survey project were gone. On February 17, 
1994, I discovered that an unknown individual had entered my office 
and sabotdged a second computer. More than one hundred files and 
directories related to the previous Cuban surveye were ramoved. 
Aliso removed were meeting-notes and daily chronologies concerning 
the management of the Cuban surveys and contracting projects. USIA 
security investigated and determined that the deletion was “no 
nccident'' and the files could only have heen = deleted 
“purposefully. " I believe the reasons that the files ware 
destroyed and my computers sabotaged was an attempt to ensure that 
the research data no longer existed and therefore would not raise 
questions concerning the effectiveness of TV/Radio Marti. 


On or about February 15, 1994, Bruce Boyd, OCB, stated that I wae 


the only one in my job series and that I had no bump or retreat 
rights, and could expect to he RIF‘d. Although I hired my =) 
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énto OCB in the GS-0101, Social Scientist Analyst series, when the 
OCB RIF register was issued, I round that OCB had reclassified my 
staff to the G6-1001, General Information series. However, OCB 
did not reclassify me. I believe OCB management did thie to ensure 
that I would be RIF’d. On March 29, 1994, USIA issued new RIF 
rules eliminating bump and retreat rights for excepted service 
employees. On March 30, 1994, Richard Lobo, Director of OCB, 
notified me by mamo that my position in OCB will he abolished. 
Lobo's mamo also stated that I would be separated sometime after 
the beginning of FY95. On May 5, 1994, Lobo came to my office in 
person to remind me that I was going to be RIF’d and I should be 
looking for a job outside the agency. On May 17, 1994, Lobo sent 
me another memo reminding ma of his plan to eliminate my job when 
f return from my detailed assignment and directitig me to find 


another ‘job. 


In closing I would like to state that the representations made by 
Honachea and Lobo about raducing mid lavel management positions in 
OCB to meet government objectives to streamline are deceivingly 
ladking in what actually is going to occur. I am the only manager 
and woman who is actually identified for involuntary separation in 
OCB. Other personnel are retiring or accepting buyouts. I am 
astonished to find that in a time when affirmative action ia being 
enphasized and actually taking place in the federal government that 
Bonachea and Lobo have decided to remove one of the few women 
managers in OCB. 


I do not have any additional information to provida at this time 
concerning thie matter. I have read the foregoing statement 
consisting of 7 pages and swear/affirm that it is true and correct 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. I have initialled all 
corrections and changes and have initialled the pages. 


I made this statement freely and voluntarily and wighgut threats or 
promises of remuneration having been made to me. | 


(SIGNATURE OF AF 


Subscribed and sworn to me thia 3 day of November 1994, 
at Washington D.C. 


L. 4’ 


(SPECIAL KGENT) 


Ye 
API AL PES 


(WITNESS) 


/ 
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DR. KRISTIN A. JUFFER 
AMENDMENT 1 TO AFFIDAVIT 


December 18, 1994 


1. Although, to my knowledge, all Research Analysts at USIA 
Research have received their 1993-94 Performance Evaluations and 
any resultant step increases or performance awards, I have not 
received ny evaluation covering my performance July 1, 1993 - March 
31, 1994, in spite of the fact that ny detail ended at USIA 
Research more than 8 months ago on March 31, 1994, and in spite of 
the fact that the 1993-94 evaluation period ended on June 30, 1994, 
more than 5 months ago, and not withstanding the fact that I have 
taken all appropriate steps regarding the evaluation procedure. 


As a result of the lack of a performance appraisal, I have 
consequently been denied a scheduled biannual step salary increase, 
and have not received a performance award, although both were 
awarded to USIA employees in October 1994. USIA‘'s management's 
failure to provide me a 1993-94 performance appraisal also 
negatively impacts my RIF status by lowering my overall average, 
(missing ratings are computed as only "Fully Successful") thereby 
lowering my ranking on the RIF register. I believe this is further 
evidence of reprisal and retaliation for my having reported waste, 
abuse and mismanagement to the Office of the Inspector General. 


Although I repeatedly requested a copy of my revised performance 
criteria from USIA Research's management at least four times in 
August, October, November 1993, and January 1994 (particularly 
since my work situation and job focus significantly changed in 
October 1993), my performance criteria and standards were not 
finalized, approved by the Research management, or shown to me 50 
I could sign them until mid January 1994. This was more than 6 
months late in the Performance Appraisal cycle, and only 10 weeks 
before the end of my detail on March 31, 1994. This left me 
working without knowledge of my performance evaluation standards or 
criteria for all but 10 weeks of the evaluation pericd. | 


During the previous 1992-93 evaluation period at USIA Research, 
management again did not provide me any performance criteria or 
standards at all until after the evaluation period had ended, in 
spite of the fact that I had repeatedly asked them to establish 
criteria approximately a dozen times over the nine months I had 
been detailed to USIA Research. USIA Research's management ~~ 
Demitz and Shaffer -- gave me an unjustified lowered rating, which 
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I successfully appealed, and it was corrected to “Highly 


Successful." 
I believe this treatment is a result of ny reporting bina abuse 
to the OIG, and that I am being retaliated against. 


More than 8 months ago, when my detail to USIA Research ended on 
March 31, 1994, I spoke with my supervisor, David Gibson, about 
receiving my Performance Evaluation for the July 1, 1993 - March 
31, 1994 time period. At that time he indicated that Steve Shaffer 
had directed him to hold off writing my PAR until the end of ny 
evaluation period, after June 30, 1994. 


On or about June 22, 1994, I personally handed Gibson a_12 page 
summary of my accomplishments during the evaluation time period 
with back up documentation (See Attachment A). Gibson assured me 
he would write my evaluation. About a month later, after not 
hearing from him, I called to inquire regarding the status of ny 
PAR, and on July 20, 1994 he sent me a “draft" of the PAR language 
for me to review (see Attachment B) 


I was shocked to read what Gibson had written, since it was 
diametrically different in tone and content from what he had 
written regarding my performance on January 21, 1994 for a job 
recommendation at the Department of Education (Attachment C) in 
which he stated: “Dr. Juffer has impressed me with her ability to 
write clear, sensible conclusions from complex qualitative data. 
She is expert with automated focus-group methods, and handles 
quantitative survey data skillfully. In her present assignment she 
has ably handled projects from the Baltic States, Latin America 
and North Africa." He evaluated ny “ability to analyze, assess and 
interpret data, trends and issues resulting in written and oral 
reports and other documents" as “Outstanding. * 


Several days later, on or about July 22, I called Gibson back, 
expressed my shock and dismay about what he had written, and 
informed him that the PAR included many inaccurate and falsely 
prejudicial and misleading statements and discrepancies. I also 
told him that I had in ny possession documentation, including all 
of his and Shaffer's edited drafts of my papers, which clearly 
demonstrated that his negative statements were false and 
inaccurate. In reaction, Gibson apologized, saying that “this was 
his first time through this drill" and that he would review and 
revise my PAR. 


After I pressed him on the issues of the alleged “data 
discrepancies" in the tables, reminding him that I had kept copies 
of his and Shaffer's edits and there was no evidence of such, he 
admitted that he thought he may be wrong on that one. After I told 
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him that I knew of no “clash" of language, he provided no back up 
or support as why he had said that. I also told him that I was 
very concerned about the tone and focus of his overall comments 
focusing on the negative obstacles instead of how I overcame the 
obstacles to achieve all ny goals. Gibson said in response that he 
would rework it. I then asked him to send me a copy of the revised 
PAR, however, he did not send it. 


At the time, I understood that the other USIA Research Analysts 
also had their PARs greatly delayed. However, I also understand 
that as of approximately the first week in October 1994, they had 
all received their evaluations in time to receive their annual step 
increases and performance awards. However, I did not receive my 
evaluation, and consequently have been denied my biannual step 
increase and any resultant performance award. 


I believe this is further retaliation for having reported waste and 
abuse and mismanagement with the Office of Inspector General. 


* * x & 


Zs On the afternoon of December 6, 1994, Ann Pincus, Director of 
USIA Research, called me at my office at the Center for Strategic 
and International Studies, to ask me a series of questions about 
conducting, the Cuban surveys, how I had handled then, asking ny 
advice and guidance, thereby recognizing my unique expertise in 
Cuba surveying. At that time she indicated that USIA Research 
remained responsible for conducting the Cuban surveys. 


Pincus also asked a series of questions about Tony Rivera's role in 
Marti audience research. In response to her questions, I informed 
her that Rivera had previously the Branch Chief of the Radio Marti 
Miami Research Office (not part of Audience Research), and I 
understood he had recently been given a new title of “Director of 
Field Services" during the last months. 


More importantly, Rivera is generally regarded by many at Radio 
Marti, as Jorge Mas Canosa's "Right Hand Man." Rivera frequently 
accompanies Mas Canosa, has an open telephone line to hin, and 
although he is employed by Radio Marti to gather information and 
intelligence on happenings in Cuba and on Cuba emigres, he also 
regularly funnels such information and intelligence to Mas Canosa. 


In our telephone conversation, Pincus confirmed that Rivera was now 
conducting the field work recruiting for Marti focus groups. When 
I inquired why Pincus was asking about Rivera, she confirmed that 
she was being pressured by the Marti Directorate to use Rivera and 
his in-house field work operation to conduct the Cuban audience 
surveys, and that she was experiencing the same kind of pressures 
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I had experienced from OCB! She stated that she had “dropped 
herself into the middle of the whole mess" and was now trying to 
deal with it. She asked my advice. 


The OCB Directorate's decision to have Rivera's in-house operation 
recruit for the Program Evaluation focus groups and the OCB 
Directorate's pressure on USIA Research to use him to conduct the 
surveys, is in direct contrast to Bonachea's previous claims in his 
memos in July 1992 in which he stated that he had determined that 
it was necessary to have commercial firms conduct the surveys and 
focus groups to ensure their “objectivity." However, having 
Rivera do the fieldwork brings the most vulnerable and critical 
part of the survey process, data collection, in house -- open to 
data manipulation, which Rivera had done before. 


However, this OCB managerial decision is fully consistent with the 
pattern I saw developing during the Spring and Summer 1992, when 
Bonachea and Sherman first began questioning me regarding 
reorganizing the Office of Audience Research, after I reported the 
initial drop in Cuban audience estimates in December 1991 and April 


1992. 


Pincus said she had been led to believe by the Marti Directorate 
that Tony Rivera had worked under me and that I had reviewed and 
approved Rivera's military questionnaires and other questionnaires. 
X confirmed that I had never reviewed or approved of any of the 
questionnaires used by Rivera, nor did I ever oversee or supervise 
his operation. 


Over the years, in fact, I had strenuously objected to using Rivera 
for any legitimate audience research work, based on his performance 
record over several years, lack of training in the field, and lack 
of general responsiveness. 


I clarified to Pincus that Rivera had worked in Audience Research 
under Tony Guernica, the Director of Audience Research before me in 
1985-86, conducting survey field work, but as soon as I became 
Director of the Office of Audience Research in June 1987, 
Betancourt placed Rivera and his office under Radio Marti's office 
of Research, thereby removing me from being his direct line 
supervisor. Based on his performance, I objected having to use hin 
as a fieldwork supervisor and his operation, citing Rivera's lack 
of training in this very demanding and rigorous field in which 
highly trained people with at least Masters degrees and often 
Ph.D.s are usually required. Rivera only has a high school. diploma 
from Cuba and one year's community college in Miami, and has no 
training or education to conduct research or surveys. Rigorous 
training and high fieldwork standards are particularly important at 
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Marti in light of the controversy and difficult political situation 
surrounding Marti's audience research work. 


I had documented massive unacceptable problems with the survey data 
Rivera's fieldwork operation was producing: hundreds of cases of 
falsified data, unvalidated questionnaires, interviews with people 
who did not exist or who were not traceable, massive missing and 
incomplete data on questionnaires and a complete lack of rigorous 
survey fieldwork methodology and an absence of adequate survey 
quality control. I gave him several opportunities to correct and 
adjust his fieldwork performance, but he did not respond and I 
dnformed Betancourt that Rivera's survey work failed to meet 
minimum industry standards. 


I, consequently, built a strong case against continuing to use 
Rivera and his fieldwork operation and successfully convinced 
Betancourt to allow me to stop using Rivera's operation for 
Audience Research surveys or focus groups. In 1988, I began 
contracting with outside commercial market research companies to 
conduct the fieldwork for the Cuban audience surveys, beginning 
with the Cuban audience survey conducted by Hill & Knowleton. I 
later worked with Belden & Russonello, Weitzman & Philips, 
Schulman, Ronca & Bucavalas, Inc., Behavioral Science Research, 
Market Segment Research, and contractor, Ruth Arango to conduct 
field work fer surveys, and built up a systematic data quality and 
validity check consisting of 5 independent levels of cross-checks, 
by independent contractors, staff, and computerized data scanners 
to nee pa a tightly controlled and reliable data set for audience 
analysis. 


When Bonachea came on board as Director of Radio Marti Research in 
1989, I thoroughly briefed him on the problems with Rivera's 
fieldwork, showing him the falsified documents, the missing and 
incomplete data and evidence of untraceable interviewees. He 
agreed that Rivera, who had proven himself incompetent in this type 
of research, should not conduct any Audience Research surveys or 
recruit for Audience Research focus groups. At first he strongly 
supported my position on this issue, although Rivera (and Mas 
Canosa?) tried to get him to change his mind. Bonachea had voiced 
no criticism of how Audience Research data was gathered by 
commercial companies and contractors. | 


In 1990, when TV Marti first began to broadcast in late March, I 
suggested conducting a scientific survey of incoming Cubans to 
verify if the signal was getting in. However, unbeknownst to me, 
Bonachea had directed that Tony Rivera design and conduct a survey, 
compile the data, and prepare a report of the results, although 
Bonachea had previously determined that that was my office's 
purview, not Rivera's. = 
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Jorge Mas Canosa had Tony Rivera accompany him to Washington to 
meet with USIA officials on or about April 2, 1990 to present the 
results of a survey Rivera had conducted between March 28 through 
March 31, 1990, to USIA officials including USIA Director Gelb, 
USIA Director of Research, Ron Hinckley, USIA Media and 
Communications Research Branch Chief, Woody Demitz, and others. 


In his April 2, 1990 survey report to Bonachea, Rivera reported 
that "The survey show (sic) that the TV Marti signal has reached a 
very significant segment of Cuba (sic) population. It has been 
reported in 12 of Cuba 14.provinces. Our potential audience could 
be close to 2,800,00 without interference at the present moment. 
Those living in areas suffering interference (about 2,153,154) are 
even able to watch during certain period (sic) of time." Rivera 
provided “statistics" in his report that led the reader to conclude 
that TV Marti could reach SS5% of the National Cuban population 
without interference (see attached.) 


Although USIA did not approve the survey results in that meeting, 
Mas Canosa and Rivera went to Capitol Hill and met a number of 
Congressmen, called a press conference and released the results to 
the public. . Mas Canosa's actions and Rivera's questionable data 
inspired Congressman John Dingell to call for a GAO investigation 
into the TV Marti survey results. 


As a result, although I had not been informed about any of the 
survey decisions, Bonachea who was then Director of Radio Marti, 
came to ask me to work with Tony Rivera to analyze Rivera's April 
2, 1990 Miami Research TV Marti report, applying standard social 
science research methodology, and I provided Rivera suggestions how 
to adjust and correct the questionnaire and the next stage of his 
{Tv Marti study. Bonachea had charged him to complete a survey of 
more than 1000 Cubans regarding TVM viewing. Although I did so, 
meeting with Rivera on 2 or more occasions and producing a memo 
with 8 pages of suggestions for bringing Rivera's survey up to 
standard, Rivera disregarded the recommendations. 


After Rivera had finished the second stage of his survey, surveying 
more than 1000 Cubans, with the controversy swirling on Capitol 
Hill, on May 1, Bonachea wrote me a memo in which he stated: “I an 
enclosing the completed survey by Antonio Rivera. I would like to 
request that your (sic) provide me with your opinion on the second 
and last part of the survey." I took Bonachea's statement made at 
the time to "let the cards fall where they may" seriously and 
provided him an honest objective critique of the data Rivera‘s 
survey had produced. I assumed that if I did not do so, another of 
Marti's many critics would attack it. I wrote my critique for 
Bonachea's eyes only, with the thought of protecting the 
organization. ‘ 
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Although I had looked at the survey fron all angles, I found the 
survey data to be so flawed as to render the data to be 
meaningless. In my May 10, 1990 memo to Bonachea responding to his 
May 1 request, I stated that “the study does not yield reliable and 
valid results due to 4 major flaws," including the fact that Rivera 
used a biased sample since his operation only interviewed Cubans 
who claimed they saw TV Marti, and screened out those who did not 


see TV Marti. 


I addressed my May 10, 1990 memo to Bonachea “For Internal Radio 
Marti/VOA Use Only", providing him ny only copy. Somehow 2 days 
later (May 12, 1990), former Director of Radio Marti, Ernesto 
Betancourt had received an anonymously mailed copy of my May 10 
memorandum and analysis. In his May 14, 1990 memorandum to Richard 
Carlson, Betancourt stated that he intended to make -my memo 
available to the public and Congress. He stated: “Dr. Juffer is 
to be congratulated for her professional integrity in making such 
a devastating, although totally justified, evaluation of the 
report. Under the present climate at Radio Marti, what she has 
done takes courage." 


Betancourt further stated that "In my opinion, the problem goes 
beyond the survey. The credibility of USIA, VOA and Radio Marti 
has been jeopardized by the efforts made by Mr. Jorge Mas to cover 
up the truth. The first version of the survey (Rivera's survey] 
was used to nislead members of Congress into thinking that TV Marti 
was a success and trigger a premature release of the $16. million 
1990 appropriation." 


In a Washington Times editorial, “Act III of the Great Radio Marti 
Circus," nationally syndicated columnist Georgie Anne Geyer stated 
that: “Contravening even the most basic sense of honor, a report 
on the still-experimental TV Marti (Rivera's report] ...was shown 
by the internal specialist at Radio Marti [Juffer] to be 
irresponsible in methodology. Ina private memo dated May 10, the 
respected Dr. Kristin Juffer, director of the Office of Audience 
Research at Radio Marti, found that a purported study of the 
audience claimed by the Mas forces in Cuba (1) basically falsified 
the sample of those within the supposed primary target area, and 
(2) mixed firsthand and hearsay information, etc. This is an 
important report (Juffer's] because it is Jorge Mas who has pushed 
TV Marti despite the warnings of more cautious internal analysts. 
A first survey [Rivera's] was evidently used to mislead members of 
Congress." 


As a result of the negative publicity surrounding Rivera's study, 
Bonachea came to me and asked me to organize a scientific and 
defendable survey on TV Marti viewership. I did so, however, the 
political atmosphere on the Hill and in the country toward 
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accepting any results regarding TV Marti had already been tainted 
by complete distrust due to Mas Canosa‘'s premature move to 
distribute Rivera's faulty and grossly inflated data to the Hill 


and the public. 


Although I was successful in maintaining the control and integrity 
of the survey process while I was Director of Audience Research for 
the other surveys between 1988 and 1992, preventing Rivera from 
conducting the surveys or recruiting for Audience Research focus 
groups, once the survey results began to show a decline in audience 
for Radio Marti, and confirmed no audience for TV Marti in December 
1991 and April 1992, Bonachea renewed his efforts to move the 
surveys out of my control and back into Rivera's hands, so he could 


tcook" the data. 


As Pincus has now confirmed, Bonachea has recently put Rivera in 
charge of the audience research/program evaluation focus group 
fieldwork (which he was blocked from doing before), and they are 
now putting pressure on Pincus and USIA Research to give Rivera 
control over the Cuban audience survey fieldwork. I believe I was 
removed from my position so that Rivera could once again control 
and “cook" the Cuban audience data, and once again mislead 


Congress. 


X do not have any additional information to provide at this time 
concerning this matter. I have read the foregoing statement 
consisting of 8 pages and swear/affirm that it is true and correct 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. I have initialled all 
corrections and changes and have initialled the pages. 


I made this statement freely and voluntarily and without threats or 
promises of remuneration having been made to ne. 


‘Subscribed and sworn to me this [3 day’ of December 1994, at 
Washington, D.C. 
faz 
CY oo f/1 CLS 
(SPECIAL AGENT 
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Document 8h: USIA Office of Inspector General, Report of Interview with Joseph Sullivan, 
Chief, U.S. Interest Section, Havana, June 1995. 

Document 8i: Joseph Duffey, USIA Director, “Radio Marti Broadcast of May 12,” to Richard 
Lobo, Director of the Office of Cuba Broadcasting, May 19, 1995. 


On May 12, 1995, Radio Marti programming came under criticism from Joseph Sullivan, chief of 
the U.S. Interest Section in Havana. The Clinton administration had just signed a new immigration 
agreement with the Cuban government, and the negotiations between the two countries had drawn 
hostility from hard-liners in the exile community. Even Radio Marti opposed the development, 
according to Sullivan, who cabled the USIA and the State Department to complain of “biased” 
reports on the station. 

Radio Marti’s coverage “emphasized the point of view of Cuban-American opponents of the 
accord while carrying very little explanation or defense of the administration’s position,” Sullivan 
wrote. He complained that the station had also disseminated “unfounded attacks” against one U.S. 
diplomat in Havana, by broadcasting the allegation that the official was collaborating with Cuban 
state security. 

The incident caught the attention of the USIA inspector general’s office, which interviewed 
Sullivan to confirm his account. According to a summary of that interview, Sullivan explained that 
“the purpose was to notify [Radio] Marti and the State department that they were receiving 
broadcasts which were causing difficulties for U.S. personnel in Cuba.” (Document 8h) 

USIA Director Joseph Duffey responded with a terse letter that showed his patience with such 
problems was wearing thin. Writing to Richard Lobo, director of the Office of Cuba Broadcasting 
(OCB), Duffey noted that Radio Marti had broadcast “inflammatory criticism” of a U.S. official 
“without carrying any response or rebuttal from the U.S. Government.” Duffey reminded Lobo 
that, after all, the “employees of Radio Marti are employees of the United States Government.” 
(Document 81) 

Just a few months later, Congress took a step that moved Radio and TV Marti closer to the 
source of the controversies that had dogged the stations. In late 1995 Senator Phil Gramm 
introduced legislation that mandated the relocation of the OCB from Washington to Miami, a move 
the Cuban American National Foundation had backed for years. 

The plan was not reviewed in congressional hearings, and many critics labeled it a hasty 
decision that deserved scrutiny. Miami, after all, was the epicenter of Jorge Mas’ political power; 
basing U. S. broadcasts there could only exacerbate the problems that Radio and TV Marti had been 
mired in. 

David Burke, chairman of the Broadcasting Board of Governors, which oversees USIA 
operations, warned Congress that “the proposed move would significantly hinder the necessary and 
appropriate editorial and managerial oversight of the Cuban broadcasting operation.” 

At least one high-ranking Radio Marti official voiced strong objections to the move. “The 
normal daily business will be influenced by where we are located,” the official commented after the 
proposal became law. “Inevitably, we will pay more attention to incidents and issues that involve 
the exile community but are irrelevant to Cubans in Cuba.” The legislation to move the station, the 
official charged, was the handiwork of “certain leaders of the Cuban American community and 
members of Congress who are beholden to them.” The legislation “was force-marched through 
Congress with no hearings because this is an election year.” 

In 1996, Radio and TV Marti began the move to Miami. Soon it became apparent that, as 
many had predicted, the scandals and disputes that had hung over the stations intensified at the 
OCB’s new locale.”” 
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In June 1995 Joseph Sullivan, Chief, U.S. Interest Section was 
contacted telephonically, via a secure telephone line to obtain 
information regarding Radio Marti broadcasts which became the 


subject of a classified cable. 


Sullivan advised that the information contained in the cable which 
was sent from Havana was absolutely correct and that the purpose 
was to notify Marti and the State department that they were 
receiving broadcasts which were causing difficulties for U.S. 
personnel in Cuba. Sullivan added that he believed someone needed 
to be apprised of the type of broadcasts that were being 
transmitted by Radio Marti. Sullivan also confirmed that some of 
the broadcasts contained unfounded accusations against U.S. 
personnel which were not factual and were causing problems locally, 
and he believed were not being verified before broadcasting. 


Sullivan also stated there was a review made of the Marti 
broadcasts that had been airing and because of their nature it was 
decided to present the Interests Section analysis and views. 
Sullivan was advised that the paramount reason for the OIG 
contacting him was to verify that the post was certain that what 
was reported in the classified cable was, in fact, correct. 


Sullivan stated that he was certain that it was and that -he would 
verify the times of the broadcasts which he did and subsequently 


provided to the OIG. 
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May 19, 1995 


DIRECTOR 


MEMORANDUM FOR: B/C ‘Richard Lobo 
D_ -Joseph Duffey aa""\ = 
N. 


~ 


FROM: 
SUBJECT: Radio Marti Broadcast of May 12 


I join those who have expressed to you and your colleagues concern about the 

May 12 airing by Radio Marti of inflammatory criticism of a USG official in 
Havana without carrying any response or rebuttal from the U.S. Government or, as 
far as I can tell, any attempt to secure a response from a government source. 


The employees of Radio Marti are employees of the United States Government. I 
expect them to go out of their way to report the official views of our government — 
and to seek comment on any such news item as this. If that response or comment 1s 
not available immediately, in most cases I would expect Radio Marti to hold 
reporting on a story for a reasonable time until such comment was available. 


I also ask you to examine the practice of carrying reports broadcast by other radio 
stations without exercising some judgment with respect to accuracy and objectivity. 
This has become a rather widespread practice of the commercial media but I hope 
we can expect better of a well financed non-commercial broadcasting operation 


such as Radio Marti. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY WASHINGTON, D.C. 20547 © (202) 619-4742 
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Conversations with Juan Antonio Blanco by Medea Benjamin 

A frank discussion on the current situation in Cuba, this book presents an all-too-rare 
opportunity to hear the voice of one of the island’s leading intellectuals. This expanded edition 
features a new chapter by Juan Antonio Blanco, “Cuba: ‘socialist museum’ or social 


laboratory?” 
ISBN 1-875284-97-7 


MY EARLY YEARS 

by Fidel Castro 

In the twilight of his life, Fidel Castro, one of the century’s most controversial figures, reflects 
on his childhood, youth and student activism. In an unprecedented and remarkably candid 
manner, the Cuban leader describes his family background, his childhood and education at 
elite Catholic schools, and the religious and moral influences that led to his involvement in 


politics from a very young age. 
ISBN 1-876175-07-9 


CHE GUEVARA AND THE FBI 

The U.S. political police dossier on the Latin American revolutionary 

edited by Michael Ratner and Michael Steven Smith 

Published for the first time are the U.S. secret police files on the legendary revolutionary 
Ernesto Che Guevara, showing how the FBI and CIA monitored his movements and activity in 
the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Africa and Latin America. The sensational materials 
included in these secret files add to the suspicions that U.S. spy agencies were plotting to 
assassinate Guevara when he was a Cuban government leader in the early 1960s and suggest 


that they were involved in the pursuit and murder of Guevara in Bolivia in 1967. 
ISBN 1-875284-76-1 


CHE — A MEMOIR BY FIDEL CASTRO 

Preface by Jesus Montané 

edited by David Deutschmann 

For the first time Fidel Castro writes with candor and affection of his relationship with Ernesto 
Che Guevara, documenting his extraordinary bond with Cuba from the revolution’s early days 
to the final guerrilla expeditions to Africa and Bolivia. Castro vividly portrays Che — the 
man, the revolutionary and the thinker — and describes in detail his last days with Che in 


Cuba, giving a remarkably frank assessment of the Bolivian mission. 
ISBN 1-875284-15-X 


CHE GUEVARA READER 

Writings on guerrilla strategy, politics and revolution 

edited by David Deutschmann 

Three decades after the death of the legendary Latin American figure, this book presents a new 
selection of Ernesto Che Guevara’s most important writings and speeches. It 1s the most 


comprehensive selection of Guevara’s writings ever to be published in English. 
ISBN 1-875284-93-1 


THE BAY OF PIGS AND THE CIA 

Cuban secret files reveal the real story behind the 1961 invasion 

by Juan Carlos Rodriguez 

For the first time, key Cuban files on the Bay of Pigs are published in this new and dramatic 
interpretation on the first foreign policy debacle that confronted the Kennedy Administration. 
This Cuban version of the Bay of Pigs story is based on Cuban counterintelligence archives 
and quotes extensively from secret reports prepared by Cuban double agents who had 
penetrated the anti-Castro exile groups seeking to overthrow the new revolutionary 
government. No CIA document on the Bay of Pigs can be read in the same way after the 


publication of this Cuban account of the invasion and its aftermath. 
ISBN 1-875284-98-2 


CHE IN AFRICA 

Che Guevara’s Congo diary. 

by William Galvez 

Che Guevara disappeared from Cuba in 1965 to lead a guerrilla mission to Africa in support of 
liberation movements. Considerable speculation has always surrounded Guevara’s departure 
from Cuba and why he went to fight in Africa. Che in Africa is the previously untold story of 


Che Guevara’s “lost year” in Africa. 
ISBN 1-876175-08-7 


I WAS NEVER ALONE 
A prison diary from El Salvador 
by Nidia Diaz 
Nidia Diaz (born Maria Marta Valladares) gives a dramatic and inspiring personal account of 
her experience as a guerrilla commander during El Salvador’s civil war. Seriously wounded, 
she was captured in combat in 1985 by Cuban-exile CIA agent Felix Rodriguez, an agent of 
Colonel Oliver North in Central America. More than a moving testimony of a political 
prisoner, this book shows how an individual can survive extreme brutality and isolation. 

Nidia Diaz was the FMLN candidate for Vice-President in the 1999 national elections in El 


Salvador. 
ISBN 1-876175-17-6 
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Newly declassified CIA and U.S. Government documents are 

- reproduced here for the first time, exposing a 40-year 
campaign by Washington to use psychological warfare and 

propaganda to destabilize Cuba and undermine its revolution 


The Cuban people have been the target for one of the largest 
psychological warfare campaigns ever waged by one country 


against another. This book details the U.S. psywar efforts, overt 
and covert, which have included 


rumor campaigns, posters, 
newspapers, books, comics, 
newsreels, leaflet drops, and radio 
and TV broadcasts from airplanes, 
blimps, boats, submarines, _ 
secluded islands and the US. 
mainland. 


As a comprehensive record of 
the political, legal and strategic 
aspects of this four-decade long, 
multi-million dollar propaganda 
barrage, the book will serve as a 
valuable case study and reference 


for teachers and students of political science, Cold War 
history, media studies and international communication. 


Hundreds of pages of previously secret documents 
are included in this unique and stunning contribution to 


the literature on U.S. foreign policy and anti-Castro 
covert operations. 
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